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POW's/MIA's:  MISSING  PIECES  IN  THE  PUZZLE 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  14,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  1  p.m.  in  room  2200, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Gary  L.  Ackerman  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific  will 
come  to  order. 

We  meet  today  to  discuss  one  of  the  most  vexing  dilemmas  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Many  of  the  people  in  the  room  today  have 
served  our  Nation  in  Indochina  during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  To 
those  of  you  who  have,  we  applaud  you  and  are  very  appreciative 
and  thank  God  that  you  are  here  with  us  today  and  that  you  have 
returned  from  one  of  the  most  tragic  experiences  in  American  his- 
tory. 

We  also  have  here  with  us  today  some  family  members  and 
friends  of  U.S.  servicemen  listed  as  POWs  or  MIA's.  This  sub- 
committee wants  to  extend  to  you  our  heartfelt  grief.  For  over  20 
years,  you  have  suffered  a  loss  that  we  can  only  begin  to  imagine. 
This  trying  period  of  our  history  has  left  an  open  wound  in  our  na- 
tional psyche. 

The  recovery  from  such  experience  is  very,  very  difficult  as  a 
country  and  you  are  part  of  that  as  well,  and  yet  you  feel  the  addi- 
tional pain  of  having  experienced  a  part  of  your  life  disappear  from 
you  in  possibly  a  very,  very  tragic  way,  a  way  in  which  you  have 
not  been  able  to  put  closure  to,  not  knowing  if  your  loved  one,  if 
your  husband,  if  your  father,  if  your  brother  is  or  was  alive,  a 
mourning  and  grieving  period  that  has  not  been  able  to  come  to  an 
end  in  a  way  that  many  of  us  can  ever  really  understand. 
Compounding  that,  there  exists  a  very  real  possibility  that  your 
government  as  well  may  have  lied  to  you. 

We  on  the  subcommittee  are  very,  very  interested  in  obtaining 
the  truth,  the  facts  and  making  them  available  to  you  and  the 
American  people.  We  will  be  relentless  in  our  efforts  to  answer 
these  very,  very  difficult  questions. 

Before  asking  for  the  opening  statements  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee,  I  think  we  will  begin  by  swearing  in  each  of  the  wit- 
nesses. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  witnesses  have  been  sworn. 

(l) 


Let  me  ask  for  opening  statements  by  our  colleagues  who  have 
joined  us  today. 

The  ranking  member  of  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  too  want  to  welcome  our  distinguished  witnesses  who  are  before 
us  today  and  those  who  are  with  us  in  the  audience,  many  of  whom 
have  participated  in  this  issue  and  have  been  the  victims  of  this 
problem  for  far  too  long. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  our  distinguished  ranking  member,  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Leach,  who  couldn't  be  with  us  Decause 
he  is  out  working  on  the  devastating  flood  that  has  affected  his 
area;  the  President  is  meeting  with  him  there  today. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  holding  this  timely  and  important 
hearing  on  our  Vietnam  POWs  and  MIA's.  I  might  add  that  as 
Chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  you  have 
been  highly  cooperative  with  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  and  on 
our  committee  who  have  been  dealing  with  this  emotional  issue 
that  is  so  important  to  millions  of  Americans,  particularly  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  have  served  our  Nation  in  a  difficult  and  unpopu- 
lar hostility. 

All  the  more  reason  then  that,  these  servicemen  must  not  be  for- 
gotten by  a  nation  that  owes  them  and  their  families  gratitude,  loy- 
alty and  a  full  and  fair  accounting. 

Today's  hearing  may  well  be  one  of  the  most  important  ever  held 
on  this  topic.  It  is  the  first  public  hearing  since  the  discovery  last 
winter  of  what  we  now  call  the  Russian  document.  That  document 
has  raised  troubling  questions  about  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the 
information  previously  received  from  Hanoi  on  our  POWs. 

The  number  of  American  personnel  set  forth  in  it  has  a  great 
deal  of  variation  with  the  number  of  those  we  believed  were  being 
held  at  the  time,  and  the  questions  those  numbers  raise  must  be 
answered. 

President  Clinton  has  decided  to  drop  U.S.  opposition  to  renew- 
ing Vietnam's  access  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  That 
means  that  Vietnam  is  now  going  to  be  eligible  for  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  new  loans  from  the  IMF,  from  the  World  Bank,  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

I  think  that  that  decision  was  a  reprehensible,  serious  mistake. 
It  practically  eliminates  any  leverage  that  our  Nation  has  to  obtain 
answers  to  many  unresolved  questions. 

I  am  particularly  disappointed  because  in  a  June  2  letter  to  me, 
the  President  said  he  "had  no  intention  of  normalizing  relations 
with  Vietnam  at  this  time.  Any  change  in  U.S. -Vietnamese  rela- 
tions will  depend  on  further  progress  toward  achieving  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  of  Americans  missing  in  Vietnam." 

I  welcomed  that  statement  from  the  President.  However,  the 
President's  decision  to  allow  Vietnam  access  to  the  IMF  not  only 
legitimatizes  the  foot  dragging  and  recalcitrance  of  Hanoi,  it  is  con- 
trary to  what  the  President  indicated  to  us  in  his  recent  letter.  In 
all  probability,  calls  to  drop  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  to  Vietnam  will 
soon  follow  and  none  of  these  steps  are  warranted,  to  my  mind,  at 
this  time. 


In  a  highly  visible  but  essentially  symbolic  demonstration  of  sup- 
port for  Vietnam  veterans,  the  President  went  to  visit  the  Wall  on 
Memorial  Day.  But  where  this  President's  support  counts,  getting 
answers  on  POWs  and  MIA's,  I  think  he  has  given  away  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  our  leverage. 

So  I  look  forward  to  hearing  today  whatever  pertinent  evidence 
is  available  about  those  issues  that  have  raised  serious  questions 
in  a  number  of  areas,  including  the  possibility  of  a  two-tier  prison 
system  in  Vietnam,  the  use  of  captured  pilots  in  China  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  for  intelligence  purposes. 

New  and  deeply  disturbing  evidence  from  recently  declassified 
files  of  our  own  government  raises  new  concerns  and  points  to  new 
avenues  that  we  must  pursue.  The  Eastern  Bloc  countries  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union  once  were  our  adversaries.  Now  they  seek  our 
assistance.  Assistance  is  a  two-way  street.  We  must  seek  and  re- 
ceive their  assistance  in  accounting  for  Vietnam  POWs  and  MIA's. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  note  that  despite  increased  field 
work  by  the  Defense  Department's  Joint  Task  Force  on  Full  Ac- 
counting, particularly  in  Vietnam,  the  last  several  years  have  yield- 
ed the  worst  results  since  1981.  Only  10  POWs-MIA's  were  ac- 
counted for  in  1992  and  just  one  so  far  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  you  for  scheduling  this  all  important 
hearing  and  for  not  allowing  the  fate  of  those  who  served  in  South- 
east Asia  to  fade  from  our  national  consciousness.  We  owe  them  an 
everlasting  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  look  forward  to  today's  testimony. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  No  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Because  of  the  interest  in  this  area  we  have  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  do  not  sit  on  this  subcommittee  and  indeed  do  not  sit  on  the 
full  committee  and  we  are  very  glad  to  see  that  Representative 
Peter  King,  a  friend  and  colleague  of  mine  from  Long  Island,  is 
joining  us  today. 

Peter. 

Mr.  King.  I  greatly  appreciate  the  invitation  to  be  here  and  the 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  these  hearings.  At  the  very  outset,  I 
want  to  commend  you  for  the  leadership  you  are  showing  and  for 
calling  these  hearings.  I  think  they  are  of  vital  national  impor- 
tance. 

I  have  a  strong  interest  in  this  issue  and  have  tried  to  make  it 
a  prime  concern  of  mine  during  the  7  months  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. The  basic  reasons  for  this  interest  are  not,  I  think,  the  ques- 
tion of  POWs  and  MIA's  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  government's  obli- 
gation to  its  military  and  right  to  the  heart  of  the  government's  re- 
lationship to  its  people. 

There  is  very  compelling  evidence  that  over  the  years  the  Amer- 
ican Government  has  misled  its  people.  It  has  misled  the  families 
and  relatives  of  the  POWs  and  MIA's  and  I  believe  that  all  those 
doubts  and  worries  and  anxieties  were  compounded  when  Professor 
Morris  uncovered  the  documents  in  the  Soviet  archives.  That  has 
reinforced  my  belief  that  much  work  remains  to  be  done  and  that 
we  have  an  absolute  obligation  to  all  those  men  who  are  missing 


and  to  their  families  to  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  this  issue  and  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  today  and  I  thank  you  for  extending  me 
the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  these  hearings. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  King. 

A  member  of  the  committee  and  subcommittee  who  has  an  ongo- 
ing interest  in  this  area,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  articulate 
and  outspoken  Members  of  the  Congress  on  this  matter,  Mr. 
Rohrbacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  absolutely  amazed  that  our  Government  has  just  given  up 
its  most  important  tool  in  trying  to  bring  this  issue  to  a  conclusion. 
We  just  gave  up  all  of  our  leverage  in  forcing  any  information  out 
of  the  Vietnamese  by  going  along  with  this  loan  policy  with  the 
IMF. 

What  we  have  done  is  basically  put  the  United  States  on  the 
road  toward  lifting  the  embargo  because  if  we  don't  lift  the  embar- 
go, America's  competitors  will  have  advantages  over  our  own  cor- 
porations when  it  comes  to  international  economic  dealings  with 
Vietnam.  I  think  it  is  unconscionable. 

I  understand  that  the  administration  and  that  the  foreign  policy 
establishment  of  the  United  States  feels  that  we  should  be  repay- 
ing Vietnam  for  the  cooperation  that  we  have  had  from  that  Gov- 
ernment in  Cambodia.  I  understand  that.  That  is  an  excuse  that 
is  being  used. 

I  have  outlined  for  the  administration  many  other  options  that 
we  could  have  used  instead  of  moving  forward  in  this  way.  We 
have  given  up  tremendous  leverage  and  I  am  dismayed  by  it. 

In  terms  of  the  general  issue,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  holding  these  hearings.  Let  no  one  mistake  that  the  chairman 
himself  has  provided  this  leadership,  that  he  has  called  these  hear- 
ings because  he  feels  it  is  an  issue  that  we  must  discuss  and  it  is 
an  important  public  issue,  so  I  commend  the  chairman. 

The  general  issue,  I  will  be  interested  in  talking  to  our  witnesses 
and  getting  their  reaction — there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  what 
this  is  about  is  the  fact  that  prisoners  were  kept  after  1973  and 
whether  they  are  alive  now  or  not,  I  can't  say,  but  I  think  that  it 
stretches  logic  to  believe  that  the  Vietnamese,  unlike  the  United 
States  when  we  just  gave  up  all  our  leverage,  that  in  1973  while 
a  war  was  still  going  on  in  Cambodia,  Laos  and  South  Vietnam, 
that  they  gave  up  all  their  leverage  and  gave  up  all  the  prisoners 
that  they  held.  That  stretches  logic  to  the  breaking  point. 

Maybe  they  kept  some  people  and  maybe  they  have  killed  them 
in  between  and  don't  want  to  admit  it.  Perhaps  this  is  what  this 
is. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question.  If  that  is  what  is  hold- 
ing things  up,  let's  have  an  accounting  from  the  Vietnamese  and 
let's  close  this  chapter  and  move  on.  I  don't  think  anyone  on  this 
committee  is  interested  in  punishing  the  Vietnamese  for  anything 
they  did  wrong  in  years  past,  but  it  is  time  they  answered  the 
question  and  we  tell  the  families  what  happened  to  their  loved  ones 
and  they  can  get  on  with  their  lives. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  Ackerman.  The  bells  and  whistles  that  you  hear  going  off 
are  an  indication  that  a  vote  is  being  called  on  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  For  the  sake  of  continuity  rather  than  begin 
and  then  interrupt  our  panel  within  5  or  7  minutes,  I  think  that 
we  should  break  immediately,  go  to  the  floor  for  the  vote,  and  then 
come  back  as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  should  not  take  more  than  a  few  minutes,  give  everybody  a 
chance  to  catch  their  breath,  reorganize  their  thoughts,  and  we  will 
be  back  hopefully  with  nobody  missing  in  action  as  we  go  to  the 
floor. 

We  will  recess  briefly. 

[Brief  recess.] 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  I  remind 
the  witnesses  that  they  are  sworn  and  remain  sworn. 

Today  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  a  distinguished  group  of  pri- 
vate witnesses  before  the  subcommittee.  My  intention  is  to  have 
each  of  the  witnesses  present  their  testimony  before  us,  and  follow- 
ing that  we  will  open  the  procedure  to  questions.  I  think  we  will 
proceed  from  the  committee's  left  to  right,  and  we  will  begin  with 
Dr.  Steven  J.  Morris,  visiting  scholar,  Center  for  International  Af- 
fairs, Harvard  University. 

Welcome,  and  without  objection,  your  entire  written  statement 
will  be  submitted  for  the  record  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  J.  MORRIS,  PH.D.,  VISITING  SCHOL- 
AR, CENTER  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS,  HARVARD  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr.  Morris.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
here  and  I  hope  that  my  participation  in  this  hearing  will  help  con- 
tribute to  the  further  advancement  of  knowledge  on  the  fate  of  the 
American  missing  in  action. 

I  have  given  a  written  statement  which  I  am  not  going  to  read. 
I  just  wanted  to  give  you  some  of  the  main  points  in  it  and  read 
just  a  few  brief  sections  of  it  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1972  Russian  document  on  American  pris- 
oners of  war  being  held  in  North  Vietnam  is  the  most  important 
document  on  the  subject  which  has  ever  been  released  to  the  Amer- 
ican Government  and  people.  Its  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  top  secret  document  of  the  former  Soviet  Union's  Armed 
Forces  Main  Intelligence  Directorate,  the  GRU,  the  military  intel- 
ligence arm  of  what  was  then  the  closest  ally  and  patron  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

It  purports  to  be  the  transcript  of  a  report  by  a  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Vietnamese  People's  Army  Lieutenant  General  Tran 
Van  Quang,  to  the  Politburo  of  the  Vietnam  Worker's  party,  which 
was  the  Communist  Party,  on  September  15,  1972. 

In  spite  of  the  massive  intelligence-gathering  analysis  under- 
taken by  the  United  States'  own  Department  of  Defense  and 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  for  nearly  30  years,  no  other  document 
of  this  sensitivity  on  this  subject  has  ever  been  publicized  and  al- 
most certainly  ever  been  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  might  interpose,  a  few  moments  ago  I  had  a  discussion  with  a 
distinguished  fellow  panelist  who  held  a  senior  position  in  the  CIA 
with  regard  to  Vietnam  who  informs  me  that  during  his  years  in 


that  post,  he  never  saw  a  document  of  this  significance  and  sen- 
sitivity. That  says  something  about  the  problems  the  United  States 
faced  in  Vietnam  and  the  problems  of  intelligence  with  relationship 
to  the  Vietnamese,  which  are  worth  pondering. 

If  the  most  fundamental  information  in  the  document  is  true, 
then  the  Government  of  Vietnam  has  been  holding  hostage  for  20 
years,  and  has  at  worst  murdered,  over  700  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

These  prisoners  were  people  that  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam had  promised  to  return  under  the  terms  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Agreements,  which  North  Vietnam  had  solemnly  signed  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1973.  Although  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  other  mas- 
sive violations  of  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement,  and  in  fact  of  every 
other  international  peace  agreement  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
leaders  have  ever  signed,  most  notably  the  Geneva  agreement  of 
1954  ending  hostilities  in  Indochina  and  the  Geneva  agreement  of 
1962  on  Laos,  this  would  be  the  only  case  where  Hanoi's  treaty  vio- 
lation involved  the  holding  hostage  and  possible  murder  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Thus  an  objective  evaluation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
in  the  document  is  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  formulation 
of  American  policy  toward  Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  some  of  those 
within  the  permanent  bureaucracy  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
Defense  who  have  been  assigned  the  task  of  evaluating  the  docu- 
ment's accuracy,  as  well  as  the  President's  Special  Emissary  to 
Hanoi,  General  John  Vessey,  have  pursued  their  assignment  with 
inappropriate  prejudice. 

Their  prejudiced  evaluations  have  involved  distortions  of  what 
the  document  says  and  what  the  evidence  is  that  is  relevant  to 
evaluating  the  document.  These  distortions  may  hamper  the  U.S. 
Administration's  judgment  of  the  accuracy  of  the  document  and 
hence  the  broader  policy  questions  that  must  be  addressed. 

Here  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  the  second  section  of  my  writ- 
ten presentation,  the  genesis  of  how  I  found  the  document  except 
to  say  that  I  found  it  by  accident,  that  I  was  undertaking  work  in 
Moscow  on  two  book  length  projects,  three  actually — one  on  Viet- 
nam's decision  to  invade  Cambodia  in  1978,  the  genesis  of  that, 
and  a  longer  book  which  I  am  writing  for  Simon  and  Schuster  on 
"The  History  of  American  Intervention  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  research  for  the  second  book,  "The  History 
of  American  Intervention  in  Vietnam,"  that  I  stumbled  upon  this 
document.  Those  who  want  to  know  the  actual  course  of  events  can 
read  my  written  statement. 

The  next  question  that  I  want  to  address  is  what  is  the  document 
that  we  have  here?  We  know  what  it  purports  to  be,  but  we  don't 
know  in  fact  how  it  came  to  be  in  the  Soviet  archives.  For  those 
of  you  who  don't  know,  I  should  point  out  that  the  document  which 
deals  with  American  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam  does  not  only 
deal  with  the  issue  of  American  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
deals  with  two  other  issues — in  fact,  most  of  the  document  deals 
with  other  issues. 

The  first  is  the  attempt  by  the  North  Vietnamese  to  make  con- 
tact with  and  seduce  a  number  of  disgruntled  South  Vietnamese 
politicians  into  participating  in  a  coalition  government  in  the  pe- 


riod  preceding  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Peace  Agreements  at  a  time 
when  negotiations  were  still  under  way.  There  are  details  about 
meetings  with  five  separate  people. 

The  second  thing  that  the  document  deals  with  is  the  dispatch 
of  406  assassins  from  North  to  South  Vietnam  to  undertake  sabo- 
tage and  terrorism  against  the  government,  the  provincial  adminis- 
tration of  South  Vietnam  in  order  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the 
Paris  peace  negotiations.  Only  at  the  end  of  the  document  do  we 
find  the  discussion  of  American  POWs. 

It  is  very  clear  from  General  Quang's  report  that  he  was  report- 
ing back  to  the  Politburo  the  result  of  tasks  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  Politburo.  This  report  was  the  result  of  the 
work  undertaken.  Now,  the  question — the  document  which  I  found 
was  in  fact  a  document  of  the  Soviet  GRU,  but  I  did  not  find  it  in 
the  GRU  archives,  but  in  the  archives  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  two  separate  institu- 
tions. It  was  sent  there  in  a  file  from  the  Soviet  GRU. 

It  contains  a  number — the  file  itself  contains  a  number  of  other 
documents  on  political,  military  and  economic  conditions  in  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  That  file  relative  to  all  the  other  files  which 
were  read  during  my  time  in  this  particular  archive,  which  was  a 
total  of  7  working  weeks,  this  particular  file  was  the  most  sensitive 
from  an  intelligence  point  of  view  of  any  of  the  files  which  I  read. 
It  contains  a  lot  of  other  information  which  does  not  concern  the 
POW  issue  directly,  but  deals  with  North  Vietnamese  strategy,  the 
reaction  to  the  American  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam,  secret 
information  not  known  in  the  West  before  this  time. 

Compared  with  the  reports  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  which 
are  in  different  files,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Soviet  military  had 
a  very  special  relationship  with  the  Vietnamese  counterparts  which 
was  far  more  intimate  than  a  relationship  which  could  be  estab- 
lished through  formal  channels. 

I  am  suggesting  that  on  the  basis  of  reading  a  large  number  of 
Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  files  and  a  much  smaller  number  of  De- 
fense Ministry  files  that  there  was  an  informal  network  created  by 
the  Soviet  military  intelligence  of  establishing  an  agent  relation- 
ship with  somebody  within  the  higher  levels  of  the  Vietnamese 
Government  and  it  was  through  this  agent  relationship  that  a  So- 
viet military  intelligence  case  officer  acquired  the  series  of  docu- 
ments which  included  the  15  September  1972  report  by  General 
Quang. 

I  believe  that  on  the  basis  of  all  my  study  over  the  years  of  the 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party  that  they  would  not  have  formally 
passed  a  secret  report  on  a  government-to-government  basis  to  the 
Soviet  Union  at  this  time,  that  it  was  an  act  of  intelligence  work 
by  the  Soviet  military  which  would  have  led  the  agent  who  passed 
the  document  to  be  severely  punished  if  anybody  in  the  top  leader- 
ship of  Vietnam  ever  found  out  that  the  document  had  been  passed. 

This  is  important  to  understand  because  this  document  therefore 
we  must  assume  was  not  written  for  the  Soviets.  The  document 
was  a  report  which  was  written  for  the  Vietnamese  leadership. 
There  was  no  interest  or  intention  to  convince  the  Soviets  of  any- 
thing. 
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Now,  how  was  it  passed,  and  this  is  a  very  important  point  and 
question  and  query.  I  cannot  know  for  sure,  but  based  on  my  analy- 
sis of  the  text  compared  with  other  texts  which  I  have  read  in  other 
files  as  well  as  this  particular  file  in  which  I  found  this  document, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  text  was  a  transcript  of  an  oral  report 
given  by  General  Quang.  The  transcript  could  either  have  been 
handwritten  notes  or  it  could  have  been  a  tape  recording;  I  don't 
know.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  probably  a  tape  recording 
because  it  would  more  easily  explain  some  of  the  errors  in  the  doc- 
ument; for  example,  the  confusion  of  two  particular  South  Vietnam- 
ese politicians  which  could  be  explained  by  a  faulty  tape  recording 
and  the  inability  of  the  Soviet  listener  to  understand  what  was 
being  said. 

But  I  say  this  to  give  you  the  institutional  context  for  evaluating 
this  document.  It  is  very  important  because  we  must  understand 
what  mistakes  in  this  document  may  be  considered  important  and 
what  may  be  considered  trivial  and  explicable  by  the  technical  na- 
ture of  the  information  transfer  which  took  place,  the  intelligence 
action  which  took  place  in  1972. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  too  a  point  which  I  have  made  before 
in  public  forums,  but  I  think  it  is  worth  repeating.  The  veracity 
and  credibility  of  this  document  has  been  endorsed  by  three  very 
important  former  members  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  citizens 
of  Russia,  the  former  Chief  of  Soviet  Military  Intelligence,  General 
Ivashutin,  who  was  head  of  Soviet  military  intelligence  for  25 
years,  was  in  his  12th  year  at  the  time  at  which  this  document  was 
passed. 

Its  credibility  has  been  endorsed  by  Konstantin  Katushev,  head 
of  the  Department  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  for  Relations 
with  Communist  and  Workers  Parties  of  other  countries,  and  this 
gentlemen  who  is  alive  and  well  in  Russia  and  was  a  member  of 
Gorbachev's  government  was  because  of  the  nature  of  his  work  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  familiar  with  what  could  be  legitimate  intel- 
ligence information  and  what  should  be  suspected. 

Finally,  it  was  endorsed  by  Mr.  Augnirtov,  the  Desk  Officer  in 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  dealing  with 
Vietnam,  a  man  who  also  served  later  in  the  Embassy  in  Hanoi. 
I  have  read  documents  which  were  evaluations  of  other  matters 
written  by  him. 

So  you  have  three  people,  in  fact  I  would  say  the  three  people 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  who  would  know  more  about  North 
Vietnam  than  anybody  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  I  would  say  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  access  and  the  historical  records  more  than 
anybody  in  the  United  States  about  what  was  credible  information 
coming  to  them  from  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Excuse  me  if  I  might,  Dr.  Morris.  Just  to  clarify 
in  our  mind,  if  you  will,  when  you  say  the  authenticity  of  the  docu- 
ment was  endorsed  by  those  three  sources,  do  you  mean  that  the 
document  itself,  when  filed,  was  real,  or  do  you  mean  that  they 
could  attest  to  the  veracity  of  what  is  purported  to  be  information 
and  fact  within  that  document  and  had  firsthand  knowledge  that 
that  information  in  the  document  was  accurate? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  would  say  that  probably,  Mr.  Augnirtov  almost 
certainly,  who  was  working  on  a  day-to-day  basis  on  the  Vietnam 


question  out  of  Moscow  and  probably,  probably  although  less  cer- 
tainly Mr.  Katushev  would  be  in  a  position  to  attest  to  what  I  will 
call  the  essential  substance  of  the  document;  not  necessarily  to 
every  fact  in  it,  the  essential  substance  of  the  document. 

A  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  as  one  talks  with  intel- 
ligence officers  in  the  U.S.  Government,  people  involved  in  intel- 
ligence work  as  I  have  since  I  have  revealed  this  document,  one 
continually  gets  informed  of  the  fact  that  people  are  always  making 
mistakes  when  they  are  writing  documents.  An  interesting  exam- 
ple, I  think  it  was  a  typo,  but  in  the  translation  undertaken  by 
Task  Force  Russia  of  the  document,  they  put  1965  instead  of  1964. 
The  letters  1964  and  1965  don't  need  to  be  translated  from  Rus- 
sian. 

There  was  a  mistake  made  by  Task  Force  Russia  in  preparing  its 
translation  for  the  U.S.  Government.  Does  one  conclude  from  this 
that  therefore  the  whole  thing  is  inaccurate?  One  has  to  have  a 
sense  of  proportion  of  what  is  likely  to  be  central  and  what  is  not 
and  what  is  likely  to  be  trivial  and  what  is  central  to  the  quality 
of  the  document. 

My  point  is  that  I  believe  that  the  most  senior  experts  within  the 
Government  of  the  then  Soviet  Union  or  in  the  political  leadership 
of  the  then  Soviet  Union  endorsed  the  general  credibility  of  the 
document.  Not  necessarily  being  experienced  people  they  wouldn't 
necessarily  endorse  every  single  fact. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Please  continue. 

Mr.  Morris.  Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  question  of  evaluating  the 
Soviet  GRU  document's  consistency  or  inconsistency  with  other  es- 
tablished evidence. 

The  starting  point  that  I  think  we  have  to  make  in  our  evalua- 
tion is  to  recognize  that  we  in  the  West  in  the  United  States  and 
even  in  the  Pentagon  are  limited  by  the  kind  of  source  materials 
that  we  have  available  to  us.  The  most  fundamental  point  is  that 
the  Pentagon's  data  base  on  Vietnam  POW's/MIA's  rests  heavily 
upon  information  supplied  by  those  former  prisoners  who  returned 
to  the  United  States  during  Operation  Homecoming. 

If,  as  the  GRU  document  states  there  was  a  separate  prison  sys- 
tem of  which  the  returnees  knew  nothing,  which  would  have  been 
the  whole  point  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists  holding  peo- 
ple separately,  so  that  other  people  didn't  know  that  they  were 
there,  then  the  Pentagon  database  cannot  be  used  for  a  conclusive 
evaluation  of  the  GRU  document.  This  is  true  not  only  for  quan- 
titative data  about  the  number  of  prisoners,  numbers  for  each 
rank,  but  also  for  qualitative  data,  questions  about  mixing  of  ranks 
in  the  camps,  about  the  special  training  of  people  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  the  prisoners. 

Thus,  the  frequent  refrain  of  Pentagon  officials  since  this  docu- 
ment has  been  released;  that  is  that  nobody  who  came  back  from 
Vietnam  reported  this,  is  simply  irrelevant. 

Furthermore,  the  challenge  to  the  quality  of  Pentagon  intel- 
ligence by  Russian  sources  must  be  taken  seriously.  After  all,  who 
was  politically  and  physically  closer  to  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists in  1972,  Soviet  or  American  intelligence? 

Now,  does  this  mean  that  the  Soviet  document  is  completely  ac- 
curate? Not  at  all.   A  suggestion   intimated  previously  that  gen- 
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eral — some  of  the  possibilities.  Also  I  might  add  General  Quang 
may  have  been  misled  by  his  subordinates  on  many  aspects  of  the 
POW's.  The  names  in  the  documents  were  clearly  garbled.  The 
rank  and  level  of  training  of  the  prisoners  may  have  been  inflated 
and  this  could  reflect  incompetence  or  attempts  to  impress  superi- 
ors by  lower-level  commanders  and  interrogators. 

The  American  prisoners  may  in  some  instances  have  mis- 
informed interrogators  in  order  to  secure  better  treatment  for 
themselves. 

Nevertheless,  some  key  factual  aspects  of  the  document  have  al- 
ready be  confirmed.  The  document  claims  the  prisoners  were  placed 
in  one  of  three  political  categories,  and  was  reported  long  ago  in 
Admiral  Stockdale's  prison  memoir  "In  Love  and  War"  on  page  254. 

This  political  categorization  did  not  entail  physical  separation, 
though  some,  not  all,  in  the  reactionary  category  may  have  been 
held  in  a  separate  camp  system.  Furthermore,  the  assertion  that 
some  prisoners  had  undertaken  cosmonaut  training  is  confirmed  by 
the  case  of  now  Admiral  Robert  Harper  Shumaker,  a  Navy  flier 
shot  down  in  1965  and  returned  in  1973  who  had  conformed  with 
the  description  in  the  document  about  people  who  had  taken  ad- 
vanced cosmonaut  training  but  not  necessarily  become  cosmonauts. 

Now  there  are  several  points  of  contention  which  I  don't  have  de- 
finitive answers  to,  factual  contention  in  the  document.  One  was 
what  was  General  Quang's  precise  rank.  Two,  was  he  in  fact  dep- 
uty chief  of  staff  at  the  time?  Three,  was  there  a  23rd  plenum  of 
the  Vietnamese  Politburo  held  in?  1972.  Here  I  think  on  all  of 
these  questions  the  evidence  is  mixed  and  we  can  discuss  this  later. 

The  only  incontrovertible  error  I  have  found  based  on  what  I 
know  in  the  Russian  document  is  the  conflation  of  General  Ngo 
Dzu  with  the  politician  Truong  Dinh  Dzu  into  a  nonexistent  Gen- 
eral Ngo  Dinh  Dzu.  It  is  almost  certainly  the  error  of  the  Soviet 
Military  Intelligence  Officer  who  translated  the  report,  and  now — 
it  is  not  in  the  section  of  the  document  dealing  with  American 
POW's,  but  in  an  earlier  section  which  discusses  Hanoi's  attempts 
to  lure  disgruntled  South  Vietnamese  politicians  into  a  coalition 
government. 

But  while  the  Soviet  GRU  case  officer  may  have  performed  badly 
in  editing  his  translation,  confused  about  which  Mr.  Dzu  General 
Quang  was  referring  to,  he  obviously  made  an  honest  mistake  and 
an  understandable  one.  After  all,  three  of  the  other  four  people  list- 
ed as  being  ofjects  of  Hanoi's  political  interest  were  generals,  and 
the  GRU  case  officer  would  almost  certainly  have  been  more  famil- 
iar with  South  Vietnamese  generals  than  with  South  Vietnamese 
civilian  politicians. 

In  any  case,  who  could  he  have  been  trying  to  fool  by  inventing 
a  General  Ngo  Dinh  Dzu? 

As  I  suggested  to  you  this  report  on  all  the  available  logic  based 
on  the  evidence  we  have  was  not  written  for  the  Soviets.  There  is 
no  reason  to  conclude  from  this  mistake  that  either  the  GRU  officer 
or  his  Vietnamese  agent  fabricated  any  information  in  the  docu- 
ment nor  should  that  lead  us  to  reject  as  unreliable  all  the  other 
information  in  the  document. 

To  go  back  to  my  point  which  I  raised  in  response  to  your  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  distinguish  between  data  that  was 
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primary  and  what  was  secondary  in  the  report.  The  most  basic 
facts  are  that  a  senior  North  Vietnamese  general  told  his  Politburo 
that  they  were  holding  hundreds  more  American  prisoners  than  a 
number  they  had  told  the  world  about  and  that  the  Hanoi  Polit- 
buro planned  to  use  these  prisoners  as  a  device  to  extract  military, 
political  and  economic  concessions  from  the  United  States. 

These  are  not  only  important  fundamental  matters  of  substance 
in  the  document,  they  are  matters  of  clear  meaning  which  are  not 
easily  subject  to  linguistic  ambiguities  or  error.  This  was  Hanoi's 
secret  policy  and  I  have  concluded  that  it  means  that  almost  cer- 
tainly Hanoi  held  back  hundreds  of  American  prisoners  in  1973. 
There  is  independent  corroboration  of  the  numbers. 

In  1979,  long  before  anybody,  before  the  Soviet  Union  collapsed 
and  anybody  knew  that  somebody  would  by  accident  stumble  upon 
a  document  like  this,  a  Vietnamese  Communist  defector  named  Le 
Ding  who  defected  to  France  told  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
after  it  has  been  published  in  French  newspapers  that  in  the  mid- 
1970's  his  colleagues  had  spoken  of  holding  700  American  prisoners 
as  a  strategic  bargaining  asset. 

Now,  the  point  which  is  always  brought  back  by  skeptics  of  this 
point,  for  example  by  Senator  John  Kerry  on  Nightline  when  we 
appeared  together,  why  has  this  card  never  been  played?  The  an- 
swer is  simple.  Perhaps  under  the  most  grim  analysis,  some  of  the 
prisoners  were  executed  in  1975  or  in  1978  or  some  other  time 
after  the  unexpected  collapse  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  should  emphasize  to  you  that  the  collapse  of  South  Vietnam 
was  not  expected  by  the  North  Vietnamese  in  1972  or  1973  or 
1974.  Perhaps  some  prisoners  are  still  being  held  as  the  very  last 
card  in  case  the  attempt  to  seduce  normalization  through  economic 
offers  to  American  corporations  should  not  suffice  in  Washington. 

I  don't  know  the  answer  to  this  question.  I  have  no  opinion  that 
is  worth  anything  on  this  question.  I  simply  speculate  as  to  an  ex- 
planation why  they  would  be  holding  prisoners. 

Let  me  just,  I  want  to  be  quick  because  I  want  to  give  time  for 
the  other  panelists  to  speak — I  want  to  go  through  how  the  U.S. 
bureaucracy  and  the  President's  Special  Emissary,  General  Vessey 
have  responded  to  the  Russian  document.  As  I  said,  I  believe  that 
the  key  figures  in  the  bureaucracy  in  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  and  General  Vessey  have  reacted  to  this  document  with  in- 
appropriate prejudice. 

The  official  Defense  Department  view  of  the  Soviet  GRU  docu- 
ment labeled  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  the  "1205  docu- 
ment" was  presented  in  the  DOD  newsletter  of  this  month  and  it 
is  worth  quoting  the  key  passage  summarizing  their  evaluation. 

The  "1205  document'  appears  most  credible  in  its  first  section 
about  political  operations  planned  for  South  Vietnam.  The  report, 
however,  also  contains  numerous  errors  and  inconsistencies,  par- 
ticularly on  the  section  on  POW's.  While  portions  of  the  document 
are  plausible,  evidence  in  support  of  its  claim  to  be  an  accurate 
summary  of  the  POW  situation  in  1972  are  far  outweighed  by  er- 
rors, omissions  and  propaganda  that  detract  from  its  credibility.  As 
additional  information  becomes  available,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  other  U.S.  Government  agencies  will  continue  to  assess 
the  document.  At  this  point,  our  bottom  line  judgment  is  that  the 
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document  and  the  information  contained  in  it  suggesting  the  Viet- 
namese held  more  than  600  POWs  is  not  accurate. 

What  are  the  errors,  omissions  and  propaganda  that  detract  from 
the  credibility  of  the  Soviet  GRU  document?  The  DOD  in  its  report 
which  is  meant  for  families  and  veterans  doesn't  specify  what  they 
are. 

Let's  consider  how  the  DOD  has  responded  to  this  document.  On 
April  12,  after  publication  of  key  extracts  of  the  document  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency's 
Special  Office  on  Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing  in  Action,  Robert 
Sheetz,  wrote  a  memorandum  to  the  Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  POW/MIA  Affairs,  Ed  Ross. 

The  memorandum  stated,  "DIA  believes  that  this  document  is  re- 
ferring to  both  U.S.  POWs  and  allied  POWs,  particularly  ARVN 
commandos.  The  confusion  probably  lies  in  an  inaccurate  trans- 
lation from  Vietnamese  to  Russian." 

I  should  point  out  to  you  that  this  line  was  being  spun  out  to  the 
administration  by  the  DIA  and  to  other  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials before  the  document  became  public  and  before  they  had  read 
it.  It  continued  to  be  promulgated  in  the  media  during  the  first 
week  after  the  document  was  released. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  April  18,  in 
an  article,  anybody  who  studies  Vietnamese  Communist  documents 
would  know  that  the  word  "Amerikantsi"  does  not  refer  to  South 
Vietnamese.  It  refers  to  Americans  and  Americans  alone,  that  they 
have  their  own  words  for  puppet  and  the  term  puppet  was  always 
used  to  describe  South  Vietnamese. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  this  particular  response  because 

1  believe  that  it  played  a  critical  role  in  crippling  the  administra- 
tion's response  to  my  revelation  to  them  about  this  document  back 
in  the  first  week  of  February  1993;  that  is,  when  I  contacted  the 
National  Security  Council  in  the  first  week  of  February  1993,  they 
understandably  tried  to  find  out  what  they  could  about  the  docu- 
ment and  the  first  and  the  most  important  response  that  they  got 
back  from  the  DOD  was  this  kind  of  analysis,  which  was  totally 
preposterous. 

Now,  my  whole  unfortunate  experience  of  being  strung  along  for 

2  months  by  the  U.S.  Government,  not  proceeding  at  all  with  this 
document  before  I  made  it  public  I  think  is  in  part  attributable  to 
the  understandable  fact  that  the  nonexperts  in  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration— they  could  not  be  experts  on  this  subject — relied  upon  a 
bureaucracy  who  did  not  serve  them  well. 

The  next  stage  in  this  whole  reaction  was  General  Vessey's  mis- 
sion to  Hanoi  on  April  18.  He  led  a  mission  on  behalf  of  President 
Clinton  to  pursue  the  POW/MIA  issue.  He  received  a  number  of 
documents  suddenly  discovered  by  Hanoi  officials.  These  docu- 
ments did  not  address  the  charges  in  the  Russian  document  be- 
cause they  do  not  discuss  the  fate  of  those  servicemen  still  unac- 
counted for. 

I  fear  although  I  did  not  hear  General  Vessey's  briefing  of  the 
President,  I  fear  he  misinformed  the  President  on  this  question,  be- 
cause on  the  basis  of  the  President's  press  conference  shortly  after- 
wards when  he  said  that  he  felt  there  was  some  connection  be- 
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tween  the  documents  General  Vessey  brought  back  from  Hanoi  and 
the  evaluation  of  the  Soviet  document.  There  is  no  connection. 

More  disturbing  was  General  Vessey's  public  statements.  In 
Hanoi  he  said,  and  I  quote,  "I  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  General 
Quang's  denial  that  he  had  ever  made  the  report  contained  in  the 
Russian  document."  But  what  did  General  Vessey  expect  General 
Quang  to  say? 

This  question  was  raised  to  General  Vessey  not  only  by  me  in  my 
own  writings.  It  was  raised  by  Russian  General  Volkogonov  when 
General  Vessey  said  to  him  a  few  weeks  ago,  "General  Quang  de- 
nied that  he  wrote  the  document." 

What  did  Vessey  expect  General  Quang  to  say?  After  all,  if  the 
Russian  document  is  accurate,  then  General  Quang  is  complicit  in 
a  huge  crime.  Even  if  General  Vessey  had  known  nothing  about 
General  Quang's  past,  common  sense  should  have  suggested  that 
any  criminal  suspect's  mere  denial  of  guilt  is  not  sufficient  grounds 
for  suggesting  innocence;  yet  Quang  and  his  alleged  accomplices  do 
have  a  record  by  which  we  can  evaluate  his  denial. 

After  all,  for  25  years  the  North  Vietnamese  denied  that  they 
were  organizing,  controlling  and  in  fact  participating  in  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  They  only  admitted  their  lie  in  1984  officially  in 
official  publications  and  earlier  General  Jiep  told  French  television 
in  a  report  which  was  beautifully  titled  by  the  Economist  Magazine 
at  that  time,  "We  lied  to  you." 

This  is  a  regime  for  which  mendacity  is  a  normal  part  of  every 
day  political  operation.  So  my  response  is  that  a  candid  listener 
might  have  accurately  commented  after  General  Quang's  denial,  "I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  General  Quang's  denial." 

A  true  diplomat  would  have  said  nothing. 

Equally  disturbing  in  my  opinion  was  General  Vessey's  attempts 
at  textual  analysis.  This  was  not  his  assignment  in  Hanoi,  but  he 
came  back,  he  gave  a  press  conference  on  the  lawn  of  the  White 
House — he  gave  a  statement  on  the  lawn  of  the  White  House.  He 
gave  a  press  conference  at  the  Pentagon  and  I  assume  that  he  also 
briefed  the  President  in  the  same  terms,  and  this  is  what  is  most 
disturbing. 

He  said  a  number  of  things.  He  said  the  document  claims  Amer- 
ican prisoners  were  segregated  according  to  their  political  views, 
which  is  inconsistent  from  what  we  know  from  returnees.  This  is 
not  so.  The  document  does  not  say  that.  The  document  suggest  that 
Hanoi  divided  the  prisoners  up  analytically,  not  physically. 

General  Vessey  stated  the  prisoners  were — the  document  claims, 
wrongly,  says  General  Vessey,  prisoners  were  released  according  to 
their  political  views  when  in  fact  release  in  1973  was  in  accordance 
with  the  date  of  capture.  But  General  Vessey  is  confused.  Only  the 
final  process  of  release  of  those  already  selected  was  in  accordance 
with  the  date  of  capture,  not  the  criterion  of  selection  of  who  would 
be  released. 

Moreover,  since  Vessey  does  not  possess  a  Vietnamese  list  of  who 
was  in  each  political  category,  how  can  he  know  whether  or  not  the 
batch  of  591  finally  released  in  1973  did  not  include  the  368  Hanoi 
deemed  political  progressives? 

He  went  on  to  state,  the  document  claims  senior  officers  were 
segregated  from  others  in  the  camps,  but  in  fact  the  document  is 
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highly  ambiguous  here  and  I  will  go  into  this  later  in  discussion 
if  you  want. 

Next  Vessey  points  out  correctly  the  document  does  claim  that 
after  the  Son  Tay  raid  prisoners  were  dispersed  into  several  dif- 
ferent camps  and  General  Vessey  says  that  is  not  so.  What  hap- 
pened after  the  Son  Tay  raid  is  prisoners  were  concentrated  in 
fewer  camps.  This  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the 
media  and  by  various  Members  of  Congress  who  are  interested  in 
this  question.  Yet  the  actual  Pentagon  evidence  from  returnees 
turns  out  to  be  neither  of  concentration  nor  of  great  dispersal. 

The  U.S.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency's  report  of  the  POW  camp 
system  declassified  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  last  year  shows 
that  on  the  day  before  the  Son  Tay  raid,  it  knew  of  five  camps  op- 
erating and  on  the  day  before  Quang's  1972  report,  it  knew  of  six 
camps  operating.  Thus  even  the  Pentagon's  returnee  limited 
database  decisively  contradicts  Vessey  more  than  it  does  informa- 
tion in  the  Russian  document. 

As  I  said  before,  as  I  made  the  point  earlier,  it  cannot  refute  with 
certainty  the  claim  made  by  General  Quang,  for  logic  dictates  that 
any  U.S.  evidence  of  concentration  or  dispersal  of  prisoners  after 
the  Son  Tay  could  only  be  based  upon  the  Pentagon's  evidence  from 
those  who  came  home  in  1973.  It  cannot  be  based  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  patterns  of  relocation  of  the  larger  total  prison  population 
which  is  claimed  by  the  Quang  document. 

Finally,  General  Vessey  asserts  and  this  has  been  repeated  by 
many  others,  neither  the  returnees  for  U.S.  intelligence  knew  of  a 
separate  prison  system.  As  I  said,  if  there  was  a  separate  prison 
system  for  nonreturnees,  why  should  the  returnees  know  about  it? 

Now,  as  I  suggested,  all  of  these  points  have  been  repeated.  The 
State  Department  commentary,  I  won't  go  into  it  in  detail,  but  sim- 
ply to  point  out  the  State  Department  intelligence  unit  did  a  report 
dated  29  April  this  year.  It  is  extremely  misleading,  and  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  things  in  the  State  Department  evaluation  is  its 
pretense  that  it  is  evaluating  this  document  based  on  its  famili- 
arity with  other  documents  of  the  same  kind. 

This  is  at  the  very  first  passage  of  the  State  Department  evalua- 
tion. Let  me  quote  from  it.  "The  tone,  the  use  of  the  first  person 
and  even  the  content  of  the  Quang  report  are  out  of  character  for 
a  briefing  report  to  an  elite  body  particularly  the  Politburo.  It  is 
much  more  like  a  pep  talk  than  a  report  to  the  leadership.  The 
closest  comparable  documents  of  the  era  were  captured  or  acquired 
in  South  Vietnam.  These  policy  directives  and  reports  generally 
contained  quite  detailed  discussion  of  the  situation,  strategy  and 
tactics.  A  cursory  review  of  those  on  hand  reveals  that,  despite  the 
rhetoric,  they  were  more  informative  and  frank  about  problems 
than  the  document  in  question." 

This  introductory  passage  which  sets  the  stage  for  the  whole 
evaluation  suggests  the  State  department  has  seen  documents 
which  are  truly  comparable  to  the  Quang  report.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  as  my  fellow  panelists  can  testify,  the  U.S.  Government 
never  acquired  documents  like  this  during  the  Vietnam  War,  and 
since  the  Vietnam  War,  obviously  the  U.S.  Government  has  not  ac- 
quired documents  of  this  sensitivity  from  the  North  Vietnamese. 
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So  the  so-called  basis  of  comparison  whereby  so  many  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  State  Department  are  being  undertaken  is  utterly 
fraudulent. 

Now,  the  State  Department  evaluation  is  one 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let  me  suggest  that  the  Chair  has  been  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  importance  of  these  hearings  reluctant  to  set  the 
lights  and  the  timers,  but  there  will  be  a  finite  period  of  time  that 
we  have  to  be  here  and  the  length  of  testimony  will  detract  both 
in  the  length  of  testimony  that  others  will  be  able  to  give  and  the 
questions  that  the  members  of  the  panel  will  be  able  to  ask  in  ex- 
change. 

Mr.  Morris.  I  apologize  and  let  me  conclude. 

The  Soviet  GRU  document  has  failed  to  receive  a  thorough  and 
objective  evaluation  from  the  bureaucratic  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  in  particular  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State. 
I  don't  speak  of  the  entire  Departments  of  Defense  and  State.  I  am 
speaking  about  those  who  have  been  given  the  primary  task  of 
evaluation  within  those  Departments. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  various  different  reports  which  have 
been  generated  within  DOD  and  some  of  them  are  better  than  oth- 
ers. In  part,  the  U.S.  Government's  evaluation  is  crippled  by  its 
lack  of  access  to  other  relevant  documents  of  this  kind,  that  is  gen- 
uine Vietnamese  Communist  Politburo  or  military  high  command 
documents  dealing  with  the  American  prisoners  of  war  and  their 
political  role  in  Vietnamese  Communist  policy.  But  that  problem  is 
potentially  soluble  through  the  possible  further  use  of  another 
source  of  Vietnamese  documents  and  valuable  intelligence  reports, 
the  archives  of  the  former  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  more  profound  and  possibly  intractable  problem  which  has 
crippled  U.S.  Government  evaluation  has  been  the  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  many  senior  U.S.  Government  officials  to  totally  reject  the 
value  of  the  Soviets  GRU  document.  As  the  previous  discussion  has 
shown,  the  criticism  at  best  shows  a  lack  of  proportion  and  at  worst 
a  total  incompetence  in  even  reading  the  Soviet  document. 

What  follows  from  this  are  the  following  three  general  conclu- 
sions. 

One,  the  U.S.  Government  bureaucracy's  internal  evaluations  do 
not  support  the  Department  of  Defense's  conclusion  that  the  Soviet 
GRU  document  lacks  credibility  on  the  American  POWs. 

Two,  President  Clinton  and  the  American  people  have  been  poor- 
ly served  by  those  officials  whom  they  have  entrusted  to  evaluate 
the  Soviet  document. 

Three,  any  further  progress  on  evaluating  not  only  the  document 
under  discussion,  but  also  the  more  basic  question  of  the  fate  of 
hundreds  of  American  prisoners  who  may  have  been  held  back  in 
1973,  would  be  best  served  by  further  independent  scholarly  re- 
search in  the  Russian  archives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Morris. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Morris  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  next  have  testimony  from  Dr.  George  A. 
Carver,  John  M.  Olin  Senior  Fellow,  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies. 

Welcome. 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  A.  CARVER,  JR.,  PH.D.,  JOHN  M.  OLIN 
SENIOR  FELLOW,  CENTER  FOR  STRATEGIC  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIES 

Mr.  Carver.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
committee,  thank  you  for  doing  me  the  honor  of  inviting  me  to  tes- 
tify on  a  subject  of  great  importance,  but  one  that  many  do  not  rel- 
ish confronting. 

In  this  oral  presentation,  I  will  touch  briefly  on  a  few  points  I 
consider  of  particular  importance,  and  I  also  thank  you  for  gra- 
ciously allowing  me  to  submit  for  the  record  a  fuller  written  ac- 
count of  my  views. 

No  lingering  legacy  of  the  Vietnam  War  is  more  contentious  or 
has  caused  more  heartache  than  the  complex  POW  issue,  which  in- 
cludes such  emotionally  charged  questions  as  whether  any  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  the  Vietnamese  Communists  were  left  behind  or 
worse  deliberately  held  back  by  their  captors,  with  or  without  U.S. 
Government  knowledge,  when  the  United  States  disengaged  from 
Indochina  in  the  spring  of  1973. 

This  issue  involves  the  vicissitudes  and  ultimate  fates  of  the 
2266  Americans  still  officially  listed  as  missing  in  action,  and  above 
all,  whether  any  of  these  Americans  might  possibly  still  be  alive. 
A  melange  of  unpalatable  ingredients,  tnis  issue  has  left  a  sour 
taste  in  American  mouths  ever  since  that  spring  of  1973. 

In  late  1972  and  during  1973's  initial  months,  a  number  of  gov- 
ernment officials  with  Indochina  responsibilities,  myself  included, 
were  convinced  that  the  Vietnamese  Communists  were  not  leveling 
and  never  had  leveled  with  the  United  States  on  the  matter  of 
American  POWs.  On  details,  I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  but  I  was 
certain  that  at  a  minimum  they  were  lying  about  the  number  of 
Americans  that  had  been  initially  captured  or  were  then  being  held 
in  Laos. 

Given  the  pace  of  events  and  rapidly  souring  mood  of  the  coun- 
try, however,  the  Nixon  White  House  had  little  time  or  patience  for 
the  unproved  and  unprovable  doubts  of  second  echelon  officials  or 
intelligence  officers.  In  the  public  at  large,  in  the  media,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Congress,  opposition  to  any  continuation  of  the  Indo- 
china struggle  was  steadily  mounting.  On  8  January  1973,  after 
the  1972  Christmas  bombing,  Henry  Kissinger  and  Le  Due  Tho  re- 
sumed peace  talks  in  Paris. 

On  27  January,  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring 
Peace  in  Vietnam  was  formally  signed.  On  12  February,  the  first 
American  POWs  were  released  under  Operation  Homecoming.  On 
29  March,  the  last  American  troops  left  Vietnam;  on  1  April,  the 
last  Homecoming  POWs  were  released;  out  and  on  12  April,  a  Pen- 
tagon spokesman  publicly  stated:  "We  have  no  indications  at  this 
time  that  there  are  any  Americans  alive  in  Indochina." 

At  that  time,  there  was  absolutely  no  inclination  in  the  White 
House  or,  even  less,  in  Congress,  to  let  anything  disrupt  this  flow 
of  events  or  any  inclination  to  look  closely  into  the  mouth  of  the 
gift  horse  of  the  591  U.S.  prisoners  that  the  North  Vietnamese  did 
release  from  12  February  to  1  April  1973. 

There  were  doubts  and  questions  aplenty,  particularly  about  the 
number  of  U.S.  prisoners  who  might  still  be  being  held  in  Laos,  but 
only  a  credible  threat  of  force  could  have  impelled  the  Vietnamese 
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Communists  to  give  even  partially  candid  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions, and  congressional  action  eliminated  the  credibility  of  any 
such  threat. 

Therefore,  looks  threads  and  lingering  concerns  related  to  the 
POWs  and  MIA's  were  not  pursued.  Instead,  after  expressing  its 
initial  doubts,  the  Defense  Department,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
government,  fell  into  line  behind  the  White  House,  at  least  pub- 
licly. 

The  Vietnamese  Communists  were,  of  course,  well  aware  of  these 
mood  trends  and  political  developments  within  the  United  States; 
and  they  played  America's  media  and  its  government  with  the  skill 
of  Jascha  Heifetz  playing  a  Stradivarius.  The  Lao  Dong  Party 
never  had  any  intention  of  honoring  the  1973  Paris  agreements;  for 
to  do  so  would  have  spelled  defeat  for  the  Communist  cause.  After 
a  brisk  Politburo  debate,  however,  the  Lao  Dong  decided  to  sign 
these  agreements  as  a  way  of  getting  the  United  States  out  of  Indo- 
china with,  in  reality,  minimal  risk,  since  the  Lao  Dong  was  con- 
fident that  the  United  States  did  not  have  the  political  will  or, 
hence,  ability  to  enforce  the  agreements  which  had  taken  us  out. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  their  specific  agreements  on  POWs, 
the  Lao  Dong  blandly  ignored  any  commitments  they  didn't  want 
to  honor,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  U.S.  would  not  retaliate, 
or  do  anything  other  than  remonstrate  ineffectively. 

Neither  individuals  nor  institutions,  particularly  governmental  or 
military  institutions,  relish  admitting  that  they  may  have  made 
major  mistakes;  and  this  very  human  trait  has  significantly  influ- 
enced the  U.S.  Government's  handling  of  information  or  alleged  in- 
formation on  or  about  POWs  or  MIA's  that  has  come  to  light  since 
1973,  by  the  White  House,  by  the  State  Department,  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  by  the  intelligence  community,  in  ways  that 
have  done  much  to  exacerbate  some  already  very  difficult  problems. 

The  families  and  relatives  of  the  MIA's  have  been  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  believe  that  their  loved  ones  are  dead  and  have 
hungered  for  any  scrap  of  information  indicating  or  even  raising 
the  possibility  that  they  might  still  be  alive.  Unscrupulous,  clever 
and  resourceful  con  artists  of  several  nationalities  have  maliciously 
fanned  and  preyed  on  these  hopes  in  the  pursuit  of  profit.  To  make 
matters  worse,  a  long  succession  of  obtuse  or  incompetent  U.S.  Of- 
ficials, reflexively  hewing  to  1973s  official  line,  have  been  instinc- 
tively inclined  to  denigrate,  and  very  reluctant  to  investigate,  any 
evidence  or  suggestion  that  some  American  MIA's  might  possibly 
still  be  alive  in  Indochina. 

For  now,  over  two  decades,  the  POW/MIA  matter  has  been  long 
regarded  by  six  successive  administrations,  of  both  parties,  as  a 
Pandora's  box  best  left  unopened  and  the  net  result  has  been  a 
very  messy,  unfortunate  situation  that  reflects  credits  on  no  one. 

This  long  simmering,  politically  and  emotionally  volatile  POW/ 
MIA  issue  has  recently  been  brought  to  a  roiling  boil  by  Dr.  Ste- 
phen Morris  one  of  the  witnesses  on  my  right  who  has  just  testi- 
fied. Last  January,  while  researching  the  Soviet  archives  in  Mos- 
cow, Dr.  Morris  discovered  what  purports  to  be  the  Russian  trans- 
lation of  a  document  dated  12  September  1972,  as  he  has  ex- 
plained, and  purporting  to  be  a  briefing  on  the  U.S.  POW  situation 
given  to  the  Vietnamese  Communist  Party's  Lao  Dong  Politburo  by 
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General  Tran  Van  Quang,  identified  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  and  head  of  a  Lao  Dong  Politburo  commit- 
tee responsible  for  POW  matters. 

According  to  this  document,  General  Quang  says  in  his  briefing, 
among  other  things,  that  as  of  September  1972,  the  Communists 
held  1,205  U.S.  POWs  in  North  Vietnamese  prisons,  adding  that 
"this  is  a  big  number.  Officially,  until  now,  we  published  a  list  of 
only  368  prisoners  of  war;  the  remainder  we  have  not  revealed." 

I  won't  take  the  time  here  to  walk  you  through  the  arithmetic 
involved;  but  if  the  document  Dr.  Morris  unearthed  is  genuine, 
Hanoi  is  responsible  and  accountable  for  the  fate  of  well  over  700 
American  servicemen  and  citizens  that  it  has  never  admitted  hav- 
ing in  its  custody. 

Dr.  Morris'  document  was  publicly  released  on  11  April.  Since 
then,  a  brisk  cottage  industry  has  sprung  up  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific  endeavoring  to  denigrate  the  document's  authenticity  and/ 
or  its  accuracy — with  the  Vietnamese  Government  leading  the  pack 
by  claiming  that  the  document  is  a  patent  forgery. 

A  number  of  people  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific  have  challenged 
the  document's  authenticity,  on  a  variety  of  grounds.  Some,  for  ex- 
ample, have  tried  to  denigrate  the  document  by  contending  that  it 
is  wrong  with  respect  to  the  number  of  American  colonels  held  by 
the  North  Vietnamese,  though  this  argument  actually  cuts  in  the 
other  direction,  an  argument  that  General  Vessey  himself  used. 

The  document  says  that  in  the  fall  of  1972,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese held  seven  Air  Force  colonels,  which  indeed  happens  to  be  ex- 
actly the  right  number.  Four  USAF  colonels  were  released  in  1973 
at  the  time  of  Operation  Homecoming,  and  three  are  carried  on 
U.S.  rolls  as  unaccounted  for,  and  one  plus  three  equals  seven. 

There  are  also  other  indications  that  if  the  Morris  document's 
purported  12  September  72  date  is  anywhere  near  accurate,  who- 
ever wrote  the  document  was  very  much  in  the  loop  on  POW  mat- 
ters. To  my  perhaps  less  than  totally  objective  eye,  in  short,  Mr. 
Morris  has  quite  effectively  disposed  of  most  of  the  challenges  and 
cavils  leveled  against  the  document  that  he  unearthed. 

It  should  also  be  noted  sources — a  1969  defector  named  Dr.  Dang 
Than  and  a  1979  Vietnamese  refugee  named  Le  Dinh  have  in  es- 
sence corroborated  his  document's  allegations  about  the  number  of 
U.S.  POWs  actually  being  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists during  the  Second  Indochina  War,  or  you  could  say,  the 
Morris  document  has  supported  these  earlier  reports. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  it  patently  im- 
portant, indeed  essential,  to  establish  as  definitively  as  possible 
whether  the  Morris  document  is  a  genuine  or  planted  forgery,  a 
piece  of  disinformation.  Actually,  there  are  two  things  to  authen- 
ticate: First,  whether  the  document  Dr.  Morris  found  in  a  Moscow 
file  last  January  is  an  official  Soviet  document.  Then,  if  it  is, 
whether  that  official  Soviet  document  is  in  fact  an  accurate  trans- 
lation of  an  authentic  Vietnamese  original  which,  in  turn,  is  indeed 
the  text  of  a  briefing  on  the  POW  situation  given  the  Lao  Dong  Po- 
litburo on  12  September  1972  by  General  Tran  Van  Quang. 

The  Russian  question  seems  to  have  already  been  answered — in 
the  affirmative — since  General  Dimitri  Volkogonov,  a  co-chairman 
of  a  joint  U.S. -Russian  Commission  looking  at  POW/MIA  matters, 
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has  said  "it  is  an  authentic  Russian  document."  The  other  Russians 
that  Dr.  Morris  mentioned  have  vouched  including  in  writing  for 
its  authenticity. 

The  Vietnamese  question,  however,  will  be  much  more  difficult 
to  resolve,  and  no  Talmudic  exegesis  of  an  English  translation  of 
a  Russian  translation  of  that  alleged  Vietnamese  original  will  ever 
alone  be  able  to  resolve  this  question. 

A  vigorous  effort  to  determine  whether  the  Morris  document  is 
based  on  an  authentic  Vietnamese  original,  or  on  a  forgery,  I  be- 
lieve should  be  promptly  commissioned  by  the  President  personally 
and  launched  immediately  and  conducted  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch. 

The  first  thing  this  "authentication  commission"  should  try  to  do, 
of  course,  is  get  hold  of  the  Vietnamese  original  on  which  the  Mor- 
ris documents  is  purportedly  based — a  task  on  which,  if  such  a  doc- 
ument indeed  exists,  the  Russians  are  more  likely  to  be  helpful 
than  the  Vietnamese. 

The  other  tasks  that  this  commission  should  tackle  are  outlined 
in  my  written  submission  and  in  a  20  May  Wall  Street  Journal  ar- 
ticle that  I  wrote  on  the  subject  and  that  I  will  be  happy  to  discuss 
in  more  detail  during  the  questioning  period. 

The  Vietnamese,  as  mentioned  before,  have  denounced  the  Mor- 
ris document  as  an  obvious  forgery  as  I  just  mentioned  because  it 
was  supposedly  written  September  1972,  its  alleged  author  General 
Quang,  according  to  the  Vietnamese,  was  not  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army  General  Staff,  nor  did  he  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  POW's. 

If  the  Vietnamese  claims  about  General  Quang  are  accurate, 
then  the  original  Vietnamese  document  in  question  must  indeed  be 
some  kind  of  forgery.  But  if  the  Vietnamese  are  lying  about  Quang 
in  any  material  respect,  or  even  being  "economical  with  the  truth," 
to  put  it  charitably,  a  host  of  questions  come  bubbling  inexorably 
to  the  surface  and  there  is  incontrovertible  evidence  that  with  re- 
spect to  Quangos  career,  the  Vietnamese  at  a  minimum  are  fudging. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  may  never  be  able  to  get  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory,  let  alone  definitive  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Morris  document  is  or  was  based  on  an  authen- 
tic Vietnamese  "original,"  but  in  its  quest  for  this  answer,  the  Unit- 
ed States  can  and  should  bend  every  effort  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Vietnamese  Government  and  General  Quang  personally  are 
telling  the  truth  or  lying  about  what  he  was  doing  in  1972  or  1973. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Dr.  Carver,  may  I  inquire  how  close 

Mr.  Carver.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  about  90  seconds. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Carver.  If  Hanoi  and  Quang's  contentions  on  this  matter 
prove  to  be  accurate,  it  will  be  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
even  if  Dr.  Morris  found  an  authentic  Russian  document  in  the  So- 
viet archives,  the  Vietnamese  original  of  which  the  Russian  docu- 
ment is  a  translation  is  or  was  some  kind  or  was  some  kind  of  for- 
gery or  disinformation  which  the  Russians  may  well  have  initially 
accepted  in  the  early  1972  in  trusting  good  faith. 

But  if  Hanoi  can  be  shown  to  be  lying  in  any  way  about  Quang's 
1972-1973  activities,  especially  as  they  related  to  his  involvement 
in  POW  matters,  that,  of  itself  though  that  won't  prove  the  authen- 
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ticity  of  the  Vietnamese  original  on  which  the  Morris  document  is 
based;  but  any  proof  of  Vietnamese  duplicity  about  General  Quang 
will  raise  a  host  of  profound  POW/MIA-related  questions  that 
Hanoi  should  be  compelled  to  answer  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  U.S.  Government  before  there  is  any  further  talk  or  consider- 
ation of  U.S.  trade,  aid,  improved  diplomatic  relations. 

If  the  Morris  document  can  be  shown  to  be  based  on  an  accurate 
translation  of  an  authentic  Vietnamese  original — whether  or  not 
the  latter  tallies,  in  every  respect,  with  U.S.  records — the  depth  of 
the  Vietnamese  Communists'  duplicity  and  mendacity  with  respect 
to  POW's  and  MIA's  will  have  been  proved  beyond  any  person's 
reasonable  doubt. 

In  this  eventuality,  the  United  States  should  go  back  to  square 
one  on  the  POW/MIA  issue  and  hold  Vietnam's  feet  to  the  fire  until 
the  whole  truth  is  out. 

All  thoughts  of  improved  diplomatic  relations,  let  alone  IMF 
grants  and/or  U.S.  aid  should  be  indefinitely  deferred  until  Viet- 
nam has  answered  all  of  America's  POW/MIA  questions  to  the  U.S. 
Government's  complete  satisfaction. 

Ascertaining  the  total  truth  of  the  Morris  document  and  then  re- 
lentlessly following  up  on  its  implications  if  it  proves  to  be  authen- 
tic, in  the  dual  sense  just  discussed,  is  something  that  the  Presi- 
dent, as  a  former  anti-war  protester  owes  his  fellow  citizens  who 
answered  their  country's  call  to  arms  during  the  Second  Indochina 
War. 

In  particular,  this  is  something  he  owes  his  fellow  citizens  and 
the  families  of  those  fellow  citizens  who  fell  into  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist hands  during  the  course  of  that  struggle  and  whose  for- 
tunes and  fates  are  still  unknown  and  still  unaccounted  for. 

With  respect  to  the  complex  and  highly  charged  POW/MIA  issue, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  you  and  your  committee  do  everything 
you  can  to  keep  the  Clinton  administration  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1993  from  making  the  same  kind  of  errors  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration made  almost  exactly  two  decades  ago. 

We  should  not  finesse  forcing  Hanoi  to  answer  legitimate  ques- 
tions about  what  it  has  done  or  may  have  done  to  our  POWs  be- 
cause higher  interests  are  at  stake  or  even  less  because  some  of  our 
fellow  citizens  are  itching  to  normalize  relations  with  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  committee  will  recess  pending  our  return 
from  the  vote. 

Mr.  Carver.  Thank  you. 

[Brief  recess.] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Carver  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  subcommittee  will  come  back  to  order. 

We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Al  Santoli,  both  an  author  and  a  his- 
torian. 

Welcome,  Mr.  Santoli.  Your  entire  written  statement  will  be 
placed  in  the  record  and  you  may  begin  your  testimony  before  the 
committee.  I  remind  everybody  once  again  about  the  fact  that  the 
witnesses  do  remain  sworn. 

STATEMENT  OF  AL  SANTOLI,  AUTHOR  AND  HISTORIAN 

Mr.  Santoli.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Gilman  for  call- 
ing this  hearing  for  today. 
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During  the  first  part  of  today's  presentations,  we  were  talking 
primarily  about  a  specific  document.  I  would  like  to  take  this  into 
a  larger  parameter  and  look  upon  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  all 
of  the  American  prisoners  were  held  in  one  prison  camp  system. 
And  whether  all  American  prisoners  or  the  majority  of  them,  were 
returned  by  April  of  1973. 

Before  I  get  into  my  formal  presentation,  I  would  like  to  say 
there  are  two  or  three  things  that  got  me  seriously  into  this  issue, 
one  of  which  is  the  fact  that  when  I  was  in  the  military  in  Viet- 
nam, my  recon  platoon  was  left  in  a  North  Vietnamese  Army  base 
camp  under  a  hostile  situation.  So  I  know  what  it  is  like  to  be 
abandoned. 

Secondly,  10  years  ago  I  worked  as  an  investigator  for  Congress- 
man Dornan — then  chairman  of  the  House  Task  Force  on  POW/ 
MIA's.  We  went  to  Europe  and  met  with  a  number  of  North  Viet- 
namese and  former  Vietcong  officials.  Most  of  them  independently 
said  that  it  was  Vietnamese  Government  policy  that  they  kept  pris- 
oners after  the  war,  just  as  they  did  with  the  French,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons. 

What  has  concerned  me  and  a  reason  that  I  have  continued  on 
this  issue,  is  that  I  believe  it  is  unconscionable  that  while  the  Con- 
gressmen of  high  integrity,  such  as  Congressmen  Gilman  and  Dor- 
nan,  who  worked  this  very  difficult  issue,  there  has  been  so  much 
deception  by  U.S.  officials.  Right  after  the  war,  all  the  prisoners 
were  declared  dead.  Then"  in  1976  the  Montgomery  Commission  de- 
clared everybody  dead  a  second  time.  Then  in  1977  the  Woodcock 
Commission  declared  everybody  dead  a  third  time.  However,  there 
were  a  large  number  of  U.S.  intelligence  documents  that — at  the 
very  least — asked  very  hard  questions  about  people  who  were  last 
known  alive  or  who  were  being  tracked  in  Laos,  in  South  Vietnam, 
in  Cambodia  and  even  parts  of  North  Vietnam.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  China  were  involved  in  interrogating  American  prisoners,  and 
none  of  those  people  ever  came  home.  That  was  not  revealed  to 
these  Congressmen  or  to  the  House  Task  Force.  I  can't  imagine 
why. 

One  of  my  neighbors  who  is  here  sitting  behind  me  today,  Mi- 
chael Benge,  was  a  prisoner  in  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos 
and  North  Vietnam  from  1968  to  1973.  He  is  one  of  the  few  people 
who  were  pretty  much  all  the  way  up  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  from 
South  Vietnam. 

He  witnessed  a  large  number  of  American  prisoners  under  North 
Vietnamese  control  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  the  area  of  the 
Laotian-Cambodian  frontier.  Almost  all  the  prisoners,  he  didn't 
know  their  names — and  I  hope  at  some  point  you  can  call  him  to 
testify  in  a  subsequent  hearing — weren't  returned  and  most  likely 
neither  have  their  remains  been  returned.  We  need  answers. 

Now,  to  begin  my  relatively  formal  presentation:  I  think  that  the 
President's  decision  to  permit  international  loans  for  Vietnam, 
based  in  part  on  claims  of  greater  cooperation  by  Vietnamese  offi- 
cials in  accounting  for  MIA's,  is  mostly  an  illusion.  American  offi- 
cials have  been  allowed  increased  travel  authority  and  access  to 
some  documents  in  Vietnam.  However,  this  process  has  resulted  in 
only  a  few  answers  about  American  prisoners  last  known  alive. 
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For  example,  at  a  recent  press  conference  to  debunk  the  docu- 
ment that  Dr.  Morris  found  in  the  Soviet  archives,  General  Vessey 
heralded  a  register  he  received  in  Hanoi  called  the  "blue  book."  He 
held  it  out  for  reporters  to  see  and  said  "I  have  found  the  blue 
book.  They  finally  gave  it  after  all  these  years,"  as  though  this  was 
the  end-all  answer  to  what  happened  to  our  prisoners. 

Sadly,  General  Vessey  and  his  staff  of  Pentagon  experts  didn't 
tell  the  media  that  at  least  two  Vietnam  former  prisoners,  Michael 
Benge  and  Orson  Swindle,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  prisoners  cap- 
tured in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  had  never  signed  the  blue  book. 
Their  names  were  not  in  that  register. 

This  lack  of  basic  investigative  integrity  and  rush  to  judgment  by 
General  Vessey,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Joint 
Task  Force — Full  Accounting  contradicts  their  public  relations  ef- 
fort to  tell  the  American  people  that  we  have  received  the  answers 
that  we  need. 

How  many  other  American  prisoners  held  in  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia  under  Hanoi's  control  never  signed  the  blue  book?  How 
many  remained  in  captivity  after  the  war  and  how  many  may  be 
still  alive  today? 

My  research  into  this  issue  began  in  Europe  in  1982  while  inter- 
viewing former  Vietnamese  Communists  officials  and  survivors  of 
the  postwar  gulag.  A  number  of  them  told  me  of  Hanoi's  policy  to 
hold  American  prisoners  after  the  war. 

The  reasons  included  "for  political  and  economic  bargaining,  as 
punishment,  and  tradition — like  holding  French  prisoners  after 
1954." 

In  addition,  we  discussed  Hanoi's  near  absolute  control  of  Laos 
and  Americans  captured  there. 

For  these  reasons,  the  document  found  in  Soviet  archives  attrib- 
uted to  General  Tran  Van  Quang  is  not  surprising.  Some  of  the  in- 
formation may  not  be  totally  accurate.  However,  a  wealth  of  intel- 
ligence information  supports  the  facts  that  Hanoi  maintained  se- 
cret prisons  in  Vietnam  and  Laos,  as  well  as,  Soviet  bloc  and  Chi- 
nese involvement  with  the  prisoners. 

Among  documents  recently  handed  to  U.S.  officials  in  Moscow — 
I  have  included  a  composite  list  of  documents  with  my  written  tes- 
timony— is  a  1967  top  secret  report  written  by  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Hanoi.  This  was  given  to  Ambassador  Toon  by  General 
Volkogonov  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  the  better  known  "Mor- 
ris document"  in  April  of  this  year. 

This  particular  report  details  extensive  activities  of  Soviet  tech- 
nical teams  to  visit  fresh  crash  sites  of  American  airplanes  in 
North  Vietnam.  Their  task  was  to  study  and  obtain  military  equip- 
ment in  order  to  improve  Vietnamese  anti-aircraft  efforts  and  for 
shipment  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  document  also  describes  competition  with  Chinese 
technical  teams  to  scavenge  crash  sites.  In  some  cases,  after  ex- 
tracting technical  equipment,  the  Chinese  destroyed  airplanes  be- 
fore Soviet  teams  arrived.  This  is  important,  because  today  Amer- 
ican Joint  Task  Force  teams  are  visiting  crash  sites  and  ruling  peo- 
ple as  dead  because  they  see  a  disintegrated  airplane. 

My  question  is  how  many  of  those  airplanes  did  not  destruct  at 
the  time  of  the  crash,  but  possibly  were  blown  up  by  Chinese  tech- 
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nical  experts  after  they  extracted  the  equipment.  We  don't  know 
that. 

U.S.  military  prisoners  released  from  Vietnam  publicly  claim 
they  were  never  interviewed  by  Chinese  or  Soviets  or  questioned 
about  technology.  However,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Soviets  and 
Chinese  would  not  have  exploited  American  pilots  and  technical  ex- 
perts. This  was  especially  important  to  the  Soviets  whose  allies  in 
the  Middle  East  were  being  devastated  by  American  technology 
used  by  the  Israelis. 

A  second  prison  system  would  have  remained  top  secret,  with  no 
chance  of  prisoners  being  transferred  to  the  primary  system.  Be- 
cause it  was  critical  that  the  U.S.  Government  not  learn  what  tech- 
nical information  was  extracted  from  the  prisoners  by  the  Soviets 
and  the  Chinese,  in  order  to  prevent  adjustments  in  our  tech- 
nology. 

Detailed  1971  CIA  intelligence  reports  describes  Soviet,  Chinese 
and  Vietnamese  officials  at  a  prisoner  interrogation  center  in  Vinh 
Phu  Province  in  Vietnam.  Vinh  Phu  is  the  province  just  northwest 
of  Hanoi.  According  to  the  report,  two  U.S.  pilots  were  taken  to  the 
debriefing  point  in  1965,  eight  in  1966  and  an  unknown  number  in 
1967. 

Recently  an  associate  of  mine  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  spoke 
to  some  very  high-level  GRU  people  who  admitted  that  the  Vinh 
Phu  Interrogation  Center  was  a  real  place.  They  did  not  go  into  de- 
tails as  to  what  happened  to  Americans  that  were  interrogated 
there.  However,  they  confirmed  that  it  was  being  used  by  their  peo- 
ple to  talk  to  American  prisoners.  Significantly,  none  of  those  pris- 
oners ever  wound  up  in  the  main  prison  system. 

None  of  the  returned  prisoners  except  for  maybe  one  CIA  agent, 
a  guy  named  Weaver,  ever  talked  about  having  been  interrogated 
by  Soviets  or  Chinese. 

U.S.  intelligence  records  show  that  throughout  the  war  Soviet 
technical  advisors  and  air  crews  were  present  at  Bai  Thuong  or 
Yellow  Star  airfield  near  Thanh  Hoa  which  was  also  in  General 
Quang's  military  region,  and  near  Hanoi  at  Phuc  Yen  airfield. 

Soviet  advisors  were  also  in  Laos  throughout  the  war  at  Vieng 
Xai,  Sam  Neua  and  at  Phong  Savan  Airfield  near  Khang  Khay.  I 
should  add  that  the  Soviets  not  only  built  these  airfields,  but  they 
had  technical  experts  there  throughout  the  war.  In  some  cases,  So- 
viet fighter  pilots  flew  missions  against  American  aircraft. 

In  a  1991  Australian  "60  Minutes"  television  documentary,  So- 
viet transport  pilots  claimed  on  camera  to  have  flown  American 
prisoners  from  a  Laos  to  Vietnam.  And  former  U.S.  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  analyst  Gerry  Mooney  claims  that  his  agency  mon- 
itored Soviet  involvement  with  American  prisoners  at  Bai  Thuong 
Airfield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  have  American  investigators  interviewed  those 
Soviet  pilots  or  officials  in  charge  of  those  operations  in  Vietnam 
and  Laos?  If  so,  what  information  was  learned  about  the  American 
prisoners?  Were  they  moved  to  the  Soviet  Union?  Are  they  alive 
today?  Does  the  United  States  have  access  to  all  records  of  those 
air  bases  and  of  the  Soviet  advisory  units? 

In  mid- 1992,  6  months  before  Dr.  Morris  found  the  Quang  docu- 
ment, a  former  Czechoslovakian  General  Jan  Sejna,  now  employed 
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by  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  in  Washington,  revealed  that 
while  he  was  a  high-ranking  Soviet  bloc  intelligence  officer,  Amer- 
ican prisoners  were  transported  to  Eastern  Europe.  Sejna  reports 
that  he  met  a  Vietnamese  general  during  the  first  prisoner  trans- 
fer, which  was  in  the  mid-1960's. 

Could  this  have  been  General  Quang?  I  hope  in  the  future  in 
your  subsequent  hearing  that  you  can  have  General  Sejna  here  to 
tell  you  under  oath  what  he  knows  about  the  policy  of  the  East 
Bloc  to  extract  information  from  American  pilots,  bring  them  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  which  Vietnamese  officials  were  involved. 

There  were  also  reports,  a  series  of  eight  recently  declassified 
U.S.  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force  intelligence  records  that  were 
dated  between  spring  of  71  and  the  fall  of  1972  that  cite  unrelated 
intelligence  sources  in  Vietnam,  Burma  and  Taiwan  who  describe 
in  detail  the  transfer  of  American  prisoners  from  North  Vietnam  to 
prison  camps  in  Kwangtung  province  in  China  and  the  Kunming 
area  of  Yunnan  Province,  China,  which  is  around  200  miles  north 
of  the  Vietnam  border. 

This  area  was  not  related  to  the  Vietnamese  prison  camps  that 
were  along  the  China  border  or  further  to  the  East. 

These  reports  state  that  China  secretly  agreed  to  keep  a  number 
of  U.S.  POW's  for  North  Vietnam  and  would  never  release  them 
without  Vietnamese  approval.  The  North  Vietnamese  sent  them  to 
China  after  the  Son  Tay  because  they  felt  the  United  States  could 
never  send  aerial  reconnaissance  or  troops  into  China  to  rescue  the 
POW's  because  of  the  risk  of  global  war. 

Recently  intelligence  experts  in  Taiwan  reported,  who  I  found 
through  diplomatic  circles,  claim  that  in  the  early  1970's,  American 
prisoners  were  also  held  at  Nanning  in  Kwangsi  province,  China 
and  near  Zhanjiang  Naval  Base  in  Kwangtung  Province. 

Until  1975,  Hanoi  continued  to  receive  massive  amounts  of  mili- 
tary aid,  advisors  and  volunteer  soldiers  from  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  Hanoi  paid  back  these  rival  allies  with  access  to 
American  military  equipment  and  captured  technical  experts.  As 
the  Sino-Soviet  split  intensified  during  the  period  of  the  late  1960's, 
China  was  desperate  to  build  an  independent  military  industrial 
complex,  especially  fighter  aircraft.  Because  they  were  losing  the 
assistance  they  had  been  getting  from  the  Soviets. 

For  this  reason,  China  was  desperate  to  exploit  American  pris- 
oners who  had  the  technical  expertise  they  needed. 

A  similar  report  of  U.S.  POW's  in  China  appeared  in  publications 
and  I  believe  I  enclosed  those  with  the  documents  that  I  submitted 
with  my  written  testimony.  More  importantly,  a  MIA  wife,  Kay 
Bosiljevac,  told  me  that  in  October  1975  in  Bangkok  a  senior  officer 
from  the  Intelligence  Section  of  the  Joint  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Group  Thailand,  also  known  as  JUSMAG/THAI,  confided  to  her 
about  a  list  of  MIA's  probably  sent  to  Yunnan  Province  China  be- 
cause of  their  technical  skills. 

We  need  to  find  those  records  of  JUSMAG/THAI.  I  am  curious 
as  to  whether  they  were  among  the  Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Cen- 
ter files  shredded  by  General  Thomas  Needham  of  the  Joint  Task 
Force  Full  Accounting  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Bangkok  in  March 
1993. 
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Yunnan  Province  has  played  a  historic  role  in  the  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party  relationship.  Beginning  in  the  mid- 
1920's  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  an  organizer  for  the  Soviet  Comintern  in 
southern  China.  Throughout  World  War  II  Ho's  Viet  Minh  forces 
were  based  in  the  Kunming  area.  After  Mao  Tse  Tung  seized  power 
in  1949,  numerous  Vietnamese  Communists  were  sent  to  China  for 
advanced  training,  most  in  that  area  between  Kunming  and  Can- 
ton. 

For  example,  in  the  mid-1950's,  General  Tran  Van  Quang  re- 
ceived political  and  Chinese  language  training  in  Yunnan  Province 
prior  to  his  becoming  head  of  the  Enemy  Proselytizing  Department 
which  was  responsible  for  exploiting  foreign  prisoners.  At  that 
time,  it  was  French  legionnaires  captured  in  Vietnam  and  Laos 
during  the  French  War. 

After  the  French  War,  a  large  number  of  Eastern  European 
members  of  the  French  Foreign  Legion  captured  by  the  Vietnamese 
were  forcefully  transported  through  China  to  the  Soviet  Bloc  for 
imprisonment  and  execution.  I  am  curious  whether  General  Quang 
was  involved  in  these  transfers. 

During  the  French  War  as  in  the  subsequent  war  against  South 
Vietnam,  Hanoi  considered  all  of  Indochina  as  one  battlefield.  They 
never  separated  South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia as  separate  spheres  of  influence.  They  considered  the  whole 
area  to  be  their  one  continuous  battlefield. 

The  Vietnamese  held  French  captives  in  Laos  before  and  after 
they  claimed  to  have  released  all  prisoners  during  that  war.  During 
the  war  against  South  Vietnam  General  Quang  was  a  member  of 
the  Central  Military  Party  Affairs  Committee,  which  was  the  ulti- 
mate decisionmaking  power  for  all  military  matters — including  ex- 
ploitation of  American  prisoners. 

Throughout  the  war,  General  Quang  was  Commander  of  Military 
Region  4  and  the  B-4  front — he  wore  both  a  civilian  and  military 
hat — that  extended  from  Thanh  Hoa  Province  in  the  central  area 
of  North  Vietnam  down  into  the  Danang  area  of  South  Vietnam. 

More  importantly,  his  area  of  command  included  an  extensive 
area  of  Laos  around  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  where  many  American 
MIA's  were  captured  or  lost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  500  Americans  were  captured  or  lost 
in  Laos.  Only  nine  were  returned  after  the  Paris  Agreements.  Sen- 
ior U.S.  diplomats  posted  in  Laos  during  the  war  have  testified 
that  more  than  80  percent  of  the  Americans  were  captured,  lost  or 
imprisoned  in  areas  under  Vietnamese  control. 

The  Vietnamese  have  refused  even  to  now  to  turn  over  the  bulk 
of  their  records  of  operation  in  Laos  related  to  the  fate  of  those 
American  prisoners.  Recently  Hanoi  has  promised  more  informa- 
tion and  provided  a  few  records  and  private  journal  entries  of 
lower-ranking  officers,  but  they  have  not  turned  over  important 
records,  including  General  Quang's  former  headquarters  of  Military 
Region  4.  Nor  records  of  the  Northwest  Military  Region,  which  con- 
trolled military  operations  and  the  capture  of  U.S.  prisoners  such 
as  the  infamous  Lima  Site  85  incident,  north  of  Region  4. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  U.S.  officials  have  systematically 
misled  the  American  Congress  and  people  about  the  large  amount 
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of  intelligence  our  Government  has  gathered  on  American  prisoners 
in  Laos. 

I  am  including  for  the  record  declassified  CIA  and  DIA  docu- 
ments from  1967  and  1968  that  give  precise  locations  of  American 
prisoners,  some  by  name.  In  these  declassified  documents,  the 
names  are  redacted  or  they  just  have  the  word  "Name."  If  you  look 
at  the  classified  documents,  we  can  find  out  which  names  of  these 
prisoners  they  were  monitoring  in  prison  camps  in  Laos. 

Following  the  war,  even  after  all  American  prisoners  were  de- 
clared dead  by  the  Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter  administrations,  our  in- 
telligence agencies  continued  to  track  American  prisoners  held  in 
Laos. 

I  am  including  for  the  record  declassified  U.S.  intelligence  re- 
ports from  1979  to  1984  summarizing  military  radio  intercepts 
from  Laos  related  to  the  control  and  movement  of  American  pris- 
oners. 

Throughout  the  Vietnam  War  and  in  the  aftermath  the  Pathet 
Lao  leadership  have  been  advised  and  controlled  by  Hanoi.  We  can- 
not claim  that  Hanoi  has  shown  good  faith  and  is  being  cooperative 
in  resolving  the  MIA  issue  until  Vietnamese  leaders  either  produce 
American  prisoners  known  to  have  been  alive  in  Laos  or  hand  over 
their  remains. 

In  December  1992  Senators  John  Kerry  and  Bob  Smith  met  with 
the  Vietnamese  President  Le  Due  Ahn  in  Hanoi.  I  have  a  video 
tape  and  tape  recording  of  that  meeting  which  I  will  be  glad  to 
share  with  you. 

In  reference  to  Laos,  Senator  Kerry  told  President  Le  Due  Anh, 
"We  understand  that  there  are  records  in  Vietnam  that  pertain  to 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  shootdowns.  This  would  be  very  helpful  to 
us  in  understanding  where  we  have  so  many  questions  about  lost 
pilots.  Most  importantly,  he  told  Le  Due  Anh,  "'Whenever  we  asked 
Laos,'  they  say,  'talk  to  Vietnam,  they  have  the  records."' 

Senator  Smith  and  I  have  been  to  Laos  three  times.  Each  time 
they  say  we  weren't  in  control.  It  was  mostly  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  disingenuous  for  U.S.  officials  to  talk  of  sat- 
isfactory cooperation  by  Vietnam  on  these  matters.  The  National 
League  of  POW/MIA  Families  newsletter  of  June  16  states,  "In  re- 
ality, the  last  2  to  3  years  have  been  the  worst  since  1981  in  terms 
of  accounting  for  our  loved  ones."  The  4,800  photos  given  to  Sen- 
ator McCain  by  the  Vietnamese  in  November,  1992  that  President 
Bush  hailed  as  the  beginning  of  "the  final  chapter  of  the  Vietnam 
War,"  turned  out  to  be  little  more  than  a  preelection  ploy  by  Hanoi. 
These  photos  have  confirmed  the  fate  of  only  one  missing  Amer- 
ican. 

In  a  similar  manner,  most  of  the  documents,  records  and  films 
recently  shown  to  Senator  Kerry  and  the  Joint  Task  Force  are  of 
American  prisoners  already  returned  or  from  provinces  where  there 
has  already  been  exhaustive  crash  site  investigations. 

The  blue  book  and  other  prison  rosters  handed  to  General  Vessey 
and  Senator  Kerry  are  related  only  to  some  pilots  held  in  Hanoi. 
They  do  not  contain  the  names  of  prisoners  captured  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos  or  Cambodia.  And  have  no  bearing  on  the  status  of  any- 
one held  in  North  Vietnam  outside  of  the  main  prison  system. 
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Most  of  the  personnel  currently  assigned  by  the  Pentagon  to  in- 
vestigate this  issue  both  in  Indochina  and  Washington  have  little 
qualification  to  make  judgment  on  the  cases  of  prisoners  last 
known  alive.  I  say  this  because  in  reading  their  biographies,  prac- 
tically none  have  any  previous  intelligence  background.  They  are 
mostly  artillery  and  infantry  officers.  They  don't  have  the  back- 
grounds to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  Vietnamese,  with  interviews, 
with  reading  intelligence  or  in  other  ways  of  determining  whether 
or  not  you  should  consider  or  declare  a  MIA  alive  or  dead. 

Many  of  the  current  senior  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  officials 
were  discredited  and  described  in  the  1985-1986  Brooks  and 
Gaines  internal  DIA  evaluation  reports  as  "unprofessional,  sloppy 
and  with  a  mindset  to  debunk"  live  sightings. 

In  addition,  Senator  Bob  Smith  has  recently  asked  the  Justice 
Department  to  investigate  what  appears  to  be  systematic  fraudu- 
lent testimony  by  Pentagon  officials  before  Congress. 

Another  area  that  concerns  me  is  the  oral  histories  being  done 
with  Vietnamese  officials.  I  am  an  oral  historian  by  trade.  I  have 
done  three  or  four  major  oral  history  books.  You  cannot  have  21- 
year-old  kids  interviewing  these  senior  cadres.  They  don't  have  the 
experience.  They  don't  the  historical  backgrounds  and  no  senior  of- 
ficer, whether  it  be  in  Vietnam  or  the  United  States,  would  ever 
take  being  interviewed  by  a  21-year-old  or  a  25-year-old  seriously. 

We  have  to  get  experienced,  professional  people  who  are 
nonbiased  and  have  full  integrity  in  doing  these  interviews. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  bv  stating  that  the  efforts  of  your  com- 
mittee should  not  end  witn  this  hearing.  Subsequent  hearings 
should  focus  on  the  standards  and  process  of  MIA  investigations 
and  on  specific  cases  of  prisoners  last  known  alive  where  the  fami- 
lies believe  there  has  not  been  an  earnest  effort  by  the  Pentagon. 

Recently,  I.D.  cards  and  other  belongings  of  American  servicemen 
who  were  previously  listed  as  killed  in  action  have  been  found  in 
Vietnamese  museums.  The  status  of  these  men  should  be  added  to 
the  discrepancy  list  and  the  Vietnamese  should  be  required  to  hand 
over  these  men  or  their  remains. 

President  Clinton  has  ordered  the  declassification  of  thousands  of 
POW-related  intelligence  documents  that  he  asked  on  Memorial 
Day  to  be  completed  by  this  coming  Veterans  Day.  Congressional 
oversight  is  desperately  needed,  especially  on  some  120  boxes  of 
National  Security  Agency  files  that  may  contain  important  infor- 
mation. It  would  undercut  President  Clinton's  promise  to  honestly 
account  for  our  men  if  the  trade  embargo  is  lifted  before  all  of  these 
documents  are  declassified  and  thoroughly  analyzed  by  a  non- 
partisan independent  investigative  body. 

Most  important,  congressional  oversight  is  needed  to  monitor  the 
work  of  U.S.  investigators  in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  the  Pentagon. 
Those  U.S.  officials  who  have  proven  disingenuous  or  incompetent 
must  be  replaced  by  experienced  people  who  have  a  nonbiased  total 
quality  attitude,  to  put  it  in  Pentagonese  terms.  In  Southeast  Asia, 
Russia  and  China,  at  this  critical  stage  and  concluding  stage  of  the 
process  of  determining  the  fate  of  our  MIA's,  we  must  have  only 
the  most  honest  and  best  qualified  personnel  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Santoli. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Santoli  appears  in  the  appendix.] 
Mr.  Ackerman.  Our  fourth  witness  is  Mr.  Jim  Sanders,  who  is 
an  author.  We  welcome  you  here  and  we  will  put  your  entire  writ- 
ten testimony  in  the  record  and  we  welcome  hearing  your  com- 
ments this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  JIM  SANDERS,  AUTHOR 

Mr.  Sanders.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  turn  the  lights 
on.  I  will  be  the  one  guy  that  makes  10  minutes. 

I  was  invited  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee  and  asked  to 
focus  mainly  on  implications  raised  by  recent  documents  found  in 
Russia  regarding  American  POWs  and  MIA's.  When  these  Russian 
documents  first  surfaced,  Mark  Sauter  and  I  were  in  the  final 
stages  of  a  manuscript  entitled,  "The  Men  We  Left  Behind,"  a  por- 
tion of  which  deals  with  the  ransom  demands  made  by  Hanoi  dur- 
ing the  Paris  negotiations  and  the  hostage  crisis  that  ensued  as  the 
demands  became  more  specific.  This  information  closely  parallels 
the  documents  found  by  Dr.  Morris  in  the  Russian  archives  found 
earlier  this  year. 

By  the  time  the  documents  surfaced  in  1993  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment had  reason  to  believe  the  documents'  basic  allegations  were 
true.  As  mentioned  before,  there  was  a  Dr.  Tahn  who  surfaced  in 
1971.  He  was  prepared  to  say  that  they  were  holding — the  North 
Vietnamese  were  holding  800  American  POWs  and  still  holding 
300  French  POWs,  most  of  whom  he  had  firsthand  knowledge  of. 

On  May  10,  1971,  CIA  Director  Richard  Helms  sent  a  message 
to  Henry  Kissinger  to  suppress  the  defector's  information  on  U.S. 
prisoners  during  the  press  conference  in  which  he  was  being  sur- 
faced. Tahn  had  claimed  the  existence  of  about,  quote,  "500  or  more 
U.S.  POWs  who  were  not  named  by  North  Vietnam  in  Paris.  These 
unnamed  American  POWs  will  continue  to  be  exploited  by  North 
Vietnam  and  will  serve  as  the  tool  for  North  Vietnam  blackmailing 
the  USA,"  according  to  Dr.  Tahn. 

In  1978  a  Communist  North  Vietnamese  intelligence  analyst  by 
the  name  of  Le  Dinh  allegedly  defected  to  the  West.  Le  Dinh  heard 
at  staff  meetings  that  about  700  Americans  still  remained  in  Viet- 
nam after  Homecoming.  The  information  was  attributed  to  remarks 
by  senior  officers  to  the  effect  that  Hanoi  retained  a  strategic  asset 
of  over  700  American  prisoners  that  could  be  used  to  force  the 
United  States  to  pay  reparations,  says  the  DIA's  February  28,  1980 
debriefing  report  of  Le  Dinh. 

Le  Dinh  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  accord- 
ing to  DIA  and  from  1971  through  1975  worked  in  the  Ministry  of 
Defense,  having  direct  and  indirect  access  to  information  related  to 
American  prisoners,  both  before  and  after  January  1973,  according 
to  the  DIA  report.  He  had  direct  responsibilities  for  planning  and 
coordinating  interrogation  efforts  against  U.S.  POWs  and  had  ac- 
cess to  dossiers  maintained  on  the  POWs  for  2  years  after  Home- 
coming. Le  Dinh  had  access  to  POW/MIA  information  within  North 
Vietnam's  Ministry  of  Defense,  DIA  concluded  in  1980. 

Thirteen  years  later,  Dr.  Morris,  found  documents  in  a  Moscow 
archive  that  corroborated  much  of  what  Le  Dinh  had  told  the  DIA. 
One  of  the  documents,  a  six-page  "Report  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
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the  General  Staff  of  the  Vietnamese  Peoples  Army,"  was  presented 
by  Vietnamese  Lieutenant  General  Tran  Van  Quang  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Politburo  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  PTV,  September 
15,  1972. 

According  to  the  general,  the  total  number  of  American  POWs 
captured  to  date  on  the  fronts  of  Indochina  totals  1,205  people.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  were  2,000—1,274  U.S.  POWs  lost  in 
Southeast  Asia  before  September  15,  1974  who  were  classified  cat- 
egory one  or  two. 

During  Homecoming  in  1973,  several  Americans  who  had  been 
classified  as  killed  in  action  came  home.  Many  category  3,  4s  and 
5s  also  returned,  along  with  at  least  two  who  had  been  dropped 
from  the  POW/MIA  roster  and  reclassified  as  deserters,  meaning 
there  were  considerably  more  than  1,300  Americans  who  were  or 
should  have  been  captured.  These  numbers  probably  do  not  take 
into  account  some  Americans  lost  on  black  operations  during  the 
war  and  many  lost  on  other  covert  operations  into  areas  they  were 
not  legally  authorized  to  go  into. 

The  Le  Dinh  and  Russian  documents  agree  in  the  following 
areas:  The  number  and  location  of  Americans  not  repatriated.  The 
Russian  report  indicates  that  more  than  600  extra  POWs  were 
held  on  September  15,  1972.  Counting  those  Americans  lost  after 
that  date,  the  number  matches  Le  Dinh's  own  figure  of  about  700 
U.S.  prisoners  captured  but  not  repatriated  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  addition,  both  Le  Dinh  and  the  Russian  document  indicate 
there  are  more  Vietnamese  POW  camps  than  known  by  the  United 
States.  Le  Dinh  said  there  were  12;  the  Russian  document  putting 
the  number  at  11. 

The  categorization  of  American  POWs:  Both  the  Russian  and  Le 
Dinh  reports  say  Americans  were  placed  into  various  categories, 
one  of  them  being  progressives,  or  those  who  accepted  communism 
and/or  Vietnam's  views  on  the  war.  Both  sources  imply  the  Viet- 
namese had  a  plan  to  withhold  POWs  from  wealthy  families. 

Both  reports  agree  on  the  Vietnamese  motive  for  retaining  Amer- 
ican POWs.  The  Russian  documents  said  the  Vietnamese  would 
hold  U.S.  POWs  for  political  concessions  and  to  obtain  U.S.  war 
reparations.  According  to  the  Le  Dinh  report,  Vietnam  retained  a 
strategic  asset  of  over  700  American  prisoners  to  force  the  United 
States  to  pay  reparations. 

The  Russian  document  accurately  outlined  the  strategy  that  was 
followed  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  Within  a  week  three  American 
pilots  were  released  and  the  North  Vietnamese  did  warn  the  Unit- 
ed States  not  to  take  any  disciplinary  measures  toward  them.  They 
did  demand  reparations  and  it  had  in  fact  been  an  essential  part 
of  their  negotiating  posture  since  1968. 

Within  a  month,  however,  North  Vietnam  would  concede  their 
number  one  point  at  the  bargaining  table,  the  removal  of  South 
Vietnam's  President  Thieu.  This  placed  even  more  importance  on 
the  use  of  American  POW  hostages  as  leverage  in  the  final  nego- 
tiating stages  and  during  the  implementation  phase  of  the  Paris 
agreement. 

The  Rand  Corporation  in  1968  and  1969  warned  the  United 
States  that  the  Vietnamese  would  undoubtedly  resort  to  hostage 
politics.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  points  made  by  the  Rand  study. 
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One,  a  quid  pro  quo  that  Hanoi  is  likely  to  demand,  and  one  that 
the  United  States  may  want  to  consider  accepting,  is  the  payment 
of  reparations  to  North  Vietnam  in  exchange  for  U.S.  prisoners. 
Two,  the  United  States  could  avoid  giving  the  appearance  of  paying 
reparations  or  ransom  money  if  it  could  reach  its  agreement  with 
Hanoi  in  private  and  if  all  funds  paid  out  to  Hanoi  were  then  pub- 
licly labeled  part  of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  a  postwar  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

The  Rand  report  went  on  to  say  that  Hanoi  would  not  release  all 
U.S.  POWs  immediately  after  an  agreement  was  signed  on  the 
mere  promise  that  the  United  States  would  meet  its  military,  polit- 
ical or  monetary  commitments.  Instead,  Hanoi  would  wait  for  con- 
crete evidence  before  releasing  the  majority  of  prisoners  and  retain 
some  of  them  until  all  U.S.  commitments  have  been  fulfilled. 

American  intelligence  by  1969  had  also  learned  that  the  POWs 
would  be  held  as  hostages.  In  fact,  throughout  the  war,  the  United 
States  attempted  to  buy  and  swap  POWs,  according  to  documents 
we  have  obtained.  If  Hanoi  had  not  already  dreamed  up  the  idea, 
we  certainly  gave  them  cause  to  think  we  would  pay  for  their  re- 
turn. The  United  States  in  1973  was  forced  to  place  $3.25  billion 
on  the  table  in  advance  of  any  POW  release  just  to  get  the  repara- 
tion started.  But  the  North  Vietnamese  held  back  the  majority  of 
the  POWs  to  ensure  the  actual  delivery  of  promised  reconstruction 
aid.  The  money  wasn't  delivered  and  the  hostages  were  not  re- 
turned. 

A  former  Director  of  the  DIA,  retired  Lieutenant  General  Eugene 
F.  Tighe,  recently  said,  "We  had  a  list  [of  POWs]  That  was  really 
significantly  larger  than  those  who  came  back...  We  had  been  ex- 
pecting a  lot  more  people.  It  was  terribly  shocking.  Finally,  we  are 
getting  proof  of  what  we  said — the  numbers  don  t  surprise  me  at 
all." 

But  the  Vietnamese  knew  that  POWs  they  admitted  holding 
would  eventually  have  to  be  returned  without  the  payment  of  ran- 
som. Hostages  would  have  to  be  kept  separate  from  those  who 
would  return  because  publicly  available  proof  of  their  existence 
would  allow  the  United  States  to  "blackmail"  Vietnam  in  the  court 
of  world  opinion  and  eventually  force  their  return  without  paying 
ransom. 

A  few  months  after  Le  Dinh's  debriefing,  members  of  the  IAG, 
the  interagency  group,  speculated  that  "some  of  the  refugees  may 
be  plants  to  inform  the  U.S.  Government  without  SRV  acknowledg- 
ment," that  the  SRV  was  available  to  cut  a  deal.  Rear  Admiral 
Tuttle  "concurred  with  the  possibility,  indicating  that  if  you  don't 
advertise,  you  can't  sell."  "Ann  Griffith  pointed  out  that  in  order  for 
the  SRV  to  bargain  for  remains  or  live  Americans,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment must  first  know  precisely  what  the  SRV  wants  in  exchange 
for  cooperation." 

Le  Dinh  was  definitely  advertising,  suggesting  what  the  SRV 
wanted  to  exchange.  He  told  the  DIA  that  of  the  American  POWs 
the  SRV  continued  to  hold  who  were  never  to  be  released,  "if  the 
situation  arose  that  a  Soviet  spy,  for  example,  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody in  the  United  States,  the  Vietnamese  could  barter  one  of  these 
Americans  to  the  Soviets  for  use  in  a  prisoner  exchange."  He  also 
told  the  DIA  that  "An  unknown  number  of  POWs  who  were  the 
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sons  of  rich  families,  they  could  be  ransomed  through  direct  nego- 
tiations with  their  families  at  some  opportune  time  on  an  individ- 
ual basis." 

"Le  Dinh  made  it  known  that  he  possessed  more  information  on 
U.S.  POW/MIA's.  On  at  least  a  couple  of  occasions,  after  spontane- 
ously volunteering  certain  information  on  U.S.  POWs,  Le  Dinh 
commented  that  he  had  already  told  us  more  than  he  wanted  to 
and  that  he  professed  to  have  extrasensory  powers  which  he  could 
employ  to  obtain  information  on  the  fate  of  any  American  who  was 
ever  lost  or  captured  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  ...  He  said  that 
2  days  were  required  for  him  to  achieve  results." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  DIA  did  not  take  the  reference 
to  "extrasensory  powers"  literally,  because  it  was  never  mentioned 
in  the  opinions  and  conclusions  where  DIA  traditionally  looks  for 
any  opening  to  discredit  a  source.  Also,  the  mere  mention  of  700 
American  POWs  held  after  the  war  would  seemingly  raise  a  red 
flag  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  person  being  questioned.  Again,  the 
DIA  did  not  dispute  or  comment  on  it. 

During  the  course  of  Le  Dinh's  debriefing  it  became  apparent 
that  he  was  a  dedicated  Communist,  who  allegedly  did  not  agree 
with  the  policies  of  the  current  administration— definitely  not  your 
normal  defector.  He  didn't  leave  Vietnam  because  he  hated  com- 
munism, he  just  didn't  care  for  the  administration  then  in  power. 
A  very  weak  premise  for  jumping  on  a  boat  and  risking  your  life 
on  the  high  seas. 

Did  the  Government  test  Le  Dinh's  "extrasensor  powers?"  We 
don't  know,  but  the  Government  does,  and  so  far  they  are  not  talk- 
ing. What  we  do  know  is  that  Le  Dinh  is  now  married  to  the  niece 
of  Xuan  Thuy,  somebody  else  may  want  to  give  another  pronuncia- 
tion on  that  one,  who  was  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs  for  Com- 
munist Vietnam's  Central  Committee,  during  the  1970's.  This  is 
the  same  Central  Committee  where  Lieutenant  General  Tran  Van 
Quang  gave  a  speech  on  September  15,  1972,  saying  that  1205 
American  were  being  held  by  North  Vietnam  throughout  Southeast 
Asia. 

Bob  DeStatte,  DIA's  senior  POW/MIA  analyst  recently  spent  2 
weeks  in  France  with  Le  Dinh,  according  to  Le  Dinh,  which  strong- 
ly suggests  that  Le  Dinh  has  been  an  asset  of  DIA's  for  the  last 
12  years. 

Le  Dinh  reportedly  was  travelled  to  Hanoi  five  to  six  times  with- 
in the  last  year,  and  was  "received"  by  the  National  Assembly.  If 
true,  Le  Dinh  was  not  a  defector.  He  was  sent  to  the  West  as  a 
conduit  for  the  Vietnamese  effort  to  sell  live  POWs  and  bodies  to 
the  United  States  as  the  IAG  speculated  in  1980. 

At  the  same  time  the  DIA  was  leading  the  effort  to  discredit  the 
1205  documents,  they  apparently  had  a  long-term  asset,  Le  Dinh, 
who  had  already  corroborated  the  information  contained  in  the 
Russian  documents. 

We  also  know  that  on  February  12,  1984,  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  sent  a  letter  to  the  Vietnamese  proposing  to  "sensi- 
tively and  quietly"  repatriate  the  Americans  they  still  held. 

Sensitively  and  quietly  means  secretly.  The  United  States  offered 
to  secretly  repatriate  Americans  held  hostage  by  Vietnam   since 
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1973.  An  offer  to  secretly  repatriate  Americans  can  only  be  made 
if  a  believable  plan  of  action  has  been  prepared. 

An  offer  may  have  been  accepted.  If  an  offer  was  accepted,  within 
a  few  years  both  sides  were  so  comfortable  with  the  agreement,  it 
was  expanded  upon,  according  to  documents  that  we  have. 

The  U.S.  Government  certainly  has  a  comprehensive  set  of  docu- 
ments, transcripts  and  analysis  related  to  the  hostage  negotiations 
Henry  Kissinger  engaged  in.  It  has  tape  recordings  and  documents 
related  to  postwar  Vietnamese  offers  to  sell  American  POWs.  It 
has  extensive  documentation  covering  the  offer  to  secretly  repatri- 
ate American  POWs  held  by  Communist  Vietnam.  It  has  docu- 
ments that  outline  Le  Dinh's  activities  as  a  conduit  between  1979 
and  1993  and  these  documents  should  include  DeStatte's  own  notes 
when  he  went  to  see  Le  Dinh,  and  more  than  100  boxes  of  still 
classified  NSA  documents  related  to  American  POWs  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

These  documents,  in  the  control  of  our  Government  and  still  clas- 
sified, will  tell  you  whether  Vietnam  has  made  a  good  faith  effort 
to  resolve  the  POW  issue  and  if  it  deserves  American  recognition 
and  aid. 

We  don't  believe  the  U.S.  Government  has  even  begun  to  tell  the 
truth,  so  why  should  the  Vietnamese. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sanders  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Sanders.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let  me  thank  you  and  let  me  thank  all  of  the 
witnesses  for  your  extraordinary  testimony.  This  is  the  first  hear- 
ing in  all  of  the  years  that  I  have  been  here  that  the  summary  of 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  is  longer  than  the  testimony  that 
they  handed  in.  We  do  appreciate  the  fullness  and  thoroughness, 
but  it  makes  it  very,  very  difficult  as  we  read  along  with  you  at 
the  same  time  and  try  to  come  up  with  the  kinds  of  questions  that 
we  would  like  to  be  able  to  ask.  This  is  why  we  ask  you  to  summa- 
rize what  you  submit  or  submit  more  if  you  wish,  because  you  have 
gone,  and  we  appreciate  it,  a  little  bit  afield  of  what  your  written 
testimony  is  in  some  instances,  and  we  will  be  digesting  this  into 
the  days  and  weeks  to  come  without  the  ability  of  having  you  here 
at  that  time  to  ask  questions  which  may  be  pertinent  and  relevant. 
Nonetheless,  we  do  appreciate  it. 

There  is  another — yet  another  vote  taking  place  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  We  will  recess  for  that  vote  and  return  here  to  ask 
questions  of  the  witnesses.  Thank  you. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  committee  will  come  back  to  order.  Again, 
we  thank  the  witnesses  for  their  very  thoughtful  testimony  as  well 
as  their  opinions.  Let  me  just  say  that  for  the  record,  lest  I  allow 
it  to  sit  unresponded  to,  that  we  would  like  very  much  to  keep  this 
issue  nonpolitical  in  the  partisan  sense  so  that  we  might  be  able 
to  look  at  the  facts  without  any  emotional  involvement.  Whether  or 
not  the  President  or  a  Member  of  Congress  or  someone  who  is  testi- 
fying or  somebody  who  is  watching  was  or  was  not  in  the  military, 
was  or  was  not  a  supporter  of  the  war,  whether  or  not  they  were 
a  protester  of  the  war,  regardless  of  that  person's  credentials,  let 
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us  not  question  any  motivation,  and  make  the  assumption  that  all 
of  us  here  and  all  within  our  administration  would  like  to  get  the 
facts  out  to  the  American  people.  Otherwise,  we  are  going  to  get 
off  on  the  wrong  track  and  go  down  the  wrong  trails.  There  are 
enough  diversions  here  for  us  to  digress  endlessly.  That  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  subcommittee  and  I  just  wanted  to  refocus  us. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  couple  of  questions  and  thank  everybody  for 
their  patience  at  this  long  hearing,  which  is  far  from  over,  and  then 
allow  my  colleagues  to  go  on  to  some  questions.  Let  me  begin  first 
with  Dr.  Carver's  testimony  in  which  there  were  a  lot  of  conditional 
words  that  were  used  with  respect  to  the  document  that  Dr.  Morris 
has  uncovered,  a  lot  of  if  s  before  a  lot  of  the  sentences,  and  what 
I  would  like  to  ask  you,  are  you  suggesting,  Dr.  Carver,  that  the 
immediate  focus  of  our  Government's  efforts  with  regard  to  our 
POWs  and  MIA's  should  be  the  verification  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  Russian  document? 

Mr.  Carver.  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  should  be  one  ur- 
gent task,  and  one  reason  I  used  a  lot  of  conditionals  was  that  I 
was  trying  not  to  prejudge  the  issue.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  document  probably  is  genuine,  but  I  think  that  that  is  some- 
thing that — and  I  believe  Mr.  Morris  would  share  this  view,  a  com- 
petent group  of  people,  commission  if  you  want  to  call  it  that, 
should  decide  and  that  shouldn't  be  decided  in  advance  and  I  didn't 
want  to  seem  to  be  prejudging  the  issue,  just  to  say  that,  look,  be- 
fore we  do  anything  else,  this  is  something  major  and  new  that  has 
emerged  in  the  last  couple  of  months. 

Now,  if  this  document  is  authentic,  then  that  opens  all  sorts  of 
Pandora's  boxes  that  we  better  open  and  examine  before  we  go  fur- 
ther. If  it  isn't,  and  we  want  to  sort  of  move  on  toward  recognition 
and  IMF,  then  fine,  but  before  we  make  a  decision  as  to  which  fork 
in  the  road  we  are  going  to  take,  let's  take  a  little  bit  of  time  to 
try  to  track  down  the  authenticity  or  nonauthenticity  of  this  docu- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Does  anybody  else  care  to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Santo  Li.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  feeling  is  that  this  document  is 
but  one  piece  of  potential  evidence.  There  is  a  very  vast  body  of  evi- 
dence that  includes 

Mr.  Ackerman.  You  say  potential  evidence.  You  did  not- 


Mr.  Santoli.  We  need  to  determine  the  veracity  of  the  document. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  So  in  your  mind  it  is  not  as  yet  fully  authenti- 
cated? 

Mr.  Santoli.  Well,  there  is  a  difference  between  a  document 
being  authentic  as  coming  from  the  Soviet  files  and  the  veracity  of 
the  information — the  question  you  asked  earlier.  How  certain  is  the 
number  we  are  talking  about,  this  universe  of  700?  I  would  rather 
approach  it  as,  "This  is  one  piece  of  evidence  that  leads  to  a  larger 
body  that  we  need  to  investigate."  I  would  be  more  concerned  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  of  those  prisoners  last  known  alive  and 
incidences  where  we  suspected  people  were  captured.  We  could  use 
the  Russian  document  as  kind  of  a  peripheral  piece  of  evidence  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  these  people  surviving.  But  more  importantly, 
we  have  to  follow  the  specific  cases.  For  instance,  I  will  give  you 
the  Lima  85  case  where  there  were  two  to  four  people  captured  in 
Laos,   highly    technical    experts.    They    were    captured   by    a   unit 
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trained  by  Soviet  Special  Forces  and  commanded  by  General  Vu 
Lap,  commander  of  Vietnamese  commandos  in  the  Northwest  Mili- 
tary Region.  The  trail  ends  where  there  are  reports,  including  live 
sightings  and  a  statement  by  a  Laotian  general  who  says  "We  cap- 
tured two  to  four  Americans."  We  don't  know  exactly  who  the  pris- 
oners were.  We  suspect  Sgt.  Mel  Holland  was  one.  We  don't  know 
whether  they  were  brought  to  prison  camps  in  Laos,  whether  they 
were  brought  to  prison  camps  in  North  Vietnam  or  whether  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Spetznats  was  involved  in  training  the  Vietnam- 
ese to  conduct  this  operation,  if  they  were  brought  to  Sam  Neua  to 
Soviet  interrogators  or  to  Vieng  Xai  to  the  Soviet  air  base.  Because 
those  Soviet  advisors  in  Vieng  Xai  and  Sam  Neua  were  technical 
experts  who  were  there  to  monitor  American  air  bases  in  Thailand, 
in  the  same  way  that  our  guys  at  Lima  85  were  monitoring  Viet- 
namese air  bases  near  Hanoi.  So  the  Soviets  obviously  would  have 
wanted  to  talk  to  these  guys. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Yes.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  Gilman.  How  do  we  know  there  were  Soviet  interrogators  at 
Sam  Neua? 

Mr.  Santoli.  We  know  there  were  Soviet  experts  there. 

Mr.  Gilman.  How  do  we  know  that? 

Mr.  Santoli.  American  intelligence  people  that  are  currently 
working  this  issue,  and  I  can  introduce  you  to  one  of  them  that  will 
be  in  town  this  week  who  had  a  list  of  places  where  they  were 
known  to  be.  JCRC,  back  in  the  days  before  the  war  ended,  knew 
where  there  were  Soviets  involved  in  different  air  bases  in  Vietnam 
and  in  Laos.  Also  Gerry  Mooney  from  the  NSA  and  other  NSA  peo- 
ple were  monitoring  Soviet  radio  messages  from  those  air  bases. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  could  submit  for  the 
record  in  the  next  few  days  a  documentation  of  where  the  Soviets 
were  and  what  they  were  doing. 

Mr.  Santoli.  Sure,  and  I  recommend  an  expert  witness  to  that, 
who  had  the  NSA  background,  who  was  a  Soviet  expert  as  well  as 
a  Vietnamese  expert,  is  Gerry  Mooney,  who  is  currently  in  Mon- 
tana, but  is  accessible  and  he  could  probably  provide  a  lot  of  those 
records. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Gilman.  If  I  might  just  further  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield. 
Sam  Neua  is  always  a  big  question  mark  for  all  of  us.  We  have  re- 
ports that  many  prisoners  were  being  held  there  but  none  were 
ever  returned  who  have  been  held  in  Sam  Neua.  When  you  tell  us 
that  we  have  information  that  there  were  Soviet  interrogators  in 
Sam  Neua,  that  comes  as  new  information  to  me,  and  I  don't  know 
about  my  other  colleagues,  but  I  would  welcome  having  as  much 
information  that  you  can  provide  us  with  with  regard  to  the  Sam 
Neua  interrogation. 

Mr.  Santoli.  We  suspect  that  there  were  Soviet  interrogators  at 
Vinh  Phu  in  North  Vietnam  that  dealt  directly  with  American  pris- 
oners. We  knew  in  Laos  there  were  Soviet  experts,  technical  ex- 
perts in  Sam  Neua  and  also  in  Vieng  Xai  and  also  at  Khang  Khay. 
The  question  would  be,  when  you  capture  U.S.  servicemen  with  the 
kind  of  technical  skills  like  the  guys  on  Lima  85 — they  were  the 
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best  that  the  Air  Force  had  at  that  time,  the  very  best.  The  Soviets 
obviously  would  have  wanted  to  talk  to  them. 

Mr.  Gilman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  want  this  to  be  an  honest  process  and  we 
want  this  to  have  the  fullest  latitude  of  input  from  the  American 
people  and  anybody  else  who  might  be  able  to  help  us  in  coming 
to  real  conclusions,  so  we  invite  the  witnesses,  the  families  and 
anybody  else  who  has  suggestions  for  witnesses  that  you  might 
think  would  be  helpful  to  us  during  the  course  of  our  actions,  to 
please  make  that  known  to  us,  to  the  subcommittee.  If,  indeed, 
there  are  people  that  you  know  of  that  you  think  we  should  hear 
from,  please  let  us  know  so  that  wherever  they  are,  we  can  have 
either  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  or  a  staff  person  meet  with 
that  person  and  further  discover  if  we  have  additional  reason  to 
speak  with  them.  That  would  be  very  helpful. 

If  anybody  knows  of  any  documents  or  reports  that  have  not  yet 
been  seen  by  us,  we  would  appreciate  knowing  about  that  as  well. 

Mr.  Carver.  Mr.  Chairman,  very  quickly  in  response,  if  you  have 
not  already  talked  to  him,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  you 
talk  to  my  good  friend,  Lieutenant  General  Eugene  Tighe,  the 
former  head  of  DIA,  who  in  fact  chaired  a  group  that  took  a  look 
into  the  report  and  I  have  heard  it  alleged  that  the  initial  draft  of 
his  report  said  there  was  a  probability  that  at  the  time  it  was  writ- 
ten some  decade  or  so  ago  that  there  were  U.S.  prisoners  alive,  and 
that  got  downgraded  in  the  final  version  to  a  possibility.  But  Gen- 
eral Tighe,  I  yield — knowing  my  admiration  for  him,  he  is,  unfortu- 
nately, at  the  moment  battling  with  cancer  and  in  typically  coura- 
geous fashion,  lives  out  on  the  West  Coast.  But  I  am  sure  he  would 
be  happy  to  cooperate  with  you  and  your  staff  in  any  way  he  could. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Members  of  Congress  have  been  known  to  travel 
as  far  as  the  West  Coast,  and  if  that  would  be  possible,  if  it  would 
be  opportune  to  see  him,  we  would  make  those 

Mr.  Gilman.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  To  corroborate  what  Professor  Carver  has  said, 
General  Tighe  was  in  charge  of  the  MIA  issue  in  the  Pentagon  and 
appeared  before  our  committee  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  did 
leave  us  with  the  impression  that  there  was  still  a  number  of  un- 
answered questions  and  that  there  was  that  strong  possibility.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gilman.  U.S.  policy  up  to  this 
point  basically  tells  us  that  we  will  not  pursue  normalization  with 
the  Vietnamese  until  we  have  the,  quote,  "fullest  possible  account- 
ing of  those  Americans  who  have  been  lost  in  the  Vietnam  War." 

Given  all  of  the  logistical  possibilities,  given  the  fact  that  some 
have  been  lost  over  water,  that  there  has  never  been  any  war  of 
any  measurable  magnitude  in  which  a  complete  accounting  of  all 
can  ever  really  be  given,  despite  the  fact  of  hope  springing  eternal 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  especially  those  who  have  loved  ones 
and  those  who  have  given  so  much  thought  to  the  issue,  at  what 
point  do  we  think  that  the  fullest  possible  accounting  has  been 
given?  That  is  a  pretty  open  question. 

Mr.  Sanders.  For  starters,  we  know  when  our  own  government 
tells   us    what   they   know,    everything  that   can    and    reasonably 
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should  be  declassified,  not  just  because  of  national  embarrassment 
keep  classified,  the  hostage  crisis  that  occurred,  the  ransom  de- 
mands that  were  made,  the  offers,  the  continuing  offers  after  Feb- 
ruary 1  that  were  made  for  Ford,  Carter,  all  the  way  down  the  line. 
All  of  those  need  to  be  clearly  defined  to  show  whether  or  not  the 
Vietnamese  clearly  did  or  didn't  have  people. 

If,  in  fact,  the  Vietnamese  never  tried  to  sell  us  people  back,  if 
there  was  no  hostage  crisis,  then  the  best  you  could  be  talking 
about  is  some  people  being  sent  to  China  and  Russia  and  places 
like  that  for  technical  reasons  and  we  would  all  be  probably  wast- 
ing our  time.  But  if  there  was  a  hostage  crisis,  if  ransom  demands 
were  made  and  the  promises  were  not  kept,  then  you  have  the 
starting  point  where  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Vietnamese 
Government  both  have  to  deal  with  reality,  historical  reality,  not 
political  reality,  and  political  reality  right  now  is  what  I  consider 
the  nonsense  that  we  are  dealing  with  today. 

Mr.  Carver.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Morris,  I  think,  should  address 
this  question. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Dr.  Carver. 

Mr.  Carver.  We  need  to  establish  a  base.  Now,  my  friends  in  the 
Pentagon  say  there  are  only  100-odd  really  residual  cases  that 
haven't  been  accounted  for.  I  haven't  seen  the  arithmetic  and 
haven't  been  walked  through  the  logic,  so  I  can't  past  judgment.  If, 
however,  and  this  is  where  the  document  that  Mr.  Morris  discov- 
ered is  so  important,  if  that  document  is  authentic  and  there  was, 
in  fact,  a  pool  of  some  720,  750  that  we  have  not  heretofore  known 
existed,  that  have  been  held  back,  and  we  have  to  start  our  ac- 
counting from  a  larger  base  of  people  who  were  in  North  Vietnam- 
ese hands  and  for  whom  the  North  Vietnamese  should  be  account- 
able, then  that  gives  us  a  different  story. 

So  I  think  at  some  point,  sure,  you  have  got  to  say  we  can't  do 
any  more  than  we  have  already  done,  but  I  think  that  point  has 
been  moved  back  by  Mr.  Morris'  discovery  and  I  will  let  him  ad- 
dress that  himself  because  we  have  now  got  the  run  down  of 
whether  what  he  found  indeed  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  and  if  it 
is,  then  we  have  to  redo  all  our  sums. 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  just  let  me  say,  I  don't  think  that  there  is  a 
serious  debate  about  whether  the  document  is  authentic  or  not.  It 
is  a  question  about  whether  the  facts  in  it  are  accurate.  I  think 
that  is  the  debate.  The  authenticity  has  been  vouched  for  not  only 
by  the  people  I  have  mentioned,  but  also  by  General  Volkogonov, 
who  knows  something  about  this  matter,  being  a  personal  advisor 
to  President  Yeltsin  on  military  matters  and  also  an  archival  re- 
searcher and  probably  one  Russian  who  is  more  familiar  with  these 
matters  than  most.  He  has  also  apparently  told  American  Govern- 
ment officials  that  the  people  they  sent  to  Vietnam  were  amongst 
the  best  and  the  brightest  in  the  Soviet  military  field.  And  I  think 
these  are  important  certifications. 

I  should  also  point  out  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  intelligence  agen- 
cies are  now  referring  to  me  as  an  agent  of  Foreign  Special  Serv- 
ices as  also  an  important  piece  of  evidence  that  there  was  actually 
an  important  document  taken  out. 

I  think  that  with  regard  to  answering  your  question,  how  do  we 
know,  will  we  ever  have  a  full  accounting,  if  we  rely  on  the  re- 
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sources  of  countries  other  than  Vietnam,  we  may  never  know  for 
sure,  because  only  the  Vietnamese  know  for  sure  how  many  people 
they  held  and  what  they  did  with  them.  Our  next  best  bet  are  the 
Soviets  or  the  Russians  and  then  the  Chinese,  and  then  after  that 
it  is  a  long  way  back  to,  I  think,  the  Cubans  who  may  also  know 
because  of  their  close  relationship  with  the  Vietnamese. 

But  I  would  say  on  the  basis  of  the  political  relationships  be- 
tween the  Vietnamese  and  foreign  countries,  as  of  the  years  1972 
to  1982  or  1985,  that  the  next  best  people  after  the  Vietnamese  to 
answer  the  question  would  be  the  Russians  and  the  third  would  be 
the  Chinese,  and  only  by  access  to  documents  are  we  going  to  know 
for  sure,  because — not  only  the  fact  that  the  Vietnamese  were  the 
people  who  held  them  and  know  what  they  did  with  them,  but  it 
is  important  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Communists  are  very 
meticulous  in  recordkeeping.  They  have  the  files  on  who  signed  the 
order  to  execute  the  Polish  officers  in  Karteen,  as  we  found  out  re- 
cently. The  Russians  released  that  document,  President  Yeltsin  re- 
leased that  document  in  the  course  of  prosecuting  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  fall  of  1991.  I  think  that  those  kinds  of  documents 
would  answer  our  question,  but  without  access  to  them,  we  may 
never  have  the  answers. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Tell  me,  if  you  would,  about  this  Australian  20 — 
or  60  Minutes  program. 

Mr.  Santo  Li.  It  appeared  in  November  of  1991.  It  was  produced 
by  Ted  Landrith  who  lives  in  Los  Angeles  who  has  begun — he  is 
a  former  producer  at  CBS  News,  and  with  the  staff  of  Soviet  jour- 
nalists, they  interviewed  a  number  of  former  Soviet  intelligence 
and  Air  Force  officers  who  were  involved  in  Vietnam,  some  of 
whom  claim  to  have  knowledge  of  American  prisoners,  or  in  the 
terms  of  the  pilots,  claim  to  have  flown  American  prisoners  from 
Soviet  air  bases  in  Laos  into  Soviet  air  bases  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  This  was  done  for  Australian  television,  not  for 
American  television.  Why  would  this  not  be  done  for  American  tele- 
vision? 

Mr.  Santoli.  Because  they  tried  to  offer  it  and  American  net- 
works were  not  interested. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Why  were  American  networks  not  interested? 

Mr.  Santoli.  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  a  copy  of  it  which  I  will 
be  glad  to  let  your  staff  have  and  for  you  to  see.  The  question  I 
would  have 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Had  American  networks  seen  what  he  did  or 
they  just  weren't  interested  in  the  speculation  or  is  the  implication 
that  after  he  did  it,  he  could  not  sell  it  to  them  because  of  whatever 
reason? 

Mr.  Santoli.  You  will  have  to  ask  him  that.  I  don't  know  the  de- 
tails. Dolores  Alfond  of  the  Alliance  of  Families  says  she  has  the 
original  copy  of  the  footage  of  the  interviews  that  he  did  with  the 
Soviets. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Would  you  make  that  available  to  the  commit- 
tee? I  know  you  mentioned  that. 

Mr.  Santoli.  I  will  gladly.  I  am  sure  Dolores  will  also. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  While  we  have  you  and  we  don't  have  the  foot- 
age with  us,  to  your  knowledge,  was  there  ever  any  official  U.S. 
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Government  effort  to  interview  those  people  that  were  interviewed 
on  this  60  Minute  piece  that  we  have  not  as  yet  seen  here? 

Mr.  Santoli.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  would  have  to  ask  Joint 
Task  Force  Russia  that  has  investigators  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  if  they  have  done  that.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that.  I 
haven't  seen  anything  on  record  that  they  have  done  it,  but  they 
might  be  trying  and  just  haven't  put  it  on  record. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  There  are  other  meetings  going  on  that  most  of 
us  have  commitments  to.  We  will  not  adjourn  this  hearing  until  it 
is  over,  although  some  members  who  are  trying  to  participate  at 
the  other  meeting  as  well,  I  will  yield  some  time  at  this  time  to 
Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  regret — I  will  have 
to  be  brief  because  we  do  have  an  important  meeting  that  is  going 
on  right  now.  I  would  like  to  ask  these  four  experts,  and  we  can 
see  the  experts  in  your  particular  field,  having  reviewed  now  the 
whole  MIA-POW  question  and  each  one  of  you  having  presented 
some  new  information  based  upon  your  research,  what  do  you 
think  we  should  best  be  doing  now  as  a  committee  of  investigation 
in  this  area? 

Mr.  Carver  has  suggested  an  authentication  commission  to  start 
with  some  of  the  questions  that  are  still  out  there.  Mr.  Morris  says 
no  need  to  authenticate  anymore.  You  have  got  the  information.  Go 
on  to  some  other  areas. 

Mr.  Santoli  has  pointed  out  some  new  information  on  another 
tier  of  prison  camps  and  Mr.  Sanders  has  pointed  out  some  new  in- 
formation. I  am  going  to  ask  each  one  of  you  to  make  a  quick  brief 
recommendation  to  our  committee  as  to  what  you  think  we  should 
be  doing  as  a  next  step. 

Dr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Morris.  Golly.  I  know  my  angle  on  the  thing  and  I  will  just 
explain  to  you  where  I  have  been  successful. 

Mr.  Gilman.  If  you  would  be  brief. 

Mr.  Morris.  I  think  there  should  be  some  provision  made  by  the 
Congress  in  future  discussions  with  the  Russians  about  economic 
aid  that  they  should  take  the  KGB  goons  out  of  the  archives  and 
allow  access  to  Western  scholars  again. 

Mr.  Gilman.  You  might  be  interested  to  know,  we  conditioned 
our  aid  to  Russia  on  coming  forth  with  whatever  information  they 
might  have  on  MIA's  and  POW's. 

Mr.  Morris.  They  are  not  doing  any  research.  The  documents 
you  were  given  by  General  Volkogonov  were  not  discovered  by  Gen- 
eral Volkogonov.  The  group  of  documents  given  to  Task  Force  Rus- 
sia on  April  8  of  this  year  were  the  documents  which  were  discov- 
ered by  Russian  researchers  in  the  course  of  their  work  with  the 
Wilson  Center  Project  with  which  I  was  involved.  There  are  heavily 
censored  documents.  For  example,  the  political  report  from  the  em- 
bassy of  1970  is  30  pages  long.  The  original  was  over  200  pages 
long.  The  declassification  commission,  which  includes  members  of 
the  GIU  and  the  securities  services  took  out  170  pages  at  least  of 
that  document. 

I  know  what  is  in  that  document.  I  don't  think  there  is  any- 
thing— I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  related  to  the  POWs  and  MIA's. 
But  I  am  giving  you  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  information 
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is  still  being  censored  by  the  Russians,  by  the  reactionary  forces, 
by  the  conservative  forces  who  are  opposed  to  everything  Yeltsin 
stands  for,  and  I  think  we  should  give  Yeltsin  a  bit  of  encourage- 
ment to  move  against  these  people  and  restore  the  access  that  we 
need. 

Mr.  Gilman.  So  while  we  may  have  limited  access,  you  think  we 
need  greater  access.  And  then  how  do  we  pursue 

Mr.  Morris.  They  have  gone  backwards  since  April  12.  We  have 
less  access  than  we  have  had  as  of  April  12,  and  I  think  your  peo- 
ple in  Task  Force  Russia  will  tell  you  the  same  thing.  We  need  to 
give — we  need  to  alert  President  Yeltsin.  He  may  not  know  about 
all  of  this.  We  need  to  alert  him  that  what  happened  with  regard 
to  the  discovery  of  this  document  was  not  something  about  which 
Russia  needs  to  be  ashamed.  It  is  something  of  which  Russia 
should  be  proud  and  something  they  can  work  toward  to  develop 
a  new  and  more  powerful  and  close  and  intimate  relationship  with 
the  United  States  on.  If  they  could  come  forward  with  more  infor- 
mation, the  American  people  will  be  grateful. 

We  have  got  to  emphasize  that  to  him  and  get  these  old  reaction- 
ary Communist  KGB  people  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Dr.  Carver. 

Mr.  Carver.  Well,  I  also  think  we  ought  to  concentrate  on  docu- 
ments. We  have  a  slight  semantic  difficulty  here.  It  is  clearly — 
what  Mr.  Morris  found  is  an  authentic  Russian  document.  I  think 
Congress  should  encourage  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
look  into  the  accuracy,  whether  General  Quang,  in  fact,  made  the 
briefing  and  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  that  he  made.  Further- 
more, we  should  pressure  the  Vietnamese  and  knock  off  any  fur- 
ther talk  of  IMF  until  they  make  available  to  us  the  entire  records 
of  the  Enemy  Proselytizing  Department  which  handled  prisoners. 
They  claimed  they  very  conveniently  lost  in  a  fire  a  couple  months 
ago,  just  as  we  started  asking  for  them  seriously.  But  as  Dr.  Morris 
mentioned,  they  are  the  world's  greatest  bureaucrats  and  I  can't 
imagine  there  isn't  at  least  one  duplicate  set  kicking  around  some- 
where. So  we  have  got  to  press  both  the  Russians  and  the  Vietnam- 
ese for  all  the  documentary  help  they  can  give  us  and  then  draw 
our  own  conclusions  after  having  read  them  as  to  where  we  want 
to  go  and  how  fast  we  want  to  move. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thanks  for  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  Santoli. 

Mr.  Santoli.  I  think  that  you  need  to  continue  beyond  these 
hearings  to  have  a  commission  with  full  subpoena  power.  The 
President  has  ordered  our  own  archives  to  be  declassified,  we  need 
a  select  group  of  nonbiased  investigators,  as  Chairman  Ackerman 
said,  nonpolitical,  who  will  have  no  agenda  other  than  to  try  to  find 
the  truth,  to  be  studying  these  documents  and  also  documents  like 
I  have  given  you  today  that  list  names  of  people  that  have  been  re- 
dacted that  were  known  to  have  been  in  the  prison  system  in  Laos. 
We  have  got  to  track  them  from  the  time  they  were  captured  until 
present  time.  For  the  pilots  that  were  interrogated  by  the  Russians 
and  Chinese  at  Vinh  Phu,  we  have  got  to  find  out  if  there  were 
eight  people  shot  down  in  1967  in  that  area  and  interrogated  there. 
Well,  who  were  they? 
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Simple  intelligence  has  not  been  done  such  as  looking  at  who 
was  shot  down  in  that  area,  who  wound  up  in  the  main  system, 
and  whoever  didn't,  we  would  have  to  consider  as  possibly  have 
been  at  Vinh  Phu.  That  isn't  being  done  by  our  military  people.  So 
we  need  independent  investigators  with  full  integrity  and  full  sub- 
poena power  under  your  control  to  be  able  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 

this. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Allow  me  just  to  say  at  this  point  that  this  is  not 

a  task  force. 

Mr.  Santoli.  Maybe  that  is  what  we  need. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Should  this  continue  under  a  task  force  or  had 
a  task  force  been  appointed,  that  task  force  would  not  be  operating 
under  the  full  rules  and  authority  that  we  enjoy  as  a  subcommit- 
tee. Keeping  this  within  the  purview  of  this  subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  this  subcommittee  does  have,  through 
the  rules  of  the  Congress,  the  ability  to  subpoena  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  full  committee  and  the  rest  of  the  House,  unlike  that 
of  a  task  force.  So  those  possibilities  do  exist  within  our  purview. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Sanders. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Let  me  give  you  a  real  easy  one  because  most  of 
the  stuff  I  talk  about  probably  does  take  task  forces  and  those 
kinds  of  things  to  force  massive  documents  out,  but  these  two 
drawings  right  here  that  we  can  get  you  enlarged  copies  of,  the  Vi- 
etnamese Lieutenant  Colonel  whose  name  escapes  me  right  now 
who  works  with  the  U.S.  Government  in  Hanoi  on  MIA's  knows  the 
names  of  these  two  guys  who  have  been  under  their  control,  and 
these  sketches  came  from  1979.  Who  are  these  guys?  Are  they  le- 
gitimate POW's?  They  are  legitimate  Americans,  apparently,  and  a 
senior  Vietnamese  official  working  with  our  Government  knows 
who  they  are. 

That  would  be  a  very  easy  thing,  I  would  think,  for  your  people 
to  get  at  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Somebody  knows  who  those  people  are? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes.  Phontao  over  in  Hanoi  who  works  with  U.S. 
military  personnel,  he  is  North  Vietnamese  military. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Maybe  I  am  naive.  Has  anybody  asked  who 
these  people  are? 

Mr.  Santoli.  Not  as  far  as  we  can  tell.  If  they  have,  the  answer 
hasn't  been  given. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Maybe  you  can  talk  to  us  afterwards  and  maybe 
we  can  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  now  gotten  several 
good  recommendations  for  constructive  action  for  our  committee 
from  our  experts.  We  are  not  going  to  have  enough  time  today  to 
get  to  all  our  questions. 

I  would  like  the  opportunity  to  be  able  to  submit  some  of  our 
questions  to  our  panelists  and  ask  if  they  would  be  kind  enough 
to  respond  in  writing  and  make  that  part  of  our  record,  with  your 
permission. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Without  objection,  the  Chair  will  allow  written 
questions  to  people  who  testified  today.  You  need  to  keep  in  mind 
you  have  been  sworn  before  the  committee  so  whatever  you  do  sub- 
mit afterwards  falls  into  the  same  context. 
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Mr.  Gilman.  Before  I  have  to  leave,  I  want  to  thank  our  panel- 
ists for  taking  the  time  to  bring  to  our  attention  the  information 
you  have  provided  which  I  think  is  substantial  and  which  certainly 
warrants  further  investigation  and  further  pursuit  by  our  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  two 
other  letters  that  I  sent  to  President  Clinton.  One  I  handed  to  him 
personally  in  the  Roosevelt  room  in  the  White  House;  and  one  I 
sent  him  when  I  learned  he  might  be  moving  to  approve  IMF  loans 
for  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Without  objection. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  would  imagine  that  if  we  are  to  believe  that 
all  the  American  POWs  were  returned  in  1973,  we  would  have  to 
then  believe  that  no  Russians  or  Chinese  directly  interrogated  any 
American  POW's  during  the  war. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Santoli.  No  Americans,  except  for  one  CIA  agent,  ever 
talked  about  having  been  interrogated  by  Russians  or  Chinese. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  went  to  Vietnam  with  Senator  Kerry  and 
Senator  McCain  and  others  recently  and  when  they  left,  I  stayed 
behind  and  took  a  journey  into  the  hinterlands  and  stayed  at  a 
hotel  in  which  the  proprietor  made  clear  that  many  Russians  had 
stayed  there  during  the  war. 

So  we  are  to  believe  that  they  had  large  numbers  of  Russians 
that  were  sent  to  Vietnam,  but  thev  didn't  bother  to  insist,  and  the 
Russians  were  providing  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  military  equip- 
ment to  the  Vietnamese,  but  the  Russians  did  not  insist  on  having 
their  personnel  directly  interrogate  the  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  suggestion  being  that  these  were  not  Rus- 
sian tourists? 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Correct.  After  seeing  the  type  of  facilities 
that  exist,  I  don't  think  there  will  be  tourists  there  for  awhile  until 
of  course  we  give  them  large  IMF  loans  in  order  to  improve  the 
number  of  tourists  that  would  come  and  millions  of  dollars  will 
pour  into  the  country  because  then  they  will  have  facilities  fit  for 
tourists. 

At  this  point,  if  the  U.S.  Government  has  told  us  the  truth  and 
if  the  Vietnamese  are  telling  the  truth,  we  have  to  believe  that 
there  were  no  interrogations  because  none  of  our  prisoners  were 
ever  interrogated  who  came  back  except  for  this  one  CIA  fellow. 

I  believe  that  stretches  things  beyond  the  breaking  point — I  don't 
know  if  there  is  someone  here  who  believes  that.  If  there  is,  there 
is  someone  outside  who  would  like  to  sell  them  junk  bonds  from 
Lincoln  Savings,  I  am  sure. 

On  the  trip,  what  was  fascinating  to  me  was  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Chairman,  Pete  Peterson  from  Florida,  who  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  for  6  years  in  Vietnam,  told  me  that  he  was  kept 
prisoner  for  6  years,  but  for  the  first  3  years  of  his  imprisonment 
he  was  never  permitted  to  talk  or  to  meet  with  or  to  have  any  con- 
tact with  any  other  American. 

So  for  3  years  he  was  Pete  Peterson  in  his  cell,  but  no  one  knew 
he  was  there.  In  fact,  he  told  me  that  he  was  classified  as  missing 
in  action  and  not  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  I  thought  that  was  rather 
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significant;  after  3  years,  then  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war.  His 
family  was  told,  the  American  Government  had  said  he  was  miss- 
ing in  action  and  not  a  prisoner  of  war  for  those  3  years. 

What  I  think  is  fascinating  is  when  I  was  on  the  trip,  I  asked 
for  the  record  of  his  prison  because  if  Pete  was  there  for  3  years 
and  he  was  missing  in  action  for  3  years,  maybe  there  was  some- 
body else  and  those  records  are  not  available. 

Does  anyone  on  this  panel  believe  that  those  records  don't  exist? 
Please  raise  your  hand  if  you  think  the  records  don't  exist  from 
that  prison. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let  me  clarify  the  record  because  the  stenog- 
rapher can't  draw  people's  hands — each  of  the  panelists,  is  this  an 
affirmation?  Everybody  on  the  panel  believes  that  those  kinds  of 
records  exist? 

Mr.  Santoli.  I  would  say  not  only  do  those  records  exist,  but  also 
General  Quang's  records  of  Military  Region  4  exist,  General  Vu 
Lap's  records  exist  from  the  Northwest  Military  Region.  That  also 
would  give  us  a  lot  of  answers  of  Americans  who  were  being  held 
in  a  separate  prison  system,  whether  it  be  in  Vietnam  or  Laos. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  In  my  letter  to  President  Clinton,  I  suggested 
that  he  establish  a  skeptics  list  of  demands  that  we  would  have  be- 
fore we  move  forward  in  any  type  of  normalization  with  Vietnam, 
and  certainly  moving  toward  more  IMF  loans  certainly  is  a  step  to- 
ward that. 

One  of  the  things  on  the  skeptics  list  I  believe  that  would  be  ab- 
solutely essential  would  be  the  records  from  those  prisons,  not  only 
those  prisons,  but  hospitals  that  took  care  of  Americans  during 
that  time  and  also  records  from  the  military  units  that  were  oper- 
ating in  Vietnam  at  that  time  that  were  known  to  have  taken  pris- 
oners, and  the  Vietnamese  military  units  in  Laos  that  were  known 
to  have  taken  prisoners.  Those  records  we  are  told  do  not  exist. 

For  the  record,  I  believe  it  is  a  travesty,  a  dereliction  of  duty  for 
us  to  move  forward  bettering  relations  before  we  have  at  least 
those  records. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Southeast  Asia,  I  visited  Cambodia  and  I  vis- 
ited the  death  camps  and  I  noted  that  in  the  Cambodian  death 
camps,  not  only  had  they  taken  the  list  of  names  and  had  files  of 
every  one  of  the  prisoners  who  they  murdered,  but  they  also  had 
pictures  of  each  and  every  person  who  they  had  murdered  and  the 
pictures  often  depicted  children  who  were  11-year-old  and  12-year- 
old  children. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  totalitarian  nation  at  war  with  the 
United  States  would  keep  better  records  of  their  prisoners  of  war 
by  the  military  rank  and  photos,  et  cetera,  than  Communists  would 
keep  records  of  children  who  they  murdered  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Morris,  you  have  suggested — by  the  way,  when  I  have  asked 
for  grave  sites  and  other  records,  I  received  the  answer  in  Vietnam 
that  B-52's  destroyed  the  grave  sites;  fires  destroyed  the  records, 
et  cetera.  My  answer  was  that  this  is  very  similar,  and  I  don't 
think  it  translated  very  well,  to  young  people  in  the  United  States 
saying  "My  dog  ate  the  homework."  I  don't  know  if  that  translated, 
but  I  think  they  got  the  message. 

Right  now,  Mr.  Morris,  you  are  saying  that  we  no  longer  have 
access  to  the  type  of  activity,  research  activity  that  produced  the 
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document,  the  famous  document  that  you  discovered,  and  that  in 
fact  if  the  same  rules  applied  then  as  apply  now,  you  would  not 
have  discovered  the  document? 

Mr.  Morris.  Absolutely.  I  would  not  have  been  in  the  building 
because  nobody  is  allowed  into  the  building.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  the  atmosphere  there.  People  are  terrified.  I  have  had 
four  different  reports,  two  from  Russians  and  two  from  American 
scholars,  one  who  is  living  in  Russia,  one  who  have  gone  back  and 
visited — the  archivists  are  in  a  state  of  terror,  they  are  being  inves- 
tigated by  the  security  people. 

A  very  prominent  Russian  dissident  emigre  who  has  spent  15 
years  in  psychiatric  prisons  and  who  is  a  hero  to  many  of  Yeltsin's 
people,  was  in  Moscow  working  in  the  same  archive  as  I  was  on 
a  different  subject,  and  not  only  was  he  not  allowed  into  the  build- 
ing, but  his  friend,  the  Director  of  the  Russian  State  Archive  Sys- 
tem, a  member  of  the  Russian  Government,  would  not  receive  him 
in  his  office,  but  asked  to  meet  him  on  the  street  and  they  walked 
around  the  Kremlin  for  an  hour  to  talk.  This  gives  you  an  idea  of 
the  atmosphere  which  has  been  generated  as  a  result. 

As  far  as  the  archives  are  concerned,  the  archive  in  which  I  am 
working  which  the  security  forces  have  taken  an  interest  in,  we  are 
back  to  the  situation  of  15  years  ago. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  under 
circumstances  like  this  for  our  Government  to  blithely  move  for- 
ward toward  normalization  is  again  highly  questionable.  The  ad- 
ministration must  know  what  Mr.  Morris  has  said  and  if  not,  we 
will  make  sure  the  administration  does  know  about  it. 

Just  to  correct  you  Mr.  Morris  on  a  statement  you  made  earlier, 
I  feel  strongly  about  correcting  a  serious  mistake  that  you  made 
earlier.  Those  Communists  who  are  still  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
not  conservatives.  The  conservatives  are  the  ones  who  fought  the 
Communists  all  along.  The  Communist  are  left  wing.  The  anti- 
Communists  are  right  wing.  Just  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  appreciate  that  coming  from  the  gentleman  to 
my  left. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  would  appreciate — I  appreciate  this  testi- 
mony today.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am,  however,  upset — not  upset,  I  am 
just  dismayed  I  guess — I  wish  we  would  have  some  representatives 
of  the  administration  here  to  testify  today. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  will  be  doing  that.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  getting  as  many  witnesses  together  at  the  time  that  we  wanted 
them  initially  and  that  being  the  case  we  decided  to  go  ahead  and 
put  the  private  witnesses  on  all  at  the  same  time.  We  have  been 
working  diligently,  the  committee  and  public  should  know,  to 
schedule  a  full  hearing  with  representatives  of  the  administration 
so  that  we  might  be  able  to  very  closely  question  them  as  to  what 
their  intentions  are  for  any  policy  shifts  and  to  find  out  what  their 
intentions  are  so  far  as  any  information  that  they  might  have  that 
we  and  the  American  public  would  want  to  see. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  On  this  trip  to  Vietnam,  I  was  fascinated  to 
find  out  that  our  team  does  not  have  helicopter  access  to  wherever 
they  want  to  go  in  Vietnam.  In  fact,  they  have  to  ride  on  Russian 
helicopters,  meaning  Vietnamese  helicopters,  which  means  a  cer- 
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tain  amount  of  notice  has  to  be  given  prior  to  any  type  of  investiga- 
tion. 

I  also  was  fascinated  to  find  out  that  certain  areas  like  the  tri- 
country  area  which  is  also  known  as  the  Dragon  Trail  area  where 
Laos,  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  come  together,  that  no  members  of 
the  American  task  force  have  actually  investigated  and  been  in 
that  particular  area  even  though  it  is  a  prime  location  along  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  where  prisoners  taken  from  the  South  to  the 
North  would  have  been  through  that  area. 

Are  there  any  other  specific  areas  that  any  of  the  witnesses  know 
of  that  we  should  focus  on  for  investigation  in  Vietnam  or  in  South- 
east Asia? 

Mr.  Santoli.  I  think  one  key  area  is  to  get  some  new  translators 
immediately.  The  translators  often  that  American  teams  use  are 
Vietnamese  Communist  officials.  Within  that  police  state  there  is 
no  way  that  they  are  going  get  candid,  open  statements  from  wit- 
nesses about  anything  that  would  go  against  government  policy. 

There  needs  to  be,  I  would  recommend  Vietnamese-Americans, 
especially  Vietnamese-Americans  who  served  in  the  U.S.  military 
who  speak  that  language  as  a  native  tongue  as  the  translators  for 
the  Joint  Task  Force  and  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  the  same  way. 

In  Cambodia,  last  year  Thach  Saren,  a  Cambodian  American 
Army  reservist  from  this  area  who  went  along  on  one  mission.  The 
State  Department  team  in  Phnom  Penh  were  not  comfortable  with 
a  Cambodian-American  being  there.  Part  of  the  reason  was  a  num- 
ber of  Saren's  family  had  been  killed  during  the  Pol  Pot  time  by 
Hun  Sen's  troops  in  the  eastern  region.  And  not  wanting  to  offend 
Hun  Sen,  U.S.  diplomats  said  Saren  wasn't  welcome  as  part  of 
their  team.  Even  though  he  was  the  most  qualified 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  That  suggestion  is  very  well  put.  Is  there  any 
region  or  geographic  area  that  has  not  been  looked  at  that  you  be- 
lieve needs  to  be  looked  at? 

Mr.  Santoli.  I  think  areas  where  there  have  been  satellite  re- 
ports that  are  still  not  definitively  determined  whether  or  not  there 
could  have  been  Americans  at  particular  prison  locations.  Rather 
than  waiting  2  or  3  years  to  finally  send  an  investigator,  there 
needs  to  be  immediate  action. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  In  terms  of  China,  Mr.  Santoli,  have  we  actu- 
ally looked  into  those  areas  in  China,  like  where  we  said  that  the 
prisoners  had  been  taken? 

Mr.  Santoli.  We  did  have  it  seems,  according  to  some  of  the  doc- 
uments, some  aerial  reconnaissance  it  appears  from  the  way  the 
documents  describe  these  areas,  during  that  period  of  the  early 
1970's.  Remember,  that  was  the  time  that  Nixon  and  Kissinger 
were  opening  relations  with  China  and  they  would  not  have  want- 
ed something  as  dicey  as  American  prisoners  to  get  in  the  way  of 
opening  relations. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  American  prisoners  were  still  alive  in 
China,  I  don't  know  that  they  would  be  in  those  same  areas.  The 
main  prison  camp  location  in  China  is  in  the  Northwest,  in  an  area 
that  is  around  a  big  lake  in  Tsinghai  Province  that  is  between 
what  is  left  of  Tibet  and  inner-Mongolia.  That  is  the  main  gulag 
center  in  China. 
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I  would  like  to  see  interviewing  of  Chinese  prisoners  who  have 
come  out  of  that  area  to  find  out  whether  or  not — as  we  could  have 
done  with  Soviet  prisoners  coming  out  of  the  gulag  and  Jewish  dis- 
sidents who  came  out  during  the  1970's  and  early  1980's — as  to 
whether  any  Americans  have  been  seen  within  the  Chinese  gulag. 
I  don't  believe  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  would  appreciate  if  any  of  you  have  specific 
suggestions  for  a  skeptics  list  for  the  President  which  I  suggested 
to  nim,  that  you  might  put  in  writing  to  me  or  the  committee  and 
specifically  say  before  any  further  normalization  with  Vietnam 
moves  forward  we  should  at  least  do  this,  whether  it  is  look  at  a 
specific  area,  whether  it  is  having  a  team  with  our  own  translators 
go  here  or  there;  for  example,  Mr.  Morris  saying  at  the  very  least 
we  should  have  access  to  specific  files — if  you  could  say  specifically 
what  files,  what  archives  should  be  opened,  give  me  those  specifics 
so  I  can  go  to  the  administration  and  say  "Here  is  your  skeptics 
list." 

One  example  I  would  think  was  any  elected  official,  any  Amer- 
ican elected  official  should  be  able  to  go  anywhere  in  Vietnam  on 
an  American  helicopter  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  At  least  we  are 
elected  officials  and  I  don't  know  if  the  public  trust  us  more  than 
they  trust  certain  other  people,  but  at  least  we  have  some  credibil- 
ity in  terms  of  visiting  these  areas. 

If  you  could  provide  what  you  think  is  a  list  that  the  President 
should  fulfill  before  he  moves  forward,  I  will  then  present  that  to 
the  administration  and  see  this  if  they  can  fulfill  this. 

Mr.  Rohrbacher  Obviously  we  are  on  the  road  to  normalization. 
This  is  the  first  step.  If  there  is  something  we  should  do  as  respon- 
sible Americans  and  as  people  who  care  about  those  who  may  have 
been  left  behind  and  want  a  full  accounting,  let's  figure  out  exactly 
what  will  close  this  book,  what  will  meet  those  requirements  before 
we  can  iust  move  on. 

I  don  t  think  the  requirements  have  been  met  as  yet  and  there 
are  many,  many  questions  that  you  have  raised  today  that  I  think 
need  to  be  answered  before  we  take  any  further  steps  toward  nor- 
malization. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you. 

I  think  the  comments  and  statements  by  the  gentleman  are  very, 
very  appropriate  and  indicate  also  what  I  believe  is  a  sound  course 
of  action.  I  would  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  just  to  reit- 
erate it  to  the  witnesses  and  any  others  who  would  have  an  inter- 
est. It  does  indeed,  as  Mr.  Rohrbacher  suggests,  we  are  somewhere 
on  the  road  right  now  to  a  normalization  of  relations  there,  and  ex- 
actly what  the  timetable  might  be,  I  guess  is  still  not  yet  deter- 
mined. But  it  would  be  helpful,  assuming  that  that  is  the  road  on 
which  we  are  now  traveling,  to  find  out  from  our  witnesses  how 
they  think  we  should  best  approach  under  that  assumption  the  get- 
ting of  a  full  accounting. 

Whether  or  not  we  have  given  away  our  leverage  by  embarking 
down  this  trail,  let's  set  that  aside  for  the  moment  and  say  we  are 
heading  down  that  trial  because  the  reality  is  that  that  is  what  it 
appears  we  are  doing.  Where  do  we  go  from  here  in  getting  a  full 
accounting? 
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Maybe  indeed — and  history  will  tell  us  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong — we  will  get  a  clearer  accounting  that  we  might  not  have 
otherwise  gotten  with  the  other  strategy  that  we  have  been  pursu- 
ing. Nobody  knows.  If  indeed  we  have  abandoned  that  strategy  or 
are  in  the  process  of  abandoning  or  changing  that  strategy,  how  do 
we  use  this  new  strategy  to  leverage  and  how  do  we  get  what  we 
need  to  satisfy  ourselves? 

Mr.  Carver.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  just  touched  on  a  most  impor- 
tant point,  sir.  I  have  been  watching  Vietnamese  behavior  for  the 
better  part  of  four  decades.  I  have  yet  to  see  them  respond  as  we 
would  want  them  to  respond  to  any  "forthcoming  gesture."  They 
cheerfully  put  in  their  pockets  whatever  we  are  foolish  enough  to 
give  them  for  free  and  start  negotiating  from  there. 

I  think  any  further  actions  of  a  positive  nature  dealing  with  the 
IMF  or  anything  else  are  not  going  to  elicit  the  kind  of  response 
we  want.  They  are  just  going  to  be  put  on  the  side  and  let  the  ne- 
gotiations then  begin  over  a  narrower  turf. 

I  think  that  you  are  right  and  Congressman  Dornan  is  right.  We 
should  prepare  a  list  of  what  the  U.S.  Government  thinks  they 
should  be  required  to  do  before  we  make  further  gestures  and  then 
let  them  do  it.  Don't  give  them  something  for  notning.  Make  them 
comply  with  our  relatively  modest  and  legitimate  list  before  there 
is  any  further  concrete  action  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  would  like  to  make  an  observation.  One,  during 
the  war  in  Korea,  the  Chinese  kept  literally  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans in  POW  camps  on  their  side  of  the  Yalu  River.  Only  26  of 
those  thousands  ever  came  home. 

We  ended  up  recognizing  China  and  I  am  curious  as  to  how 
many  POWs  we  got  back  after  we  recognized  them?  What  good  did 
that  do,  as  an  aside? 

Mr.  Morris.  On  the  Laotian  example,  there  are  300-plus  Ameri- 
cans who  never  came  back  from  Laos.  The  U.S.  Government  never 
ceased  to  recognize  Laos  when  the  Communists  took  over,  and  I 
understand  there  was  a  small  aid  program. 

One  can  evaluate  the  rewards  that  have  come  from  continuing 
recognition  and  good  faith  on  the  parts  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  there  are  two  classic  instances  in 
the  history  of  the  war  which  are  used,  and  I  think  Henry  Kissinger 
would  proudly  cite  them — he  does,  in  fact — what  happened  when 
Lyndon  Johnson  gave  unilateral  bombing  halts,  what  happened 
when  he  gave  the'68  bombing  halt,  and  compare  the  response  there 
with  the  response  after  the  mining  of  the  harbors  in  1972  by  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  the  bombing  which  took  place  at  that  time,  and  then 
when  there  was  a  negotiating  problem  in  the  late  fall,  the  Christ- 
mas bombing,  Senator  McCain  continually  refers  to  the  fact  the 
reason  why  he  is  here  and  not  over  there  was  because  of  the 
Christmas  combing.  There  is  something  to  that. 

I  am  sorry  to  pour  cold  water  on  policy  tendencies  which  are  al- 
ready under  way. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let  me  just  add  to  that  a  note,  not  of  pessimism 
or  optimism,  but  a  note  of  philosophy.  Sometimes  when  there  are 
two  paths  from  which  to  choose,  we  make  an  honest  guess  as  to 
which  path  to  go  down  to  achieve  our  objectives  and  we  travel  that 
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path  as  long  as  we  can  hoping  that  those  objectives  will  be  met. 
Sometimes  they  are  not.  And  sometimes  we  say  "Well,  let's  stay  the 
course  and  see  what  happens  and  continue  down  that  path,'  and 
that  process  can  take  forever  if  our  objectives  and  hopes  and  de- 
sires and  dreams  are  not  accomplished. 

Sometimes  we  say  "Well,  let's  go  down  the  other  path,"  and  we 
do  that,  and  sometimes  the  same  thing  happens,  and  then  we  pun- 
ish ourselves  in  an  agonizing  way  and  say  "Perhaps  we  should 
have  stayed  on  the  other  course."  We  could  do  this  to  ourselves  for- 
ever and  ever  and  ever. 

There  exists  the  possibility  that  both  paths  will  not  accomplish 
what  we  want  to  accomplish,  as  agonizing  a  prospect  as  that  is,  but 
that  sometimes  is  a  reality  that  we  have  to  face.  I  think  that  what 
we  have  to  do  together,  all  of  us  in  a  nonpartisan,  human  way,  is 
hold  hands  and  walk  down  those  paths  together,  to  insist  if  nothing 
else  that  our  Government  tell  us  the  truth,  share  with  us  that  in- 
formation that  they  might  have  and  know,  to  help  us  open  those 
doors  of  archives  tnat  might  be  locked,  to  allow  us  access  to  infor- 
mation. As  scholars  act  as  a  government  should  act,  to  make  those 
things  available  to  its  citizens  so  that  we  might  learn  all  that  we 
think  we  need  to  know,  so  that  somehow  as  a  people  and  as  a  soci- 
ety we  can  come  to  terms  and  to  grips  with  reality,  as  difficult  as 
that  might  be. 

I  believe  and  I  think  that  all  of  the  members  of  this  subcommit- 
tee believe  that  this  government  has  an  obligation  to  its  citizenry 
to  somehow  end  this  war.  It  has  gone  on  in  a  very  agonizing  way, 
and  raged  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  had  this  personal  in- 
volvement with  it  in  a  way  that  has  not  yet  ended,  and  this  com- 
mittee wants  to  be  helpful  to  our  Congress  and  to  all  of  you  in  that 
fashion. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  the  tremendous  discipline  you  have 
showed,  the  tenacity  that  you  feel  toward  this  issue  and  the  level 
of  endurance  of  tolerating  a  hearing  of  this  length.  It  will  continue. 
We  want  to  hear  from  more  witnesses. 

During  the  course  of  this  committee  hearing,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  had  not  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  for  the  record, 
we  were  joined  by  the  following  Members  of  Congress  who  did  not 
appear  as  asking  questions  on  the  record  but  nonetheless  partici- 
pated: Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Fingerhut,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Dornan 
and  Mr.  Royce.  All  others,  I  believe,  appeared  on  the  record  and 
participated. 

Thank  you  all  very  much.  This  hearing  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:45  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 


POW/MIA's:  MISSING  PIECES  IN  THE  PUZZLE, 
THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  VIEW 


THURSDAY,  JULY  22,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:30  a.m.  in  room 
2255,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Gary  L.  Ackerman 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  We  meet 
today  in  our  continuing  series  of  briefings  and  hearings  on  one  of 
the  saddest  chapters  in  American  history.  I  do  have  an  opening 
statement. 

In  the  interest  of  saving  time,  I  will  place  my  statement  in  the 
record  and  ask  if  anybody  else  would  like  to  do  the  same. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  want  to  offer  my 
personal  welcome  to  Mr.  Ross  and  Secretary  Quinn  before  our  sub- 
committee this  morning  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  their  testi- 
monies and  hopefully  we  can  get  a  better  insight  on  what  is  hap- 
pening right  now  in  Vietnam  and  our  relationship  with  that  coun- 
try. 

I  appreciate  your  taking  the  initiative  to  conduct  this  hearing 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  come  out  with  some  very  resourceful  op- 
tions and  see  what  we  can  do  to  resolve  this  issue. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  this 
subcommittee  is  playing  a  vital  role. 

If  the  United  States  is  heading  toward  normalization  of  relations 
with  Vietnam,  there  are  questions  that  need  to  be  answered,  and 
if  they  are  not  answered,  there  will  be  a  political  price  to  pay  in 
the  future  and  also  some  people  may  lose  faith  in  democracy  frank- 
ly if  they  think  that  someone  is  pulling  the  wool  over  their  eyes. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothered  me  is  the  level  of  cooperation 
with  government  officials.  In  the  last  2  years  I  have  taken  a  special 
interest  in  this — not  only  this  specific  issue,  but  also  Southeast 
Asia  in  general,  and  I  have  made  requests  of  various  government 
officials  for  information  and  have  not  received  anywhere  near  full 
cooperation. 

In  fact,  I  would  say  that  the  government  has  been  obstructionist 
in — almost  in  a  malicious  way,  and  when  I  make  requests,  that 
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those  requests  are  not  fulfilled,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  talk  to 
the  government  witnesses  today  about  why  certain  things  aren't 
happening  as  well  as  what  is  happening. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  met  with  private  witnesses  at  our  last  open  hearing  and 
today  we  are  pleased  to  have  witnesses  from  the  administration. 

We  want  to  welcome  Edward  W.  Ross,  the  Acting  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  POW-MIA  affairs  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Kenneth  Quinn,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Bureau 
of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  State  Department.  Welcome 
to  both  of  you.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  and  we 
look  forward  to  sharing  and  hearing  your  views. 

STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  M.  QUINN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY, BUREAU  OF  EAST  AND  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE 

Mr.  Quinn.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  likewise  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  to  discuss  this  issue  of  great 
importance  to  the  administration,  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Assistant  Secretary  Lord  has  left  this  morning  on  another  trip  to 
Asia  with  Secretary  Christopher,  having  only  been  back  in  Wash- 
ington less  than  3  days.  If  he  wasn't  on  that  trip,  he  would  be  here 
himself  because  of  his  great  personal  interest  in  this  and  his  desire 
to  be  in  as  close  contact  with  the  Congress  and  with  this  sub- 
committee as  possible  on  this  issue. 

But  I  am  pleased  to  help  him  and  my  testimony  will  closely  par- 
allel what  he  reported  to  the  Senate  yesterday. 

Mr.  Ross  and  I  are  appearing  here  before  you  after  returning 
from  a  trip  to  Vietnam  with  the  special  Presidential  delegation  on 
POW/MIA  which  was  jointly  led  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  Hershel  Gober,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Winston  Lord 
and  the  Assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Lieutenant  General  Michael  Ryan. 

We  were  joined  by  representatives  of  four — of  the  four  largest 
veterans'  organizations  in  America  who  were  invited  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  were  also  accompanied  by  our  Ambassador  to  Thailand, 
David  Lambertson  who  had  the  job  that  I  now  occupy  and  worked 
on  this  issue  in  the  late  1980's,  and  a  dedicated  expert  team  of  gov- 
ernment officials. 

The  National  League  of  Families  was  invited  to  participate  but 
due  to  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  was  unable  to  send  a  rep- 
resentative. 

Together  our  delegation  conveyed  to  the  Vietnamese  officials 
with  whom  we  met  one  central,  fundamental  message:  The  Presi- 
dent is  determined  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  our 
missing  men,  and  further  steps  in  improving  U.S./Vietnamese  rela- 
tions only  if  there  is  new  and  tangible  progress  on  POW/MIA. 

Our  trip  to  Vietnam  came  as  a  result  of  President  Clinton's  deci- 
sion on  July  2  to  no  longer  block  other  countries'  efforts  to  clear 
Hanoi's  arrears  in  the  IMF.  The  President  stressed  that  he  was 
taking  this  step  in  recognition  of  what  the  Vietnamese  have  done 
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so  far  and  because  he  judged  it  would  increase  POW/MIA  account- 
ing. 

At  the  same  time,  he  made  it  absolutely  clear  that  there  could 
be  no  further  improvement  in  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Vietnam  if  additional  concrete  results  on  POW/MIA  are  not 
forthcoming.  Our  mission  was  to  ensure  that  the  top  leadership  of 
the  Vietnamese  Government  understood  this  message. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  report  to  you  today  that  we  accom- 
plished that  mission. 

While  in  Vietnam,  we  met  with  Party  General  Secretary  Do 
Muoi,  Minister  of  Defense  Doan  Khue,  Acting  Foreign  Minister 
Tran  Quang  Co,  Vice  Foreign  Minister  Le  Mai  and  Minister  of  In- 
terior Bui  Thien  Ngo. 

I  note  that  this  is  the  first  time  an  official  U.S.  delegation  has 
met  with  Vietnam's  Interior  Minister  who  is  responsible  for  domes- 
tic security.  We  also  had  a  very  productive  veterans  to  veterans 
meeting  which  was  chaired  on  the  Vietnamese  side  by  retired  Gen- 
eral Tran  Van  Quang,  who  was  listed  as  the  author  of  the  much 
publicized  document  recently  found  in  the  Russian  archives. 

In  each  meeting  our  delegation  emphasized  our  core  theme: 
Progress  on  POW/MIA  accounting  is  our  central  interest  with  Viet- 
nam. 

Our  delegation  was  unique  in  several  ways,  and  was  designed  to 
accentuate  our  basic  message.  Deputy  Secretary  Gober  and  Lieu- 
tenant General  Ryan  are  both  Vietnam  veterans  who  have  been 
closely  involved  in  the  POW/MIA  issue  for  a  number  of  years.  Am- 
bassador Lord  was  involved  in  the  negotiations  that  ended  the  war 
and  led  to  the  return  of  591  of  our  POW's  in  1973.  Our  veterans' 
organizations  leaders,  John  Sommer  of  the  American  Legion,  Allen 
Kent  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Dave  Givans  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  Bob  Jones  of  AMVETS  have  long  had  deep 
concern  for  this  issue  as  well. 

Together  they  helped  ensure  that  this,  the  highest  level  delega- 
tion since  the  end  of  the  war,  clearly  reflected  our  message  on  the 
need  for  greater  progress  toward  the  fullest  possible  accounting. 

As  part  of  the  preparation  for  our  meetings,  our  delegation  vis- 
ited the  headquarters  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting  in 
Hawaii  where  we  were  briefed  by  Admiral  Charles  Larson,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pacific  and  General  Tom  Needham  of 
the  JTF-FA. 

We  also  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  members  of  the  Joint 
Task  Force  detachment  in  Hanoi  and  to  hear  in  detail  about  the 
nature  of  their  work. 

And  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  speak  for  the  three  leaders  of 
our  delegation  and  for  the  veterans'  organizations  leaders  who  ac- 
companied us  when  I  say  how  profoundly  impressed  we  were  by 
the  hard  work,  determination  and  expertise  of  all  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Defense  Department  who  are  working  on  this  issue, 
whether  it  is  in  Vietnam,  in  Hawaii  or  here  in  Washington. 

They  are  displaying  profound  dedication  to  answering  the  ques- 
tions about  the  fate  of  our  missing  men,  those  2,252  still  unac- 
counted for  who  were  lost  during  the  war.  Many  of  these  people  are 
personnel  who  face  hardship  and  all  Americans  should  be  deeply 
grateful  for  their  efforts  and  the  answers  they  are  providing. 
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We  also  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  General  John  Vessey  who 
has  served  with  such  great  distinction  as  the  President's  special 
emissary  for  the  past  6  years  and  who  remains  a  valued  adviser 
on  this  issue.  The  delegation  consulted  with  the  general  prior  to 
the  trip  and  profited  from  his  advice  in  developing  our  approach  to 
the  Vietnamese. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  are  confident  that  President  Clinton's 
message  was  clearly  and  unambiguously  received.  We  outlined  the 
four  areas  in  which  we  expect  tangible  progress  on  an  urgent  basis: 
The  recovery  and  repatriation  of  American  remains;  continued  res- 
olution of  the  92  discrepancy  cases  and  continued  live  sighting  in- 
vestigations; further  assistance  in  implementing  trilateral  inves- 
tigations along  the  Vietnam-Laos  border;  and  accelerated  efforts  to 
provide  all  POW/MIA  related  documents  that  can  give  us  answers 
to  individual  cases. 

And  if  I  may  interject,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  agreement 
from  both  the  Vietnamese  and  Laotian  Governments  to  meet  in 
Hawaii  on  August  9  to  make  concrete  plans  for  the  work  that  we 
will  be  doing  along  the  border  between  Vietnam  and  Laos  in  trying 
to  search  for  and  account  for  missing  men. 

We  are  confident  that  Vietnam  understands  the  President's  de- 
termination to  see  tangible  progress  before  taking  further  steps. 
Deputy  Secretary  Gober  made  this  point,  conveying  to  the  Viet- 
namese the  importance  the  President  attaches  to  the  views  of  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  have  served  in  our  armed  forces. 
Lieutenant  General  Ryan  made  this  point,  representing  the  in- 
volvement in  the  POW/MIA  accounting  process  of  the  active  duty 
military,  many  of  whom  have  served,  as  did  General  Ryan,  in  Viet- 
nam. And  Ambassador  Lord  made  this  point  conveying  the  message 
that  the  full  weight  of  our  diplomatic  and  foreign  policy  interests 
are  in  support  of  this  central  goal. 

Vietnam's  leaders  responded  by  stating  their  appreciation  for  our 
lifting  our  block  on  their  access  to  international  financial  institu- 
tions. And  in  our  meetings,  the  top  leaders  of  Vietnam  acknowl- 
edged that  our  four  specific  areas  of  concern  are  appropriate  and 
they  pledged  their  best  efforts  to  increase  POW/MIA  progress. 

As  party  General  Secretary  Do  Muoi,  the  most  senior  leader  told 
us,  "President  Clinton  has  demonstrated  goodwill  and  so  will  Viet- 
nam." President  Le  Due  Anh  repeated  this  commitment  in  a  letter 
to  President  Clinton  which  we  carried  back. 

However,  I  must  tell  you  in  all  candor  that  Hanoi's  leaders  also 
repeatedly  cautioned  that  they  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  make 
any  breakthroughs  in  discovering  large  numbers  of  new  remains  or 
documents.  They  maintain  that  all  the  necessary  mechanisms  are 
in  place,  that  further  progress  will  be  incremental. 

Now,  let  me  be  the  first  to  point  out  that  although  the  assur- 
ances from  Vietnam's  leaders  are  positive  signs,  they  are  merely 
words.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Vietnamese  to  produce  results.  They 
know  that  nothing  further  can  happen  in  U.S./Vietnamese  relations 
without  more  real  progress. 

We  did  address  some  other  topics  during  our  visit  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  POW/MIA  issue  and  humanitarian  themes.  In 
our  effort  to  address  Vietnamese  concerns  about  their  wartime 
losses,  we  turned  over  to  the  Joint  Archive  Center  the  first  portion 
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of  about  3  million  pages  of  documents  we  captured  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  forces  during  the  war. 

Vietnamese  officials  expressed  great  appreciation  for  this  infor- 
mation which  they  said  would  help  them  in  working  with  their  peo- 
ple to  meet  our  MIA  goals. 

To  support  American  citizens,  particularly  the  families  of  our 
missing  and  the  Vietnam  veterans  who  have  been  invited  by  the 
Vietnamese  Government  to  go  to  Vietnam,  and  to  facilitate  and  fur- 
ther strengthen  our  POW/MIA  effort  there,  we  proposed  sending 
three  State  Department  personnel  to  Hanoi  on  a  temporary  basis 
to  work  closely  with  our  joint  task  force  personnel. 

These  officers  will  free  up  the  joint  task  force  to  concentrate  ex- 
clusively on  POW/MIA  accounting. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  temporary  arrangement  does  not  rep- 
resent any  change  in  U.S./Vietnamese  relations.  We  are  not  open- 
ing a  diplomatic  mission  in  Hanoi  and  we  are  not  establishing  an 
U.S.  interests  section  there.  What  we  are  doing  is  strengthening 
our  efforts  to  find  the  answers  for  the  families  of  our  missing  men. 

Now,  we  also  sought  to  emphasize  the  importance  we  attach  to 
equal  treatment  of  veterans  from  all  sides.  And  we  had  a  particular 
opportunity  to  highlight  this  during  our  travel  to  southern  Vietnam 
when  we  visited  a  special  project  for  handicapped  veterans. 

For  over  an  hour,  we  were  with  more  than  100  amputees  who 
were  receiving  prostheses  for  the  first  time.  They  were  the  first  of 
close  to  1,000  men  who  will  receive  such  assistance,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  veterans  of  the  former  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

It  was  a  tremendously  emotional  moment  for  all  of  us,  especially 
the  veterans  in  our  group,  as  we  helped  those  disabled  soldiers 
strap  on  their  prosthetic  devices  for  the  first  time. 

And,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  digress  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  more  about  that  session,  which  was  held 
in  a  school  building  on  a  very  hot  day.  We  were  standing  in  the 
shade  and  I  went  over  and  talked  to  some  of  the  veterans.  I  walked 
up  to  one  man  and  asked  him  where  he  had  served  and  where  he 
had  been  wounded.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  served  in  SADEC 
Province  and  I  said,  well,  that  is  the  same  province  that  I  served 
in  in  Vietnam.  I  then  asked  in  what  district  and  what  subsector  he 
had  been  located. 

And  he  told  me  the  name  and  it  was  the  same  subsector  I  had 
worked  in  and  in  which  I  had  been  an  adviser.  I  next  asked  him 
what  unit  he  was  from,  and  he  told  me  he  was  in  the  429th  re- 
gional force  company,  a  unit  that  I  used  to  go  on  operations  with 
when  I  was  in  Vietnam. 

And  even  though  I  didn't  know  him  or  remember  him  and  I  am 
sure  he  didn't  know  me  or  remember  me  from  the  other  American 
advisors  who  were  there,  I  felt  a  very  great  sense  of  being  able  to 
say  in  some  small  way  that  we  had  not  forgotten  these  men  who 
had  gone  out  and  faced  the  enemy  with  us. 

And  so  as  I  said,  it  was  a  very,  very  emotional  and  moving  mo- 
ment and  very  appropriate  that  we  had  done  this.  This  project  is 
possible  due  to  the  inspired  efforts  of  Mr.  Tran  Van  Ca,  a  Vietnam- 
ese American  who  has  raised  considerable  money  to  finance  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment has  assisted  his  work  through  significant  funds.  The  Dis- 
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abled  American  Veterans  organization  has  also  been  instrumental 
in  making  this  project  a  reality  and  it  deserves  special  commenda- 
tion. 

We  also  visited  the  Amerasian  Transit  Center  which  processes 
the  young  Vietnamese  men  and  women  to  whom  we  feel  a  special 
commitment. 

Our  delegation  raised  forcefully  the  issue  of  human  rights,  em- 
phasizing the  importance  President  Clinton  and  the  American  peo- 
ple give  to  this  issue.  Vietnamese  officials  indicated  for  the  first 
time  that  they  have  an  open  attitude  to  discussing  human  rights 
with  us  along  with  other  subjects.  Our  exchanges  included  our  re- 
quest for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  conscience,  as  well  as  for 
access  to  Americans  incarcerated  in  Vietnam. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate  the  central  mission 
of  our  delegation  was  to  convey  to  the  leadership  of  Vietnam  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  commitment  to  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for 
our  missing  men. 

We  must  have  further  tangible  progress  on  this  matter  before 
any  further  steps  can  be  taken  in  improving  U.S./Vietnamese  rela- 
tions. And  this  message  was  stated  clearly  by  Secretary  Gober,  Am- 
bassador Lord,  General  Ryan,  and  the  four  members  of  the  veter- 
ans' organizations. 

We  are  confident  this  message  has  been  received  and  fully  under- 
stood by  the  Vietnamese.  We  must  now  wait  and  judge  how  they 
respond.  We  all  1<  '  -ward  to  seeing  Hanoi  translate  its  commit- 
ments into  real  j  ss.  The  families  of  our  missing  deserve  no 
less.  Our  Presides _  be  satisfied  with  no  less. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Secretary  Quinn. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Kenneth  Quinn  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  W.  ROSS,  ACTING  DEPUTY  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  FOR  POW/MIA  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Secretary  Ross. 

Mr.  Ross.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  speak  to  you  about  the  Department 
of  Defense's  efforts  in  the  area  of  POW/MIA  accounting  and  our 
just  completed  visit  to  Hanoi  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  City.  My  statement 
is  a  brief  one.  Deputy  Secretary  Quinn  has  addressed  and  will  ad- 
dress the  larger  foreign  policy  issues  concerning  our  trip,  Vietnam 
policy  in  general  and  the  POW/MIA  issue. 

My  remarks  will  focus  on  DOD's  activities  to  achieve  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  for  our  missing  servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  has  been  over  20  years  since  591  Americans  were  repatriated 
by  the  Vietnamese  Government  during  Operation  Homecoming,  an 
event  that  captured  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  the  American 
people  and  has  not  let  go.  Indeed,  those  who  returned  symbolized 
the  strength  of  American  character  and  their  story  has  been  told 
many  times. 

The  final  chapter  in  that  story,  however,  remains  unwritten. 
That  chapter  must  deal  with  the  individual  stories  of  those  Ameri- 
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cans  who  did  not  come  home  from  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  are  still 
unaccounted  for. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Department  of  Defense  have  been  at- 
tempting for  20  years  to  account  for  our  missing  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible. But  as  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  are  fully  aware, 
our  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  While  Vietnamese  cooperation  has  in- 
creased steadily  over  the  past  year,  actual  results  are  not  yet  all 
that  we  want. 

Whatever  the  challenge,  we  in  the  Department  of  Defense  feel  a 
special  obligation  to  our  missing  servicemen.  We  are  resolved  to 
continue  our  efforts  until  we  achieve  the  fullest  possible  account- 
ing. President  Clinton  has  reaffirmed  that  as  our  goal  and  Sec- 
retary Aspin  is  committed  to  achieving  it. 

General  Vessey's  most  recent  delegation  to  Vietnam  in  April  and 
the  just  completed  Gober,  Lord,  Ryan  mission,  both  of  which  I  par- 
ticipated in,  are  demonstrations  of  this  commitment. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs  concluded  its 
work  and  published  its  comprehensive  final  report  on  January  13, 
1993.  While  the  members  of  this  committee  I  am  sure  are  familiar 
with  the  Senate  Select  Committee's  findings,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  keep  them  in  mind.  The  committee's  review,  headed 
by  Senators  John  Kerry  and  Robert  Smith,  was  the  most  thorough 
conducted  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

On  alleged  conspiracy  and  cover-up  theories,  the  committee 
found,  and  I  quote,  "The  isolated  bits  of  information  out  of  which 
some  have  constructed  whole  labyrinths  of  intrigue  and  deception 
have  not  withstood  the  tests  of  objective  investigation;  and  the  vast 
archives  of  secret  U.S.  documents  that  some  felt  contained  incrimi- 
nating evidence  have  been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  committee 
only  to  find  that  the  conspiracy  cupboard  is  bare,". 

On  the  issue  of  live  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  committee 
stated,  and  I  quote,  "While  the  committee  has  some  evidence  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  a  POW  may  have  survived  to  the  present, 
and  while  some  information  remains  yet  to  be  investigated,  there 
is,  at  this  time,  no  compelling  evidence  that  proves  that  any  Amer- 
ican remains  alive  in  captivity  in  Southeast  Asia,". 

Finally,  on  the  overall  effort  of  accounting  for  missing  Americans, 
the  committee  stated,  and  I  quote  again,  "The  accounting  process 
has  improved  dramatically  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the  high 
priority  attached  to  it  by  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush,  because  of 
the  success  of  General  Vessey  and  the  Joint  Task-Full  Accounting, 
in  gaining  permission  for  the  United  States  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions on  the  ground  in  Southeast  Asia  because  of  an  increase  in  re- 
sources and  because  of  the  committee's  own  efforts,  in  association 
with  the  executive  branch  to  gain  greater  cooperation  from  the 
Governments  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,". 

Since  the  termination  of  the  committee,  our  operations  in  South- 
east Asia  have  continued.  Over  100  Americans  have  jugs  completed 
conducting  the  24th  joint  field  activity  in  Vietnam.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  activities  are  aimed  at  specific  case  in- 
vestigations in  the  areas  where  individual  incidents  occurred. 

These  operations  are  conducted  by  Joint  Task  Force-Full  Ac- 
counting, a  subordinate  element  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  Pa- 
cific. While  we  conduct  important  activities  in  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
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the  majority  of  our  efforts  on  the  POW/MIA  issue  in  Southeast  Asia 
are  focused  on  Vietnam  where  the  largest  number  of  losses  occur. 

I  would  add  only  these  thoughts  to  what  Deputy  Secretary  Quinn 
already  said  about  our  recently  completed  trip  to  Vietnam.  The  Vi- 
etnamese Government  is  well  aware  of  the  type  of  cooperation  we 
require  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting  and  to  move  for- 
ward in  our  bilateral  relationship. 

In  April  of  this  year,  at  the  direction  of  President  Clinton,  Gen- 
eral Vessey  presented  the  Vietnamese  with  four  specific  areas 
where  the  U.S.  Government  expected  improved  cooperation  and  re- 
sults before  it  could  take  significant  new  steps.  The  President 
again  listed  these  four  points  in  his  July  2,  1993  statement  and 
charged  Deputy  Secretary  Gober,  Assistant  Secretary  Lord  and 
Lieutenant  General  Ryan  with  presenting  them  in  Vietnam  as  just 
outlined  to  you  by  Mr.  Quinn. 

Concerning  the  repatriation  of  the  remains  of  missing  service- 
men, estimates  of  how  many  remains  the  Vietnamese  should  be 
able  to  unilaterally  repatriate  rapidly  remains  a  debated  issue. 
Some  intelligence  analysts  have  estimated  the  number  to  be  as 
many  as  several  hundred.  Others  doubt  those  estimates.  Only  the 
Vietnamese  know  for  certain  how  many  sets  of  remains  they  read- 
ily have  access  to. 

At  a  minimum,  I  would  suggest  the  Vietnamese  have  yet  to  fully 
account  for  the  remains  of  11  individuals  where  photographs  from 
Vietnamese  archives  have  confirmed  that  they  died  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vietnamese.  We  have  repeatedly  asked  them  for  an 
explanation  as  to  why,  if  they  took  time  to  extensively  photograph 
these  persons  at  the  time  of  death,  they  can't  produce  information 
concerning  the  disposition  of  remains. 

We  expect  the  Vietnamese  Government  will  give  priority  atten- 
tion to  these  cases  along  with  the  cases  of  34  individuals  who  died 
in  captivity  in  the  South. 

Regarding  investigation  of  the  remaining  92  last  known  alive  dis- 
crepancy cases,  General  Vessey  delivered  to  the  Vietnamese  a  DOD 
assessment  of  the  progress  made  on  investigation  of  the  135  cases, 
telling  them  we  had  confirmed  the  death  of  43  of  these  individuals. 
He  gained  Vietnamese  agreement  to  pursue  the  remaining  92  dis- 
crepancy cases  through  a  new  small  team  concept,  the  Priority 
Case  Investigation  Team,  or  the  PCIT.  We  aggressively  seek  to  re- 
solve the  remaining  92  last  known  alive  cases  through  the  PCIT 
mechanism.  Resolution  of  these  cases  on  a  priority  basis  is  the  key 
to  resolving  the  live  prisoner  issue  in  Vietnam.  The  PCIT  is  a  full- 
time  effort,  currently  in  place  in  Hanoi.  This  mechanism  is  de- 
signed to  work  independently  of  and  not  interfere  with  live  sighting 
investigations  and  joint  field  activity  mechanisms. 

On  trilateral  cooperation,  Mr.  Quinn  has  just  stated  the  Laotians 
have  agreed  and  the  Vietnamese  have  agreed  to  meet  with  us  in 
Hawaii  in  early  August  and  we  will  pursue  arranging  for  joint  field 
activities  along  the  Lao,  Vietnam  border. 

The  final  and  broadest  category  entails  access  to  archival  infor- 
mation. This  area  is  not  limited  to  documents  alone  but  includes 
museum  artifacts,  oral  histories  and  witness  interviews,  bureau 
records,  documentary  films  and  personal  diaries,  et  cetera.  Joint 
Task  Force-Full  Accounting  has  archival  research  teams  at  work  in 
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Hanoi  and  Da  Nang  where  the  Vietnamese  have  begun  to  provide 
a  steady  flow  of  this  type  of  information. 

General  Vessey  in  his  April  visit  to  Hanoi  and  Senator  Kerry  in 
his  second  May  visit  were  given  several  documents  we  have  long 
requested,  although  these  documents  did  not  significantly  advance 
our  ability  to  resolve  individual  cases.  Senator  Kerry  also  gained 
Vietnamese  agreement  to  establish  a  joint  POW/MIA  document 
center  for  compiling  records  and  information  about  MIA's  from  both 
sides,  and  Mr.  Quinn  has  explained  about  the  CDAC  documents 
that  we  intend  to  provide  the  Vietnamese. 

Much  of  the  information  has  been  helpful  in  confirming  what  our 
analysis  had  previously  concluded  and  helps  complete  a  very  com- 
plex puzzle. 

The  Vietnamese  have  yet  to  provide  however,  other  specific 
records  we  have  requested.  For  example,  we  believe  the  records  of 
Group  875  of  the  General  Political  Department,  an  arm  of  the  Viet- 
namese Government  that  held  prisoners  of  war,  will  be  helpful  in 
individual  case  resolution.  Likewise  Group  559  records  concerning 
activities  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  would  be  equally  useful.  We 
have  asked  for  these  records  repeatedly  and  recently  received  por- 
tions of  some. 

The  area  of  archival  research  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to 
gauge  because  we  cannot  know  with  absolute  certainty  what  spe- 
cific archives  actually  exist.  The  Vietnamese  tell  us  our  expecta- 
tions are  unrealistic,  that  many  of  the  records  we  seek  no  longer 
exist  due  to  wartime  destruction  or  other  causes. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  the  value  of  archives  and  the  records  to 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  process,  we  necessarily  must  con- 
tinue to  press  for  access  to  these  files.  We  will  continue  to  pursue 
this  area  with  the  Vietnamese  as  we  believe  it  is  potentially  the 
best  area  for  finding  answers  about  the  fate  of  many  of  our  MIA's. 

From  an  operational  and  policy  perspective,  we  believe  the  mech- 
anism necessary  for  us  to  obtain  answers,  the  answers  we  require 
to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting  is  in  place.  The  challenge 
for  the  Government  of  Vietnam  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  American 
people  that  this  mechanism  actually  results  in  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  of  individuals. 

The  challenge  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  lies  in  ex- 
plaining to  the  families  of  the  remaining  2,252  unaccounted  for 
Americans,  veterans,  Members  of  Congress,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple what  constitutes  the  fullest  possible  accounting  and  how  we  in- 
tend to  achieve  it. 

The  process  of  achieving  the  fullest  possible  accounting  will  take 
a  long  time  because  it  requires  painstaking  effort  in  the  field  and 
in  the  identification  laboratory.  Every  MIA  case  must  be  inves- 
tigated and  we  must  ensure  that  all  available  information  has  been 
collected  and  thoroughly  analyzed. 

Even  then  not  all  cases  will  be  resolved  and  it  is  not  realistic  to 
expect  to  bring  home  the  remains  of  all  our  MIA's.  This  of  course 
is  the  most  difficult  aspect  for  us,  conveying  to  the  next  of  kin  and 
family  members  that  despite  extraordinary  efforts  by  hundreds  of 
dedicated  servicemen  and  women,  the  answers  are  still  not  avail- 
able. 
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I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
every  American,  we  will  keep  faith  with  our  fallen  comrades  and 
continue  to  aggressively  pursue  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for 
as  long  as  it  takes. 

To  this  end,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  recently  reorganized 
its  Washington  based  POW/MIA  organizations  into  the  new  De- 
fense Prisoner  of  War,  Missing  in  Action  Office.  Consolidated  into 
this  new  defense  field  activity  are  the  OSD  office  of  POW/MIA  af- 
fairs, the  former  DIA  Special  Office  for  POWs  and  MIA's,  the  U.S. 
Army's  Task  Force  Russia,  including  its  temporary  duty  personnel 
in  Moscow,  and  the  Central  Document  Office,  formerly  under  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Command,  Control,  Communica- 
tions and  Intelligence. 

The  new  office,  headed  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  POW/MIA  affairs  will  report  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  regional  security  affairs.  It  will  significantly  increase 
the  DOD's  responsiveness  to  POW/MIA  families  as  called  for  in  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  for  POW/MIA  Affairs'  final  report,  and  it 
will  more  effectively  assist  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  President  in  achieving  the  goal  of  fullest  possible 
accounting  and  in  answering  longstanding  questions  from  the  Ko- 
rean, Vietnam,  and  cold  wars. 

Finally,  let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  so-called  1205  document. 
This  document,  recently  discovered  in  Russian  archives,  alleged 
that  the  Vietnamese  held  over  600  more  prisoners  than  the  591 
who  returned  at  Operation  Homecoming.  Analysis  of  this  document 
necessarily  must  be  open-ended.  New  information  which  could  fur- 
ther help  us  assess  its  credibility  could  come  to  light  from  Russian 
or  Vietnamese  archives  at  any  time. 

Nevertheless,  intelligence  community  analysts  believe  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  document  regarding  U.S.  POWs  and  the 
number  of  Americans  held  by  the  Vietnamese  in  September  1972 
is  not  accurate.  While  portions  of  the  document  are  true  and  some 
of  the  things  in  it  are  plausible,  evidence  in  support  of  its  accuracy 
regarding  the  POWs  is  far  outweighed  by  errors,  omissions  and 
propaganda  that  detract  from  its  credibility. 

Nevertheless,  we  shall  continue  to  investigate  this  and  any  other 
information  we  turn  up. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  and  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Edward  W.  Ross  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  subcommittee  announced  at  the  previous 
open  hearing  that  we  would  swear  in  all  of  the  witnesses,  both  pri- 
vate and  public,  and  we  embarked  upon  that  last  week,  and  it  is 
our  intention  to  continue  to  do  that  through  this  series  of  open 
hearings. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  Ackerman.  You  are  duly  sworn.  Thank  you  both  very  much 
for  your  very  compelling  statements.  Several  questions  of  course 
arise,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  members  of  the  subcommittee  will 
have  some  questions  and  we  will  try  to  proceed  with  them. 

First  Mr.  Gilman  would  like  to  make  an  opening  statement. 
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Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  I  had  to  be  in 
another  hearing  at  the  time  you  opened  up  this  hearing  and  I  want 
to  welcome  our  witnesses,  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Quinn,  and  for  your 
holding  this  important  hearing  at  a  very  critical  juncture  in  this 
whole  issue,  and  without  your  personal  attention  to  the  issue,  all 
of  the  material  that  is  being  declassified — and  it  was  never  shared 
with  the  House  Task  Force — would  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
being  further  investigated  by  the  Congress. 

This  committee  is  also  the  only  congressional  panel  that  has  been 
pursuing  the  investigation  of  the  Russian  document,  that  right 
from  the  beginning  of  its  discovery,  individuals  who  were  eager  to 
put  the  POW/MIA  behind  us  have  been  trying  to  dismiss. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  greatly  distresses  me  that  the  House  Task 
Force  was  misled  and  uninformed  about  many  aspects  of  the  POW 
and  MIA  issue.  As  you  know,  I  have  been  involved  in  this  issue 
since  when  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  in  1973  and  my  first  trip 
overseas  was  to  Laos  to  examine  this  issue. 

Our  committee  was  never  informed  about  information  regarding 
any  Russian  involvement  with  our  personnel  and  equipment.  We 
were  never  informed  about  information  regarding  any  Chinese  in- 
volvement with  our  personnel  and  equipment.  We  were  never  in- 
formed about  General  Sejna,  the  highest  ranking  East  bloc  military 
personnel  ever  to  defect  who  has  been  working  with  the  DIA  for 
many  years  and  who  claims  direct  involvement  with  our  American 
POW's  and  who  to  this  day  still  refuses — the  DIA  still  refuses  to 
give  us  access  to  him,  and  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  further 
pursue  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  informed  that  there  has  been  some 
shredding  of  MIA/POW  documents  in  Bangkok  and  we  have  been 
informed  that  our  detachment  commanders,  case  investigators,  oral 
testimony  interviewers  of  the  Joint  Task  Force-Full  Accounting 
have  not  had  any  human  intelligence  training  or  background  or 
Vietnam  war  experience  on  POW/MIA  research  backgrounds. 

We  have  been  informed  that  high  level  Vietnamese  defectors 
have  given  statements  years  ago  that  support  the  Russian  docu- 
ment, and  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  still  have  not  been  informed  by 
the  executive  branch  why  any  of  this  information  is  so  and  what 
its  official  examination  of  the  Russian  document  has  revealed. 

Yesterday  Senator  Smith  released  a  very  detailed  examination  of 
the  Russian  report  but  we  still  don't  know  what  the  executive 
branch  has  to  say  about  it,  even  though  it  has  had  it  in  its  posses- 
sion since  early  April  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  year  ago  on  April  8,  1992  after  much  extensive 
analytical  work  and  effort,  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Prisoners  of  War  and  the  Missing  in  Action  made  the  following 
determination,  and  I  quote,  "The  intelligence  indicates  that  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  have  been  held  continuously  after  Operation 
Homecoming  and  remained  in  captivity  in  Vietnam  and  Laos  as 
late  as  1989." 

That  report  was  subsequently  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  lots  of  questions  that  still  need  to 
be  answered  before  we  lift  any  trade  embargo  or  normalize  rela- 
tions with  Vietnam. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  seem  to  be  heading  in  a  very  fast  manner,  an 
express  train  timetable  to  go  toward  normalization.  In  the  last  few 
weeks  we  have  learned  about  three  of  our  State  Department  per- 
sonnel being  assigned  to  Hanoi.  We  have  learned  that  Coca-Cola 
has  signed  a  contract  to  provide  their  products  at  a  later  date  to 
Hanoi. 

The  high  level  commission  that  went  over  to  Vietnam  to  discuss 
the  possibilities  of  some  further  economic  relations  all  seem  to  be 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  we  are  moving  toward  legalization  of  re- 
lations with  Vietnam. 

And  I  would  urge  our  executive  people  to  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  what  still  remains  out  there  as  unanswered  before  we  give  any 
advice  to  the  administration  to  legalize  our  relations.  We  took  issue 
with  the  President  recently  in  waiving  all  of  our  restrictions  on  our 
representatives  to  the  International  Banking  Committee  to  allow 
Vietnam  to  borrow  funds  once  again,  taking  away  a  great  deal  of 
our  leverage,  and  now  I  perceive  the  attitude  of  the  administration 
is  to  move  quickly  toward  normalization,  despite  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  in  assuring  us  that  we  will  still  demand  a  full  and 
accurate  accounting. 

I  look  forward  to  some  of  our  questions  of  our  witnesses. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gilman. 

Let  me  turn  first,  if  I  may,  to  what  has  been  referenced  as  the 
Russian  document.  Is  there  any  question  in  anybody's  mind  that 
the  document  itself  is  genuine? 

Mr.  Ross.  No.  It  is  clearly  an  intelligence  report  that  was  made 
and  filed  and  sent  to  Moscow.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  And  the  questions  that  arise  in  your  minds  are 
basically  to  the  veracity  of  the  information  in  that  document? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  would  refer  to  it  more  as  the  accuracy  of  information 
in  that  document.  All  HUMINT — human  intelligence  reporting  is 
subject  to  errors.  It  is  subject  to  human  error,  and  we  have  looKed 
very  carefully  at  the  document,  and  we  continue  to  look  carefully 
at  the  document  and  continue  to  search  for  other  information,  very 
conscious — we  have  been  very  conscious  of  the  accusations  that 
have  been  made  about  the  Department  of  Defense  and  DIA  about 
the  attitude  to  debunk. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  About? 

Mr.  Ross.  About  the  attitude  to  debunk,  the  idea  that  allegations 
that  we  have  taken  this  and  we  have  rejected  it  out  of  hand  and 
debunked  it  without  analyzing  it. 

I  very  early  on  requested  that  all  the  intelligence  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  jointly  take  a  look  at  this  document,  CIA,  DIA, 
the  Intelligence  and  Research  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  analysts  at  Task  Force  Russia,  and  we  have  been  doing 
that. 

There  are  things  about  the  document  clearly  which  refer  to  the 
war  in  the  South  and  other  aspects  of  it  which  do  ring  true.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  number  of  POWs  that  were  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  being  some  600  more  than  we  know  about — other  pris- 
on systems  and  other  aspects  of  the  document,  all  our  wartime  in- 
telligence, all  of  the  intelligence  that  we  have  collected  in  20  years, 
which  is  considerable  information  from  all  sources  of  intelligence, 
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HUMINT,  SIGINT,  satellites,  everything  else,  we  have  nothing 
that  corroborates  or  would  give  credibility  to  this  information. 

When  you  refer  to  other  defectors  like  Dinh  Truong  and  others 
who  as  early  as  1968  or  other  times  referred  to  larger  numbers  of 
POWs,  that  information  was  thoroughly  looked  at,  it  was  thor- 
oughly analyzed  at  the  time.  He  had  no  direct  information  with  re- 
garding— with  regarding  the  number  of  POWs. 

And  I  would  add  that  the  Vietnamese  at  various  times  in  the 
war,  regularly  inflated  the  numbers  of  POWs  that  they  held.  It  is 
quite  logical  that  information  that  was  put  out  as  propaganda  erro- 
neously was  repeated  by  various  other  people  who  had  no  direct 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  POWs. 

But  we  have  looked  and  tried  not  to  debunk  the  document,  but 
to  go  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  document,  to  go  try  to  establish 
the  truth  of  the  things  that  are  in  there  and  we  have  had  a  large 
number  of  analysts  looking  at  it  and  looking  at  it  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  we  cannot  assign  credibility  to  the  numbers  hav- 
ing to  do  with  POWs. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  It  appears  that  there  can  be  some  reasoning  as 
to  why  somebody  would  put  out  inflated  numbers  for  public  con- 
sumption, indeed  as  you  cite  for  public  relations  or  propaganda 
value. 

But  what  would  be  the  motivation  for  putting  it  in  such  a  docu- 
ment that  was  clearly  at  all  public? 

Mr.  Ross.  One  can  only  speculate  but  this  document  was  not  a 
document  about  POWs  and  it  came  right  after  the  disastrous — ex- 
cuse me,  the  Easter  offensive  of  1972. 

One  could  argue  that  talking  about  the  numbers  of  POWs  was 
a  way  of  deflecting  attention  away  from  what — from  what,  for  the 
Vietnamese,  was  a  very  disastrous  defeat. 

Ken,  you  might  want  to  comment. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  May  I  add  something,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Quinn.  First,  on  the  question  of  whether  the  document  con- 
tains errors  and  inaccuracies,  I  believe  there  is  agreement  among 
Senator  Smith,  Mr.  Morris,  who  testified  before  you  last  week,  and 
those  who  have  analyzed  it,  that  it  does  contain  some  things  that 
are  wrong.  Senator  Smith's  analysis  contains  a  statement  that 
there  are  errors,  and  I  have  seen  things  that  Mr.  Morris  has  signed 
which  says  that  it  contains  errors.  There  probably  could  be  some 
disagreement  about  how  big  the  errors  are,  but  not  about  the  fact 
that  it  does  contain  things  that  are  inaccurate. 

To  quote  Mr.  Morris'  own  words,  in  his  assessment,  he  believes 
that  the  document  is  not  a  translation  of  a  written  report,  nor  was 
it  passed  to  the  Soviets  by  any  official  Vietnamese  channel.  It  is 
rather  the  translation  of  a  transcription  of  an  oral  report  by  Gen- 
eral Quang  to  the  Politburo  based  upon  a  Vietnamese  agent's  notes 
or  tape  recording  subsequently  passed  secretly  to  a  Soviet  GRU 
case  officer.  While  the  Soviet  GRU  case  officer  may  have  performed 
badly  in  editing  his  translation  and  confused  that  which  Mr.  Dzu 
and  General  Quang  are  referring  to,  he  obviously  made  an  honest 
mistake. 

Mr.  Morris  himself  has  admitted  that  this  document  has  mis- 
takes and  inaccuracies  and  those  are  reflected  in  Senator  Smith's 
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report  as  well.  I  believe  that  this  is  consistent  with  the  analysis 
that  has  been  done  by  people  in  the  executive  branch,  again,  to  em- 
phasize that  there  can  be  disagreements  about  how  big  the  mac- 
curacies  are,  but  this  is,  by  everybody's  agreement,  this  is  a  flawed 

document. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Well,  would  the  gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let  me  just  continue  this  for  a  moment,  Ben. 

If  there  is  agreement  that  there  are  some  errors  in  the  document 
and  there  seems  to  be  agreement  that  there  are  some  such  errors 
that  exist,  does  that  automatically  invalidate  the  fact  or  assertion 
by  some  that  there  were  more  prisoners  held  at  the  time  of  the 
homecoming  than  were  acknowledged  or  that  came  home? 

Mr.  Ross.  That  in  itself  does  not  automatically  invalidate  it,  but 
let  me  just  say  that  if  there  were  600  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam, 
we  would  have  hundreds  of  reports  about  it.  We  have  400  reports 
about  Bobby  Garwood  alone  during  the  time  that  he  was  there 
after  the  end  of  the  war. 

I  find  it  unbelievable  that  there  would  have  been  600  prisoners 
in  North  Vietnam  in  a  secret  prison  system  and  we  would  not  have 
known  about  it. 

We  interviewed  500,000,  a  half  a  million  refugees  from  Vietnam 
over  the  past  20  years,  again,  half  a  million  refugees  from  every 
part  of  Southeast  Asia  have  been  interviewed  in  various  refugee 
centers  in  Thailand  and  Hong  Kong  and  other  places. 

We  have  never  come  up  with  information  about  an  alternate 
prison  system  or  another  additional  600  prisoners.  Again,  we  have 
considerable  intelligence  assets  available  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
Those  assets  have  been  brought  to  bear  fully  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  do  not  have  any  information  about  additional  prisoners.  The 
only  information  about  additional  prisoners  is  from  HUMINT  re- 
ports like  the  Russia  document  and  Dinh  Truong  and  others  which 
is  second  and  third-hand  information. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  References  continue  to  be  made  about  if  there 
were  an  additional  600  prisoners.  That  is  not  the  only  possibility, 
however.  There  could  have  been  20  additional,  if  the  number  was 
exaggerated  or  misstated  or  an  error  made  in  translation  or  tran- 
scription. It  is  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive,  the  number  that 
came  home  or  the  600  additional;  it  could  have  been  53  or  127  or 
any  number. 

Mr.  Ross.  Your  observation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  correct.  However, 
we  don't  have  any  documents  which  allege  there  were  50  or  20.  We 
only  have  alleged  that  there  were  several  or  600  more  and  we  have 
no  information  that  there  were  600;  we  have  no  information  that 
there  were  50;  we  have  no  information  that  there  were  10.  We  have 
no  information  that  there  were  additional  POWs  we  don't  know 
about  at  all. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Gilman,  you  sought  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Are  you  finished  ques- 
tioning? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  No.  I  thought  you  had  a  question  on  this. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Yes,  I  do.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Quinn  said 
about  the  erroneous — the  errors  that  were  in  the  report  and  he  was 
quoting  Mr.  Morris'  testimony.  I  have  Mr.  Morris'— Dr.  Morris'  tes- 
timony before  me  and  his  conclusion  is  that  the  Soviet  GRU  docu- 
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merit  has  failed  to  receive  a  thorough  and  objective  evaluation  from 
the  bureaucratic  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government.  In  particular, 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State  in  part. 

"The  U.S.  Government's  evaluation  has  been  crippled  by  its  lack 
of  access  to  other  relevant  documents  of  this  kind,  that  is,  genuine 
Vietnamese  Communist  politburo  or  military  high  command  docu- 
ments dealing  with  the  American  prisoners  of  war  and  their  politi- 
cal war  in  Vietnam  Communist  policy. 

"But  that  problem  is  potentially  soluble  through  the  possible  fur- 
ther use  of  another  source  of  Vietnamese  documents,  invaluable  in- 
telligence reports,  the  archives  of  the  former  Communist  party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Moscow. 

"A  more  profound  and  possibly  intractable  problem  which  has 
crippled  U.S.  Government  evaluation  has  been  the  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  many  senior  U.S.  Government  officials  and  the  Presidential 
emissary,  General  Vessey,  to  totally  reject  the  value  of  this  Soviet 
GRU  document. 

"As  the  previous  discussion  has  shown,  the  criticisms  at  best 
show  a  lack  of  proportion  and  at  worst  a  total  incompetence  in  even 
reading  this  Soviet  document,  and  what  follows  from  this  are  the 
following  general  conclusions  that,  one,  the  U.S.  Government  bu- 
reaucracies' internal  evaluations  do  not  support  the  Department  of 
Defense  conclusions  that  the  Soviet  GRU  document  lacks  credibil- 
ity on  the  question  of  American  POW's  and  that  President  Clinton 
and  the  American  people  have  been  poorly  served  by  these  officials 
whom  they  have  entrusted  to  evaluate  the  Soviet  document,  that 
any  further  progress  on  evaluating  not  only  the  document  under 
discussion,  but  also  the  more  basic  question  of  the  fate  of  hundreds 
of  American  prisoners  who  may  have  been  held  back  in  1973  would 
be  best  served  by  further  independent  scholarly  research  in  the 
Russian  archives." 

So  what  I  am  saying  to  you  is,  rather  than  emphasizing  the  few 
errors  that  appear  in  the  document  and  discrediting  the  document 
because  of  those  errors,  let's  take  a  further  look  at  what  else  we 
can  find  to  see  whether  or  not  there  is  some  real  substance  in  this 
document  rather  than  so  lightly  casting  it  aside  because  you  found 
a  few  errors. 

Mr.  Quinn.  May  I? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Quinn.  The  last  thing  anybody  wanted  to  do  is  lightly  cast 
aside  that  report. 

Mr.  Gilman.  I  get  that  perception,  unfortunately,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  emphasized  a  few  errors  that  you  found  and 
try  to  discredit  the  whole  damn  thing  because  you  have  found  a 
few  errors  in  translation. 

Now,  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  perception,  but  I  think  that  seems 
to  be  a  general  perception  by  some  of  us  who  are  intensely  inter- 
ested in  this  issue. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Let  me  say  a  couple  of  things  so  that  we  can  have 
some  additional  perspective  on  evaluating  how  we  have  dealt  with 
this. 

Number  one,  the  only  point  I  was  addressing  was  the  question 
of  whether  the  document  was  accurate  or  not,  that  is  to  say  what 
Mr.  Morris  himself  has  said. 
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Mr.  Gilman.  He  pointed  to 

Mr.  QuiNN.  About  whether  it  is  totally  accurate  or  not. 

Mr.  Gilman.  He  pointed  out  to  some  of  the  errors  but  he  said 
that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being  handled  by  the  bureaucracy 
is  incredible. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Well,  because  this  is  an  important  document  and  be- 
cause the  process  by  which  it  would  be  analyzed  is  important — we 
knew  people  would  ask  questions  about  how  the  executive  branch 
dealt  with  it — all  of  the  policy  people  who  deal  with  the  POW/MIA 
issue  removed  themselves  from  the  review.  We  asked  the  intel- 
ligence analytical  component  of  our  intelligence  community,  not  the 
people  who  make  the  policy  decisions,  to  review  it  so  there  could 
be  no  question  that  anybody  inserted  any  type  of  policy  goals  into 
the  analysis  of  the  document. 

This  was  done  very  thoroughly  and  painstakingly  in  bringing  in 
Task  Force  Russia,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  DIA,  State  De- 
partment Intelligence  and  Research,  but  on  the  intelligence/analyt- 
ical side,  not  on  the  policy  side. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  note  that  I  met  Mr.  Morris  in  December  last 
year  in  the  archives  in  Moscow,  before  he  discovered  the  document 
in  question.  At  that  time  he  told  me  about  the  kind  of  documents 
that  he  was  getting  access  to.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  found  anything 
about  POW/MIA.  I  said  that  he  may  be  able  to  see  some  things 
that  we  in  the  POW/MIA  commission  could  not. 

He  told  me  at  that  time  that,  no,  he  had  not  seen  anything  about 
POW/MIA,  but  there  were  more  things  that  he  needed  to  look  at. 
However,  he  added  that  he  was  having  difficulty  about  his  visa  and 
feared  he  would  not  be  able  to  continue.  He  said  he  wanted  to  be 
very  much  in  touch  with  our  operation  so  that  he  could  let  us  know 
of  anything  that  he  found. 

Right  then  and  there  I  immediately  put  him  in  touch  with  people 
from  Task  Force  Russia  who  were  stationed  in  Moscow  so  that  they 
could  be  of  assistance  to  him  to  get  his  visa  extended  and  to  con- 
tinue working  in  the  archives.  So  before  this  current  document  was 
ever  located  by  Mr.  Morris,  I  personally  and  other  members  of  the 
delegation  that  were  there  with  Ambassador  Toon  made  efforts  to 
maintain  his  access  to  the  archives.  We  were  interested  in  every- 
thing he  could  get.  There  was  no  question  but  that  we  wanted  any 
information  that  he  could  find.  So  even  if  you  disagree  with  our 
analysis  now,  it  should  not  in  any  way  be  seen  that  we  have  tried 
to  frustrate  Mr.  Morris'  efforts.  It  is  quite  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Gilman.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield  further. 

Mr.  Ackkrman.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  Gilman.  What  distresses  me,  Mr.  Quinn,  is  why  is  it  that 
Dr.  Morris  had  to  become  your  agent  in  the  archives:  How  is  it 
that  we  weren't  able  to  go  into  the  archives  and  do  the  kind  of 
scholarly  research  that  Dr.  Morris  did? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  am  not  sure  what  is  in  the  mind  of  Russian  officials 
on  what  access  they  are  prepared  to  give  to  our  government  offi- 
cials and  how  they  are  prepared  to  deal  with  us. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Had  you  been  refused  the  opportunity  to  do  that 
kind  of  research? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  We  certainly  didn't  have  the  kind  of  access  that  Mr. 
Morris  or  other  private  researchers  had. 
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Mr.  Gilman.  How  is  it  that  he  had  more  access  than  our  U.S. 
commission  that  was  assigned  to  this  task  to  go  into  the  archives 
and  dig  out  the  information? 

How  is  it  he  had  greater  access  than  your  commission? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  don't  think  he  has  greater  access,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Congressman — . 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Excuse  me.  Mr.  Gilman  said  had,  not  has. 

Mr.  Ross.  Or  had.  We  have  received  thousands  of  pages  of  docu- 
ments from  the  Russians.  We  have  received  a  lot  of  information 
specifically  on  cold  war  and  Korean  War  cases.  We  have  gotten  a 
lot  of  information.  Our  access  to  Russian  archives  has  not  been  un- 
substantial. With  regard  to  this  particular  document  and  the  par- 
ticular archive  and  how  Mr.  Morris  was  able  to  get  this  docu- 
ment  

Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Morris  told  us  how  he  got  it.  He  was  digging 
in  for  a  number  of  months  on  trying  to  get  as  much  informa- 
tion  


Mr.  Ross.  As  Mr.  Quinn  says,  we  have  never 

Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Ross,  had  we  assigned  anyone  to  do  what  Dr. 
Morris  was  doing? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  10  people  in  Moscow  who  work  full  time, 
night  and  day,  attempting  to  get  all  the  information  possible  out 
of  Russian  archives. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Did  they  go  into  the  archives  themselves  and  do  the 
kind  of  research  that  Dr.  Morris  was  doing? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  Dr.  Paul  Cole  from  RAND  who  we  had  com- 
missioned to  study  for  the  RAND  Corporation.  He  has  done  a  lot 
of  scholarly  research  on  that. 

Mr.  Gilman.  I  am  not  talking  about  access  to  it.  I  am  asking  you, 
did  anyone  go  into  the  archives  and  do  the  kind  of  extensive  inves- 
tigation that  Dr.  Morris  was  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Ross.  Dr.  Paul  Cole  has  done  that. 

Mr.  Gilman.  And  he  went  into  the  archives  himself  and  had  full 
access  to  all  the  documents  that  were  there? 

Mr.  Ross.  He  has  been  into  the  archives,  and  he  has  done  schol- 
arly research  on  the  Russian  archives. 

Mr.  Gilman.  How  long  did  he  spend? 

Mr.  ROSS.  He  has  worked  in  Russia  for  several  months. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Longer. 

Mr.  Ross.  More  than  a  year. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Why  is  it  he  wasn't  able  to  get  the  same  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Ross.  This  was  a  classified,  top  secret  document.  It  was  cur- 
rently classified  top  secret  when  Dr.  Morris  got  ahold  of  it.  It  was 
not  an  unclassified  document. 

Mr.  Gilman.  How  is  it  Dr.  Morris,  a  scholar,  was  able  to  get  a 
classified  document  and  our  Commission,  who  had  the  specific  ob- 
jective of  trying  to  find  out  this  kind  of  information,  was  prohibited 
from  getting  that  information? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  can't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Well,  did  anyone  try  to  find  out  why  and  if  there 
were  more  documents  of  that  nature? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  been  in  direct  contact  with  General  Dmitri 
Volkogonov,  President  Yeltsin's  military  assistant — military  advi- 
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sor — and  the  Chairman  of  the  Russian  delegation  of  the  U.S./Rus- 
sia  Joint  Commission.  We  have  aggressively  pursued  documents. 
Since  this  document  has  come  to  light,  we  have  made  it  a  special 
task  of  the  U.S./Russia  Joint  Commission  to  pursue  other  such  doc- 
uments. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Morris  that  there  are  probably  many  more  Rus- 
sian intelligence  documents  that  would  be  of  interest  to  us. 

Mr.  Gilman.  What  are  we  doing  to  secure  those? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  are  pursuing  it  aggressively. 

Mr.  Gilman.  How? 

Mr.  Ross.  With  the  Russian  Government  directly  at  high  levels. 
We  have  talked  to  General  Volkogonov.  President  Bush,  President 
Clinton  have  indicated  our  interest  to  the  Russian  leadership.  We 
have  been  pursuing  this. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Are  we  being  allowed  to  go  back  into  the  archives 
and  look  for  those  secret  documents? 

Mr.  Ross.  Ambassador  Toon  has  stated  many  times  that  Russian 
intelligence,  GRU,  former  GRU,  former  KGB  officials  work  aggres- 
sively to  inhibit  our  efforts  to  get  access  to  many  of  those  intel- 
ligence documents.  It  is  not  an  easy  task.  There  are  many  in  Rus- 
sia and  the  Soviet  Union  that  don't  want  any  of  us  to  have  access 
to  those  documents. 

Mr.  Gilman.  What  are  we  doing  to  override  that  kind  of  prohibi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  just  stated — we  are  attempting — through  the  diplo- 
matic channels  that  are  available  to  us  and  through  our  access  in 
the  U.S./Russia  Joint  Commission,  we  are  going  back  at  the  end  of 
August  and  early  September,  and  a  major  agenda  item  on  our  list 
to  talk  to  the  Russians  will  be  furthered  access  to  these  kind  of 
files. 

Mr.  Gilman.  So  that  I  may  be  clear  in  my  mind,  we  are  being 
prohibited  from  exploring  further  confidential  and  secret  docu- 
ments because  the  Soviets  are  not  letting  us  look  at  those  docu- 
ments, not  letting  the  Commission  look  at  them.  Is  that  what  you 
are  telling  us? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  am  telling  you  that,  while  President  Yeltsin  and 
General  Volkogonov  have  been  extremely  helpful  to  us,  they  and 
others  have  admitted,  and  Ambassador  Toon  has  stated  this  pub- 
licly many  times,  that  the  apparatchiks  for  the  intelligence  officials 
in  Russia  have  put  many  obstacles  in  our  way  and  have  made  it 
difficult  for  us  to  get  access  to  these  documents. 

We  don't  let  them  come  in  here  and  go  through  the  CIA  docu- 
ments. It  is  very  difficult  for — the  Russian  intelligence  officials  are 
not  happy  with  us  going  through  these  kinds  of  documents. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Again  I  am  asking  you,  am  I  accurate  in  stating 
that  the  Russian  bureaucracy  is  prohibiting  us  from  examining  se- 
cret and  confidential  documents  on  the  MIA/POW  issue;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Well,  I  think  you  can't  give  just  a  yes  or  no  answer 
to  a  question  like  that.  There  are  some 

Mr.  Gilman.  You  classify  it  for  me. 

Mr.  Quinn.  There  are  a  number  of  Russian  officials  who  are 
being  extremely  helpful  to  us,  and  we  have  been  shown  thousands 
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and  thousands  of  documents  and  archival  records.  As  you  get  into 
and  seek  access  to  the  files  of  intelligence  agencies,  I  don't  think 
any  of  us  are  surprised  that  those  intelligence  agencies,  who  for  40 
years  have  been  staffed  by  people  who  have  viewed  us  as  an 
enemy,  are  not  prepared  to  step  back  and  open  their  files  com- 
pletely to  us. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Quinn,  we  are  not  surprised  by  that.  We  want 
to  know  what  we  are  doing,  though,  to  overcome  that  kind  of 
apparatchik  objection. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Ambassador  Toon,  Ambassador  Pickering,  the  Task 
Force,  Russian  people  and  personnel  are  there  day  in  and  day  out 
working  with  all  of  the  Russian  officials  to  get  all  of  the  informa- 
tion that  we  can  about  this.  In  those  cases  where  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  give  us  the  information,  they  are  going  through  those  files 
and  making  available  certain  documents  for  us  to  see. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  If  I  may,  so  that  this  is  clear  in  my  mind,  how 
voluminous  are  these  documents  in  total,  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Quenn.  Well,  let  me  give  you  an  example.  On  the  first  trip, 
we  were  taken  into  a  room  in  the  Soviet  military  archives  and 
shown  endless  rows  of  cases  in  which  there  were  3V2  million  docu- 
ments on  which  were  the  names,  serial  numbers  and  other  identi- 
fication material  about  everybody  who  was  held  in  a  Soviet  confine- 
ment camp  during  World  War  II.  And  they  said,  open  up  any  draw- 
er you  want.  Look  at  any  card  that  you  want. 

There  were  other  times  people  have  gone  through,  sorted  out  and 
brought  documents  in  a  pile  this  high  and  said  this  is  what  we 
think  relates  to  Americans  from  World  War  II.  And  we  have  seen 
that. 

There  are  other  times  when  we  have  been  given  the  interrogation 
reports  from  the  Korean  War. 

But  I  would  be  misleading  you  if  I  said  that  the  KGB  had 
brought  in  its  files  and  put  them  out  and  said,  why  don't  you  look 
through  these  and  see  if  you  find  anything  interesting.  They  are 
very  resistant  to  that.  They  have  said  that  they  are  producing  in- 
formation and  giving  it  to  us.  And  they  have  in  certain  instances 
given  us  their  statement  about  what  they  have  provided. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Are  these  files  centrally  located? 

Mr.  Quinn.  There  is  not  one  place.  There  are  20  places — 40 
places. 

Mr.  Ross.  Archives  all  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  You  have  10  people  doing  that? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  10  full-time  people  in  Moscow  as  investiga- 
tors and  interviewers  of  the  Commission  who  are  there  working 
with  the  Russians  on  archives,  interviews,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Quinn.  The  same  number  we  have  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  How  many  of  these  people  actually  work  in  the 
archives? 

Mr.  Ross.  Their  office  is  in  the — is  collocated  with  the  individ- 
uals who  run  the  archives. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Are  these  10  people  actively  going  through  docu- 
ments? 

Mr.  Ross.  Those  10  people  do  various  things. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  How  many  people  actually  go  through  the  docu- 
ments? 
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Mr.  Ross.  They  go  through  many  documents,  the  documents  for 
the  most  part,  are  provided  to  us  by  the  Russians.  Are  they  run- 
ning around  freely  in  the  Soviet  archives?  Just  go  off  and  walk  in 
a  room?  No.  They  are  not  going  all  over  Russia,  going  into  archives 
as  if  they  are  going  into  public  libraries  rummaging  through,  find- 
ing what  they  can  find.  You  can't  do  that  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Could  you  briefly  tell  us  if  there  is  an  agreement 
that  they  share  this  information  with  us,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Ross.  Let  me  go  back  for  a  second.  When  we  started  the 
Commission — when  the  Commission  was  started,  it  was  started  to 
deal  with  the  issue  of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in 
action  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  We  were  con- 
centrating on  individuals  from  World  War  II  who  were  people  who 
were  in  Nazi  camps  that  were  picked  up  by  the  Russians  and  then 
later  repatriated. 

We  were  dealing  with  cases  of  American  fliers  who  were  knocked 
down  during  the  cold  war  in  the  territory  or  the  contiguous  waters 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  were  dealing  with  the  possibility  of  Amer- 
ican POW's  in  North  Korea  who  may  have  been  removed  and  taken 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  if  that  was  the  case,  if  we  were  to  find  evidence  of  the  possi- 
bility that  it  may  have  happened  in  Vietnam — the  issues  raised  in 
the  Russian  document  are  outside  of  the  original  charter  of  the 
U.S./Russia  Commission  because  they  deal  with  intelligence  files 
about  American  POW's  in  Vietnam  who  never  set  foot  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  And  it  was  originally  outside  of 
the  charter  of  the  Commission. 

However,  as  a  result  of  the  document  that  was  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Morris,  we  have  made  that  a  cause  that  we  are  pursuing 
because  we  realize  that  where  there  is  one  document  there  may  be 
others.  And  so  we  continuously  raise  with  the  Russians  the  need 
for  access  to  their  intelligence  files  about  American  POWs  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Have  we  officially  requested  of  them  access  to 
any  documents  and/or  information  that  they  might  have  in  their 
possession  or  know  about  that  deal  with  American  prisoners  of 
war,  whether  on  Soviet  soil  or  not? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  think,  yes,  Ambassador  Toon  has  put  that  forward. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Have  we  gotten  an  official  response  from  them 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  cooperate  with  that  request 
and 

Mr.  Ross.  The  General  has  told  us  that  he  is  continuing  to  look 
for  it.  General  Volkogonov  has  assured  us  that  he  continues  to  look 
for  it. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  To  look  for  what? 

Mr.  Ross.  The  information  that  you  just  characterized. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  No.  Let  me  start  again  with  the  first  question. 
Is  there  a  document  that  is  a  written  request  to  the  Russians,  ask- 
ing that  they  make  available  and  cooperate  with  us  any  documents 
or  information  that  they  have  with  regard  to  American  POWs  or 
MIA's,  whether  or  not  on  Soviet  or  Russian  soil? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Well,  Ambassador  Toon  has  written  a  number  of  let- 
ters to  General  Volkogonov  making  requests  along  those  lines. 
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Mr.  Ackerman.  Not  along  those  lines  and  not  in  specific  cases 
or  instances  but  in  general.  Has  a  request  been  made  that  they  co- 
operate with  us  in  general? 

Mr.  Quenn.  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Ross.  Several  times. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  When  was  that  letter  sent  to  the  Russians? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  would  have  to  go  back  and  dig  out  the  various  cor- 
respondence from  the  Commission  since  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Would  you  be  able  to  supply  to  the  subcommittee 
copies  of  such  requests  for  cooperation? 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  am  sure  we  could  supply  it.  I  don't  know  whether — 
I  don't  remember  whether  they  are  classified  or  not.  If  they  are 
classified,  we  would  provide  them  in  classified  form.  If  unclassified, 
we  would  provide  them  in  unclassified  form. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Either  way,  we  will  see  them. 

Mr.  Quenn.  Sure. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Question.  What  has  the  U.S.  side  of  the  U.S. -Russian  Joint  Commission  on  POW/ 
MIA's  done  to  convey  to  its  Russian  counterparts  the  objectives  we  hope  to  achieve 
at  Joint  Commission  meetings  and  by  the  Task  Force  Russia  (TFR)  Office  in  Mos- 
cow? 

Answer.  Our  POW/MIA  objectives  have  been  the  subject  of  extensive  discussions 
in  joint  commission  sessions  and  in  meetings  U.S.  Joint  Commission  co-chairman, 
Ambassador  Malcolm  Toon,  has  had  with  high-level  Russian  Government  officials, 
including  President  Yeltsin,  and  the  Russian  co-chairman  of  the  Joint  Commission, 
General  Dimitriy  Volkogonov.  To  follow  up  on  these  face-to-face  contacts,  Ambas- 
sador Toon  has  written  a  series  of  letters  to  General  Volkogonov  explaining  our 
POW/MIA  objectives  and  outlining  the  actions  we  expect  the  Russians  to  take  to 
achieve  them.  In  addition,  there  is  frequent  and  regular  communication  between 
Washington  agencies,  the  task  force  Russia  Moscow  Office  and  TFR's  working-level 
Russian  counterparts  regarding  U.S.  joint  commission  objectives,  ongoing  investiga- 
tions, archival  research  activities,  and  interviews  of  knowledgeable  Russian  citizens 
from  both  the  government  and  the  private  sector.  Some  examples  of  these  commu- 
nications are  attached. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Has  there  been  an  official  response  to  your 
knowledge  to  that  request  to  make  all  of  the  records  available  in 
writing? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  think  most  of  the  responses  that  we  have  gotten  from 
the  Russians  have  been  during  meetings  in  Moscow  in  which  Gen- 
eral Volkogonov  and  other  representatives  on  the  Russian  side  of 
the  Commission  have  responded  to  our  request.  We  will  have  to  re- 
search that. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  So  we  do  not  know 

Mr.  Quinn.  If  there  is,  we  will  provide  it. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  do  not  know,  indeed,  if  we  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians  that  say  that  they  are  going  to  cooperate? 
We  don't  even  know  if  they  are  supposed  to  cooperate? 

Mr.  Quinn.  No,  that  is  not  the  way  I  would  characterize  it.  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  has  given  those  kinds  of  assurances.  This  Commission 
is  a  joint  commission  between  the  Russian  Government  executive 
and  legislative  branches  and  the  U.S.  Government  executive  and 
legislative  branches  and  it  outlines 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Yes,  but  is  there  a  document  that  establishes 
this  Commission  to  send  POWs,  MIA's  that  might  not  be  on  Rus- 
sian soil — the  heart  of  the  matter  that  we  are  trying  to  determine 
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right  now  is  if  there  has  ever  been  an  agreement.  I  mean  this  is 
a  question  of  yes  or  no. 

Is  there  an  agreement  at  this  point  to  include  those  not  on  Soviet 
soil?  And  that  is  what  we  would  like  to  know.  And,  obviously,  you 
are  not  in  a  position  right  now  to  factually  give  us  that  information 
so  we  will  officially  request  copies  of  correspondence  and  any  agree- 
ment. And  if  no  agreement  exists,  we  would  also  like  to  know  why 
not  and  will  such  a  formal  request  be  made.  I  think  that  would  be 
very,  very  helpful  so  that  we  could  find  the  direction  in  which  this 
thing  should  be  pursued. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  not  an  investigator,  that  there  should  be 
an  agreement  in  place  to  get  the  information  you  want.  Otherwise, 
you  are  going  to  sit  at  those  tables  in  those  20  places  all  over  the 
Soviet  Union  and  former  Soviet  Union  waiting  for  them  to  stick 
piles  of  paper  until  you  are  ready  to  retire.  And  the  next  group  of 
guys  comes  along  and  are  questioned  by  the  next  group  of  guys  sit- 
ting on  this  side  of  the  table  after  we  retire.  And  then  it  will  be 
some  historic  footnote  somewhere  a  couple  of  centuries  from  now. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gilman.  How  long  have  these  requests  and  this  failure  to 
provide  the  information  been  going  on?  How  long  a  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Quinn.  The  Commission  was  formed  in  March  of  1992.  That 
is  when  the  Commission  started.  And  I  would  emphasize  that  this 
is  a  joint  executive-legislative  Commission.  There  is  no  information 
that  we  have  that  isn't  already  available  to  and  shared  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  who  are  part  of  this  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Gilman.  I  don't  recall  ever  receiving  any  information  that 
you  were  being  prohibited  from  digging  into  the  archives  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Are  you  familiar  with  H.  Con.  Res.  116  by  Mr.  Camp  calling 
upon  the  President  to  discontinue  further  economic  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  the  Russian  federation  until  all  pertinent  docu- 
ments from  the  archives  of  the  Communist  party  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  relating  to  the  fates  of  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  in  action  have  been  provided  to  the  U.S.  Government?  Are 
you  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Quinn.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Gilman.  It  might  be  well  that  you  pass  this  on  to  your  Rus- 
sian colleagues  and  remind  them  that  there  is  a  growing  concern 
in  the  Congress  about  the  failure  to  cooperate  when  we  finally  get 
this  kind  of  a  document,  which,  incidentally,  I  can't  understand — 
when  you  received  that  document,  you  classified  it  as  secret  and 
then  turned  it  over  to  the  Vietnamese  in  New  York  before  opening 
it  up  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Ross.  May  I  address  that,  Congressman? 

Mr.  Gilman.  Yes.  I  would  welcome  hearing  it. 

Mr.  Ross.  When  that  document  was  handed  to  us,  it  was  classi- 
fied secret.  According  to  DOD  regulation  5200.1  or  5200.2,  which 
deals  with  the  classification  of  information,  it  states  that  when  you 
receive  any  foreign  information  that  is  classified  that  we  are  re- 
quired to  afford  it  the  same  level  of  protection  that  it  has  before. 
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When  we  received  the  document  in  Moscow,  we  had  it  translated. 
We — I  directed  at  that  time  that  the  translation  be  stamped  secret 
because  I  was  required  to  do  that  by  DOD  regulations. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  United  States,  I  provided  four  copies 
or  five  copies  of  the  classified  Russian  document  and  the  classified 
translation  to  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  specifically 
the  Commissioners  on  the  U.S./Russia  Joint  Commission. 

We  also  told  the  Russians,  however,  and  have  their  tacit  ap- 
proval that  we  were  going  to  have  to  go  to  the  Vietnamese  with 
this  information,  that,  you  know,  we  could  not  bring  this  informa- 
tion home  and  sit  on  it,  that  we  would  have  to  confront  the  Viet- 
namese with  this  information,  and  we  did  so  rapidly. 

On  the  13th  of  April — was  it  April?  I  forget  the  exact  date.  I 
think  it  was  the  13th  of  April.  We  had  been  pursuing  General 
Volkogonov,  who  was  in  this  country,  saying,  listen,  we  need  to  de- 
classify this  document,  but  we  need  your  statement  that  the  docu- 
ment has  been  declassified. 

In  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  on  the  13th  of  April  the  document 
was  classified.  On  that  day  I  instituted  a  memorandum  stating 
that  the  translation  was  declassified.  So  we  did  not  classify  the  doc- 
ument. We  simply  followed  DOD  regulations  that  required  that  we 
maintain  a  classification  on  it,  but  we  had  to  get  to  the  Vietnamese 
because  we  did  not  want  to  waste  time  in  confronting  the  Vietnam- 
ese with  this  document.  That  is  exactly  what  happened. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you  for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let  me  just  clarify  so  that  there  be  no 
misimpression.  The  document  to  which  Mr.  Gilman  referred,  H. 
Con.  Res.  116,  was  introduced  just  recently  on  July  1,  a  couple  of 
weeks  back,  by  Mr.  Camp,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  no  action  has  been  taken  on 
it  as  yet.  And  I  think  the  point  Mr.  Gilman  was  making,  that  there 
is  some  interest,  not  that  this  is  a  matter  of  law. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Considerable  interest. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Could  I  ask  some  questions? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  are  going  to  move  on  right  now — the  Chair 
has  many  questions,  but  in  fairness  to  our  colleagues  who  have 
been  sitting  patiently  why  don't  we  just  go  a  couple  at  a  time,  if 
it  is  OK. 

We  will  start  with  you,  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  The  point  you  just  made — when  you  classify 
documents  secret,  doesn't  that  prevent — you  say  that  is  what  pre- 
vented you  from  getting  it  to  other  Members  of  Congress  and  mak- 
ing it  more  of  a  public  disclosure,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ross.  No.  What  I  said  was  that,  immediately  upon  return, 
we  immediately  sent  the  document  to  Congress.  We  sent  it  to  Sen- 
ator Smith,  Senator  Kerry,  to  Congressman  Peterson,  Johnson  and 
I  think  to  Senator  McCain's  office.  We  immediately  made  the  docu- 
ment— the  classified  document 

Let  me  point  out,  if  I  may,  Congressman,  that  we  never  got  a 
copy  of  this  document  from  Mr.  Morris.  I,  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  people  all  over  the  government,  tried  to  get  him  to  give 
us  a  copy  of  this  document,  and  he  would  not  give  us  a  copy  of  the 
document.  We  did  not  get  the  document  until  we  went  to  Moscow 
and  told  General  Volkogonov  that  we  absolutely  had  to  have  a  copy 
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of  this  document.  He  took  it  upon  himself  to  give  us  a  copy  of  the 
document  which  had  not  yet  been  declassified. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  You  think  the  General  didn't  know  about  this 
document  until  Mr.  Morris  found  it? 

Mr.  Ross.  That  General  Volkogonov  didn't  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROSS.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  From  your  testimony  today  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  have  10  people  in  Russia  reading  Russian  documents  that 
he  had  been  given  by  the  Russian  Government,  right? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  Russians. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  defend  the  Russians. 

Mr.  Ross.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  do  not  have  unfettered 
access  to  every  Russian  archive.  We  cannot  walk  into  KGB-GRU 
archives  and  roam  through  the  stacks  picking  out  at  will  what  we 
want.  I 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Yes.  I  would  submit  to  you  that  having  10 
people  there  who  are  basically  reading  documents  that  they  are 
being  given,  is  yet  less  than  useless.  Because  the  people  who  are 
preventing  you  access  to  the  other  archives  that  you  are  complain- 
ing about  now  are  the  ones  who  are  providing  you  the  information 
that  they  want  you  to  read. 

Mr.  Ross.  If  we  could  have  unfettered  access  to  the  Russian  ar- 
chives I  am  sure  we  would  find  a  lot  of  stuff  that  we  would  like 
to  have.  The  Russians  have  given  us  documents  which  have  been 
useful. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  When  Dr.  Morris  was  here  he  testified  that 
the  archives  in  which  he  found  the  document — which  we  believe, 
although  there  is  a  lot  of  debate  over  the  document,  everyone  con- 
cedes that  it  is  a  significant  document — that  he  is  no  longer  able 
to  go  into  those  same  archives.  Now,  are  our  researchers  prohibited 
from  going  into  those  same  archives  as  well? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  am  not  aware  that  our  researchers  are  going  into  the 
same  archives  that  he  went  into. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  OK.  So  they  found  a  very  pertinent  docu- 
ment  

By  the  way,  no  one  is  talking  about  doing  a  general  analysis  of 
all  KGB  documents,  but  I  think  that  when  someone  says — when  we 
have  a  task  force  there,  we  have  been  guaranteed  cooperation  from 
the  top  leaders  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  or  Russia  today,  the 
democratic  Russia,  that  they  want  cooperation,  going  to  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  intelligence  from  Vietnam  20  years  ago  and  10 
years  ago  is  not  a — would  not  be  an  unreasonable  thing. 

I  mean,  yes,  it  may  be  unreasonable  for  us  to  assume  that  they 
are  going  to  show  us  all  of  their  secret  documents,  but  they  have 
guaranteed  us  full  cooperation  within  a  specific  area.  No  one — I 
mean,  I  can't 

This  last  conversation — you  have  said — you  have  used  the  exam- 
ple about  five  times  of  we  wouldn't  provide  them  full  access  either. 
Well,  the  fact  is,  we  are  not  asking  for  full  access.  We  are  asking 
for  access  in  a  specific  area.  And  that  is  where  Mr. — I  might  add, 
that  is  where  Mr.  Morris  focused  his  efforts  and  actually  hit  pay 
dirt. 
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Now  it  seems  to  me  what  you  are  telling  us,  well,  we  have  a  pri- 
vate researcher  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  focusing  his  efforts, 
going  into  specific  areas  where  he  was  permitted — where  he  now 
isn't  permitted  to  do.  He  found  something  of  importance,  but  your 
people  really  haven't  found  anything  of  importance  because  they 
are  reading  documents 

Mr.  Ross.  We  found  a  great  many  things  of  importance. 

Mr.  Quenn.  Could  I  add  something  to  expand  on  the  answer? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Sure. 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  would  not  want  you  to  have  the  impression  that  the 
people  from  the  U.S.  Government  who  are  there  are  only  working 
in  archives.  The  top  priority  for  us  is  to  find  out  if  there  is  a  live 
American  anyplace  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  And 
our  people  have  been  out  investigating  every  report  that  we  re- 
ceive. 

And  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Russian  Government,  ramrodded 
through  by  General  Volkogonov  and  President  Yeltsin,  we  have 
been  able  to  go  out  and  investigate  every  one  of  those  reports.  We 
have  been  able  to  go  into  some  very  sensitive  areas  around  military 
installations  in  order  to  the  best  of  our  investigators'  ability,  run 
down  every  possible  lead  and  make  a  judgment  about  every  port. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Quinn.  That  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  important  coopera- 
tion. The  Russian  Government  has  been — from  everything  I  can 
see — very  cooperative  and  very  forward  leaning. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Is  that  the  parameters  of  your  objective  in  Russia, 
to  just  find  out  if  we  have  any  prisoners  left  there? 

Mr.  Quinn.  No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Gilman.  I  would  assume  you  are  expanding  that  to  find  out 
what  information  they  have  about  prisoners  being  held  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Of  course.  I  came  to  my  job  in  July  of  1990.  Within 
the  first  10  days  I  was  with  Soviet  officials  who  work  in  the  Soviet 
diplomatic  service  and  who  served  in  Vietnam.  I  presented  to  them 
my  approach  on  trying  to  get  information  about  what  their  diplo- 
matic personnel  and  other  people  who  worked  in  their  embassy 
knew  about  Americans  potentially  still  alive  in  Vietnam  and  in 
Indochina.  And  I  have  done  that  in  every  conversation  with  numer- 
ous Soviet  diplomats,  as  have  our  personnel  in  Task  Force  Russia. 

Just  very  recently  we  had  access  to  the  former  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador to  Laos.  Somebody  we  had  been  seeking  for  a  very  long  time. 

Our  people  have  been  gathering  information  about  what  the  So- 
viets might  know  about  Americans  possibly  incarcerated  in  China 
during  the  war.  We  have  done  it  not  only  there.  We  have  done  it 
in  the  Ukraine,  in  Czechoslovakia.  We  have  done  it  in  East  Ger- 
many. We  have  done  it  in  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Just  so  we  can  focus  this,  because  it  is  starting  to  get  a  bit  far 
afield  right  now,  the  10  people  that  we  have  that  are  doing  this, 
these  are  the  same  10  people  that  are  doing  these  live-sighting  in- 
vestigations throughout  the  Soviet  Union  that  are  also  sitting  in 
the  archives?  It  is  the  same  group  of  10? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  10  people  in  Moscow. 
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Mr.  Ackkrman.  Ten  people  total — 10  individuals  in  Moscow  is 
the  universe  we  are  talking  about. 

What  percentage  of  the  time  are  all  of  them  or  are  some  of  them 
just  researchers  that  go  through  the  documents  and  the  other  ones 
do  field  investigations?  Or  do  they  all  do  both? 

Mr.  Ross.  There  are  some  who  concentrate  more  on  the  archive 
side  and  others  who  go  out  and  do  the  field  investigations. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Would  you  say  it  is  half  and  half?  If  you  added 
up  all  the  people  hours,  would  half  of  it  be  spent  in  the  archives 
and  half  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  think  that  would  be  fair.  I  would  say  we  spend  a  lot 
of  time  doing  both. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  So  if  we  had  to  take  an  average,  it  would  be  fair 
to  say — I  don't  want  to  put  words  in  your  mouth.  You  correct  me 
if  it  is  not  so.  Just  to  get  a  handle  on  this. 

Mr.  Ross.  If  you  would  like  a  specific  answer  on  that,  I  can  get 
it  for  you. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Well,  would  you  say  roughly  five,  that  is  half  the 
hours  are  dedicated  to  going  through 

Mr.  Ross.  Roughly. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Roughly,  half.  And  there  are  millions  of  docu- 
ments, you  say? 

Mr.  Ross.  In  all  of  the  Russian  archives?  Yes,  of  course,  there 
are  millions  of  documents. 

Congressman,  may  I  make  a 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  that  number  of  people  sufficient  to  go  through 
all  of  these  documents  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time? 

Mr.  Ross.  If  we  had  100  or  200  or  500  or  1,000  people  over  there, 
I  am  sure  we  could — if  we  had  the  access,  we  could  do  more. 

But  may  I  make  a  comment  here,  Congressman?  Because  there 
seems  to  be  the  suggestion  that  we — that,  one,  there  is  either  part- 
ly incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government,  coupled  with 
intransigence  or  uncooperativeness  on  the  part  of  the  Russians, 
whereas  Mr.  Morris  was  just  sort  of  able  to  walk  in  and  get  this. 

We  have  to  look  at  what  has  been  going  on  in  Russia.  After  the 
coup  and  the  months  that  immediately  preceded  it,  there  was  a  lot 
of  chaos  in  Moscow  and  Russia.  Things  were  thrown  open.  The  gov- 
ernment didn't  have  the  total  control  over  things  that  were  going 
on,  and  there  were  opportunities  for  people  like  Morris  and  Paul 
Cole  and  others,  through  individual — through  the  new  openness 
and  all  of  the  things  that  were  going  on  in  there — for  them  to  get 
into  different  things. 

More  recently,  however,  with  the  ebbs  and  flow  of  Russian  poli- 
tics, other  things  have  taken  place.  There  have  been  more  conserv- 
ative elements — I  am  not  a  Russian  expert.  There  have  been  other 
elements  that  have  exerted  influence  on  Yeltsin,  and  you  have  seen 
more  control  brought  over  these  processes. 

We  in  the  government,  in  the  Commission,  by  nature  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  government,  have  to  work  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  to  go  gov- 
ernment-to-government. Because  part  of  the  Commission  is 

We  are  not  there  spying  on  them.  We  are  not  running  out  clan- 
destinely behind  their  backs  trying  to  get  the  information  from  the 
archives  or  people.  Therefore,  we  nave  to  work  cooperatively  with 
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them.  And  in  the  spirit  of  this  cooperation  we  let  them  know  what 
we  are  doing. 

Now,  that — like  I  said,  there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages 
to  that  cooperation. 

I,  personally,  hope  that  the  Russians — and  I  would  encourage  the 
Russians  to  open  their  archives  to  private  researchers  from  all  over 
the  country.  I  think  there  are  many  people  like  Dr.  Morris  and 
Paul  Cole  around  this  country,  academics,  experts,  who  I  think 
could  do  great  work  in  the  Russian  archives,  and  I  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  if  the  Russians  would  open  those  archives  and  let 
those  people  go  in. 

We  are  not  trying  to  compete  with  them.  And  we  take  no  pride — 
if  someone  like  Dr.  Morris  or  someone  can  come  up  with  informa- 
tion, then  that  is  great.  We  are  not  afraid  that  he  is  going  to  make 
us  look  bad. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let  me  just  address  that  for  a  moment  before  we 
move  on  because  I  think  in  part  herein  lies  the  whole  problem  with 
the  situation  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Gilman  and  others  referred  to  remarks  that  they  made  be- 
fore that  the  administration  has  basically  lied  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  families  that  have  been  involved.  For  clarification,  that 
means  past  administrations  historically,  and  we  continue  now  into 
the  present  administration. 

Within  the  Soviet  system  you  make  reference  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  openness,  there  was  a  closed  period,  things  change 
and  you  have  to  wind  up  dealing  with  the  bureaucrats  regardless 
of  what  the  will  of  the — structure  of  the  government  is. 

We  have  the  same  situation.  You  are  the  bureaucrats.  We  dis- 
appear from  time  to  time.  Our  parties,  you  know,  ebb  and  flow,  as 
do  individuals  within  your  agencies. 

And,  please,  this  is  not  a  personal  comment  on  either  of  you,  Mr. 
Secretaries.  But  you  know,  the  faces  change,  but  the  institutional 
memory  is  there.  The  American  people,  in  the  forefront  of  them, 
the  families  who  have  felt  the  pain  of  this  issue  the  most,  have 
come  to  a  very  strong  conclusion  that  they  have  not  been  con- 
fronted with  the  entire  truth.  Most  are  realistic  enough  to  know 
that  they  will  not  be  confronted  or  blessed  with  the  return  of  either 
a  live  loved  one  or  possibly  will  not  even  have  the  benefit  of  the 
remains  of  somebody  that  tney  love  having  died  and  being  returned 
to  them. 

Sometimes  we  understand  the  realities  of  things.  That  cannot 
happen  though,  no  matter  how  thorough  we  are.  And  everybody, 
even  with  100  percent,  maximum  cooperation,  it  is  not  going  to 
happen. 

What  they  are  entitled  to  is  the  truth  as  clearly  defined  as  pos- 
sible. Otherwise,  this  issue  is  never  going  to  end,  and  this  war  is 
never  going  to  end  in  the  minds  of  so  many,  and  this  issue  is  going 
to  be  alive  and  fester. 

What  we  are  trying  to  elicit  is  as  clear  and  crisp  a  picture  that 
can  evolve  from  this  very  murky,  distant  situation.  And  every  day 
and  month  and  year  that  we  wait,  it  gets  more  and  more  difficult. 
And  those  advances  that  you  cited  in  your  opening  statement  will 
become  more  and  more  incremental  with  the  spaces  in  between 
being  even  wider. 
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One  of  the  things  that  I  think  that  frustrated  Mr.  Gilman  and 
others,  including  myself,  was  the  reference  that  was  made — and 
not  deliberately  so,  but  almost  offensively,  because  we  all  defend 
our  turf — with  the  admissions  by  the  professor  that  some  of  the  ac- 
knowledgement things  in  the  document — the  Russian  document — 
were  false. 

And  your  statements,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  they  were  false  and 
just  lumping  them  together  almost  casually  and  tossing  it  aside — 
you  know,  it  was  almost  like  we  were  going  to  discredit  it,  and  it 
is  almost  like  you  and  Mr.  Morris  are  on  the  same  side,  which  is 
not  necessarily  the  impression  that  we  get  listening  to  you. 

So  we  are  trying  to  focus  this  thing  as  best  as  we  can.  We  did 
not  know — or  at  least  I  did  not  know  that  there  is  no  agreement 
between  us  and  the  Russians  to  have  access  to  the  documents  that 
we  are  looking  for,  that  excluded  from  this  whole  thing  was  this 
little  category  of  people  that  weren't  on  their  soil. 

Help  us  with  this  information  instead  of  causing  us  to  extract  it 
like  pulling  teeth.  It  is  not  that  difficult.  We  are  on  the  same  side, 
and  the  quicker  that  we  clean  this  mess  up,  the  better  it  is  going 
to  be  for  everybody. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  May  I  say  something? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  It  is  not  necessary,  but  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  If  I  could.  Well,  certainly,  I  didn't  mean  in  any  way 
to  say  anything  that  was  offensive,  and  if  I  have,  I  apologize. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Certainly  not  offensive.  Maybe  defensive. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  On  the  issue  of  dealing  with  Russia,  we  have  a  Com- 
mission that  involves  the  Congress.  Every  meeting,  every  docu- 
ment, every  action  is  done  in  consultation  with  congressional  staff. 
The  task  force  in  Moscow  has  had  representatives  of  congressional 
staff  working  side  by  side  with  the  people  from  the  executive 
branch.  It  has  been  a  model,  in  my  view,  of  executive/congressional 
cooperation,  and  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  didn't  do  it  much 
sooner. 

Congressman  Peterson,  then  Congressman  Miller,  now  Congress- 
man Johnson,  are  involved  in  all  of  this,  all  of  the  meetings,  all  of 
the  dealings.  And  there  is  nothing  on  this  subject  that  is  held  back 
from  them  or  from  anybody  else  in  any  way  on  this  subject. 

Secondly,  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Morris'  document,  if  I  could,  the  one 
point  I  didn't  make  earlier  was  that  we  came  across,  in  our  own 
research,  some  documents  in  the  State  Department  that  potentially 
would  corroborate  Mr.  Morris'  documents.  Those  documents  came 
to  me,  and  I  immediately  made  them  available  to  everybody  in  the 
executive  branch  so  that  they  could  be  analyzed  right  away.  And 
they  were  documents  which,  on  the  face  of  them,  would  appear  to 
validate  what  Mr.  Morris  said. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  tried  to  help  Mr.  Morris  have 
access  to  the  archives  before  his  document  was  ever  found,  and  we 
tried  to  keep  by  providing  other  documents  that  related  directly  to 
his  document  and  potentially  corroborated  it.  Every  time  we  have 
tried  to  lean  forward  and  be  of  assistance.  This  is  an  issue  where 
the  chips  have  to  fall  where  they  are  going  to  fall.  And  perhaps  it 
is  unfortunate  that  his  access  to  this  document  became  public  be- 
cause there  may  have  been  other  documents  which  Mr.  Morris  or 
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other  researchers  could  have  found  from  which  we  could  have  ob- 
tained more  information. 

One  last  point,  if  I  could,  on  prisons.  No  official  executive,  legis- 
lative Commission  or  branch  or  body  that  I  know  of  has  ever  been 
inside  a  Soviet,  now  Russian  prison. 

When  we  went  to  eastern  Russia  we  had  some  information  that 
there  could  be  some  Americans  in  prisons — it  was  vague  informa- 
tion and  it  wasn't  clear  what  prison  it  would  be.  We  said  to  the 
Russians,  "We  need  to  go  to  a  prison."  And  they  said,  "Which  one? 
You  pick  it." 

So  we  consulted  among  ourselves,  including  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  we  picked  the  prison  that  we  wanted  to  go  to.  And  1  hour 
later  we  were  inside  that  prison — not  just  in  the  office.  We  were 
in  with  the  inmates,  in  the  places  where  they  are  held.  And  the 
Russians  said  to  us,  pick  out  whomever  you  want.  Ask  them  what- 
ever you  want.  We  will  step  back. 

We  didn't  develop  any  information  about  POW/MIA,  and  every- 
body can  have  their  own  opinion  as  to  whether  that  was  useful  or 
not.  But  I  at  least  want  it  to  be  on  the  record  that  we  are  able  to 
do  things  that  have  never  been  done  before.  And  I  believe  that  an 
assessment  of  this  and  the  actions  of  the  joint  task  force  would 
show  that  we  have  accomplished  a  lot  that  is  quite  positive  and 
very  helpful  in  dealing  with  this  issue. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rohraracher.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  reclaim  my  time? 

Mr.  Gilman.  I  yield  back  to  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  would  just  note  that  by  going — according  to 
what  I  have  heard,  that  Vietnamese  officials  were  given  documents 
that  were  classified  secret  by  our  Government  before  those  docu- 
ments were  made  available  to  the  public,  to  the  American  public. 
And  if — you  just  sort  of  intimated  was  that,  gee,  if  we  make  things 
public  knowledge,  it  is  going  to  tip  off  people  and  then  those 
sources  of  information  will  close  off. 

Well,  certainly  those  same  sources  of  information  will  close  off  if 
we  give  information  to  the  Vietnamese.  The  minute  you  would 
leave  their  office  after  giving  them  the  document,  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  on  the  phone  to  their  former  KGB  buddies  and  say,  look, 
make  sure  they  don't  come  up  with  anything  more  like  that. 

Frankly,  I  would  like  to  take  the  focus  of  my  questioning  a  little 
bit  off  just  that  document.  I  don't  know — I  was  in  Vietnam  with 
Senator  Kerry  and  Senator  McCain  and  watched  the  questioning  of 
General  Quang  and  others  and  heard  a  lot  about  the  document,  but 
there  is  other  issues  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Quinn,  in  the  beginning  of  your  statement,  you  said  that  the 
President  has  demanded  the  fullest  of  accounting  and  that  the  Vi- 
etnamese, during  your  recent  mission  to  Vietnam,  got  the  unambig- 
uous message  that  we  are  going  to  demand  a  full  accounting.  My 
theory  is  that  the  Vietnamese  often  look  at  what  people  do  rather 
than  just  what  they  say. 

And  there  were — I  must  have  sent  the  President — on  two  occa- 
sions and  know  that  he  received  at  least  on  one  occasion,  because 
I  handed  it  to  him,  things  that  should  be  demanded  before  we  take 
further  steps  in  approving  relations  and  especially  before  we  ap- 
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prove  the  IMF  loans,  which  was  a  major  step.  As  far  as  I  know, 
those  demands  weren't  made  and  weren't  fulfilled. 

Isn't  the  unambiguous  message  being  received  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese, that  there  can  be  steps  forward  without  tangible  progress 
being  made? 

Mr.  Quinn.  No,  Congressman.  I  think  that  we  repeated  this  mes- 
sage so  often,  and  it  came  from  very  high  level  representatives  of 
our  Government,  the  highest  level  that  we  have  ever  had  there — 
from  the  executive  branch,  from  Mr.  Gober  who  has  worked  person- 
ally with  President  Clinton  for  a  number  of  years,  from  General 
Ryan  and  Secretary  Lord.  So  I  think 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  OK.  Let  me  follow  through  on  this.  You  are 
saying  that  you  have  said  it  a  number  of  times.  For  example,  you 
also  said  in  your  testimony  earlier  that  on  your  recent  trip  that  you 
forcefully  raised  the  human  rights  issue. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  And  that  you  insisted  to  them  that  our  Gov- 
ernment was  serious  about  the  release  of  political  prisoners.  Did 
you  provide  them  a  list  of  political  prisoners  for  which  you  expected 
to  have  those  specific  prisoners  released? 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  did  not  on  this  trip,  but  we  have  raised  all  of  the 
ones  that  we  are  concerned  about  a  number  of  previous  meetings. 
On  this  latest  trip  the  discussion  was  general,  and  it  did  not  in- 
volve specific  prisoners. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  If  I  could  just  say  to  you  that  when  I  went 
to  Vietnam  with  Mr.  McCain  and  Mr.  Kerry — or  Senator  Kerry — 
that  when  I  told  them  that  we  were  serious  about  the  release  of 
political  prisoners  I  handed  them  a  list  of  500  political  prisoners 
and  said  specifically,  we  know  who  these  people  are.  And,  quite 
frankly,  I  don't  think  that  they  take  people  seriously  unless  you  are 
very  specific. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  We  have  been  specific,  and  they  have  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  know  that  my  other  colleague  has  some 
questions.  I  just — let  me  ask  one  last  area  of  questioning. 

Everyone  that  I  have  spoken  to  believes  that  the  records  of  the 
prisons  in  which  our  American  POWs  were  held  during  Vietnam 
have  not  been  destroyed,  as  the  Vietnamese  suggest.  Is  it  the  con- 
tention of  your  government  that  you — do  you  believe  that  the  Viet- 
namese do  not  have  access  to  the  records  of  the  prisons  in  which 
our  prisoners  were  held  during  the  war?  Is  that  what  you  are  oper- 
ating from  now,  that  belief?  Because  you  said  you  believe  the  docu- 
ments have  been  made  available.  Obviously,  we  have  requested 
these  documents.  They  have  not  been  available. 

And  it  is  your  position — the  government's  position  in  dealing 
with  the  Vietnamese  that  those  records  of  the  prisons  in  which  our 
prisoners  were  held  are  just — have  been  lost,  and  we  accept  that? 

Mr.  Ross.  That  is  not  my  position,  no. 

Mr.  Quenn.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Because  I  thought  you  said  earlier  that  they 
have  been  forthcoming  with  the  documents  that  we  have  requested. 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  requested  many,  many  documents.  They  have 
given  us  many  documents  that  we  have  requested.  They  have  not 
given  us  all  of  the  documents  that  we  have  requested. 
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As  I  said — I  think  I  said  in  my  statement  or  might  have  said  yes- 
terday before  the  Senate,  I  don't  know  what  exists  and  what 
doesn't  exist.  But  because  of  the  importance  of  these  documents  for 
the  fullest  possible  accounting,  I  proceed  from  the  assumption  that 
they  do  exist,  and  I  try — we  try  very  much  to  pursue  that,  and  we 
don't  just  accept  it. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  So  then  we  believe  that  there  is  a  good  possi- 
bility, if  not  a  probability  and  in  some  people's  mind  a  certainty, 
that  they  are  withholding  the  documents  that  relate  to  the  activi- 
ties in  the  prisons  that  American  POWs  were  held  during  the  war. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Ross.  Would  you  rephrase  the  question,  Congressman? 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  OK.  Let  me  rephrase  it  for  you. 

Then  you  are  operating  under  the  assumption  that  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  Vietnamese  Government  is  withholding  the  docu- 
ments that — the  records  of  the  prisons  in  which  our  prisoners  were 
held  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Ross.  If  these  documents  exist  and  they  are  not  giving  them 
to  us,  then,  ergo,  you  would  conclude  they  are  withholding  them. 
I  do  not  know  with  absolute  certainty  what  exists  and  what  does 
not  exist. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  OK.  And  the  people  on  your  staffs  are  telling 
you  that  they  are  operating  under  the  assumption  that  those  docu- 
ments exist? 

Mr.  Ross.  No.  Senator  Kerry,  we,  General  Vessey,  have  contin- 
ually provided  them  with  long  lists  of  things  that  we  want.  Particu- 
larly the  875  records  which  are  the  records  that  I  think  you  are  re- 
ferring to.  We  continually  press  for  those.  And  we  will  continue  to 
press  for  them. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  would  suggest  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  before — and  with  the — obviously,  he  was  operating 
under  suggestions  or  recommendations  on  your  part  and  other  peo- 
ple in  the  government  when  he  approved  the  IMF  loans  without 
first  demanding,  at  the  very  least,  the  records  of  those  prisons  in 
which  our  POWs  were  held. 

Because  we  have  a  colleague  that  was  held  in  a  prison  for  3 
years,  was  declared  MIA  for  those  3  years,  never  saw  an  American 
during  those  3  years,  and  at  any  time  during  those  3  years  could 
have  disappeared,  and  we  would  have  never  known  that  he  was 
alive.  His  family  would  never  have  known  that  he  was  alive. 

And  the  only  possible  way  we  could  have  proven  that  he  existed 
was  because  of  the  records  of  those  prisons.  And  the  prison  in 
which  he  was  held — at  the  very  least,  before  we  approve  those 
loans,  we  could  have  asked  for  those  records  and  demanded  those 
records,  but  yet  we  have  gone  beyond  that  threshold.  I  don't  believe 
that  is  unreasonable. 

I  just  want  to  put  that  on  the  record.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Do  we  have  a  vote,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  do.  Would  you  like  to  hold  the  beginning  of 
your  questions  until  we  resume? 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  hold  them  until  we  get 
back. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  will  resume  immediately  following  this  vote. 
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[Recess.] 

Mr.  Ackehman.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  I  would 
like  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  process  and  where  we  might 
be  heading  and  where  we  are  not  heading  as  far  as  our  relationship 
with  Vietnam  with  respect  to  this  issue. 

In  the  statements  that  have  been  made,  the  opening  statements 
and  at  other  times  during  the  hearing,  I  believe  both  of  you  had 
made  reference  to  "progress"  and  "real  progress"  and  "substantial 
progress"  that  must  occur  before  we  are  prepared  to  go  any  further 
in  our  relationship. 

Could  you  elaborate  on  that  and  perhaps  tell  us  what  all  these 
adjectives  prior  to  "progress"  mean,  how  we  quantify  it? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Well,  maybe  I  can  start  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
will  have  an  answer  that  would  be  as  precise  as  you  might  like, 
and  it  is  a  question  that  has  been  asked  before  and  was  asked  of 
Mr.  Lord  yesterday. 

In  much  of  the  POW/MIA  accounting  efforts  with  Vietnam  now 
regarding  archives  and  remains,  we  don't  know  how  much  there  is 
to  get.  The  President  has  identified  areas  where  we  have  made  the 
judgment  that  we  believe  there  is  more,  but  we  cannot  be  certain 
exactly  what  form  or  shape  or  quantity  that  will  take,  and  that  is 
in  fact  a  matter  of  constant  debate  in  the  United  States,  both  with- 
in the  government  and  outside,  as  Ed  Ross  indicated  in  his  testi- 
mony. 

We  have  indicated  the  areas  where  we  are  looking,  certainly  in 
additional  archives  and  for  further  remains.  In  the  case  of  remains, 
we  want  to  find  more  bones  and  more  remains  of  bodies  and  to 
have  those  recovered  and  repatriated.  We  want  Vietnam  to  in- 
crease its  efforts  to  find  more  and  recover  more  remains  and  to  re- 
turn them  to  us. 

It  is  not  possible  now  because  of  the  weather  to  go  to  the  border 
between  Vietnam  and  Laos  and  actually  do  on-site  investigations. 
That  won't  be  possible  probably  until  much  later  this  year  when 
the  rainy  season  ends  and  the  skies  clear  up  and  helicopters  can 
go  into  these  remote  areas.  There  we  will  be  working  with  the  Lao 
to  put  in  place  a  definite  plan  and  obtain  their  agreement  on  how 
we  will  proceed  with  some  specificity. 

On  the  discrepancy  cases,  the  remaining  92  cases  where  there  is 
some  indication  that  at  one  point  an  American  may  have  survived 
the  incident,  we  have  a  team  that  is  dedicated  to  working  with  the 
Vietnamese  and  to  seeking  further  witnesses  to  the  incident  or 
other  archival  information  that  could  help  us  resolve  cases. 

We  don't  have  specific  numbers,  and  I  know  that  that  is  probably 
not  a  satisfactory  answer,  but  it  is  the  answer  of  how  we  are  pro- 
ceeding, at  least  from  our  viewpoint.  I  know  Ed  probably  has  some- 
thing he  would  want  to  add. 

Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday  in 
front  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  As  Ken  has  just 
said,  quantifying  exactly  what  it  is  that  we  expect  from  the  Viet- 
namese is  very  difficult. 

Even  if  they  were  to  come  up  with  substantial  new  numbers  of 
remains  and  other  things,  there  would  always  be  the  argument, 
well,  this  proves  that  they  have  been  holding  out;  if  they  have  come 
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up  with  50,  they  have  another  100,  they  have  this,  they  have  the 
other  thing. 

Clearly  what  the  Vietnamese  have  to  do,  and  I  sort  of  alluded  to 
this  in  my  statement,  the  Vietnamese  have  got  to  do  something 
which  will  shore  up  their  credibility,  which  will — which  people  can 
look  at  and  say,  this  is  a  new  leaf,  this  is  something — clearly  the 
Vietnamese  have  done  a  lot  of  cooperating,  but  they  still  haven't 
been  able  to  win  over  a  lot  of  critics  who  believe  that  they  are — 
that  they  are  not  cooperating  enough  or  that  they  are  withholding. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  we  are  really  dealing  here  not  with  how 
many  sets  of  remains  come  over,  but  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter 
of  trust  and  we  are  dealing  with  a  question  of  credibility.  If  it  is 
going  to  take  many,  many  years  before  the  fullest  possible  account- 
ing can  ultimately  be  achieved,  then  you  either  say,  well,  if  we  are 
not  going  to  do  anything  until  the  fullest  possible  accounting  has 
been  achieved,  then  we  won't  do  anything  with  Vietnam  for  an- 
other 20  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  American  people  and  if  the  Congress 
and  if  the  executive  branch  and  others  were  convinced  that  there 
was  enough  credibility  in  the  mechanism  in  the  process  that  fullest 
possible  accounting  was  in  the  process  of  being  achieved,  then  we 
could  move  forward  with  confidence. 

So  it  is  very  difficult  to  try  and  quantify  it  in  any  specific  num- 
bers of  documents  or  numbers  of  remains. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  it  the  belief  of  either  of  you  that  there  are  live 
persons  remaining? 

Mr.  Ross.  It  has  always  been  the  U.S.  Government's  position 
that  we  operate  under  the  assumption  that  there  may  be  a  live 
American  and  that  we  pursue  every  piece  of  information. 

However,  we  have  stated  over  and  over  again,  we  have  yet  to 
come  across,  and  we  rely  on  the  Senate  committee's  report,  there 
is  no  evidence,  substantial  credible  evidence  that  there  is  an  Amer- 
ican alive  in  Vietnam  today  being  held  against  his  will. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Are  they  cooperating  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible? 

Mr.  Ross.  Again,  it  depends  on  who  you  ask.  Everyone  has  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  what  the  Vietnamese  are  doing.  It  is  clear,  if  you  go 
back  and  you  look  at  what  Vietnam  has  done,  particularly  since 
1988,  they  have  been  unprecedented  and  there  have  been  substan- 
tial movement  forward  and  various  things  we  were  able  to  do. 

We  used  to  have  a  couple  of  people  running  around  trying  to  do 
things  in  Vietnam.  Now,  we  have — in  the  last  administration  we 
had  100  people.  We  have  a  180-man  task  force  which  has  access 
to  every  province  in  Vietnam.  We  have  conducted  100  live  sighting 
investigations. 

We  have  done  a  great  many  things.  We  have  been  provided  docu- 
ments. There  is  cooperation.  Clearly  you  cannot  say  they  haven't 
been  cooperating.  The  question  is,  is  that  cooperation  sufficient? 
What  else  should  they  do? 

It  all  depends  on  what  you  believe  deep  down  inside  the  Viet- 
namese are  withholding.  If  you  believe  that  they  are  holding  live 
Americans  in  cages  somewhere,  then  nothing  they  have  done 
counts. 
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Mr.  Ackerman.  Let's  set  that  aside  for  the  moment.  Let's  operate 
under  the  assumption  that  there  are  no  live  people  being  held  and 
that  there  are  some  remains  that  exist. 

Is  it  your  belief,  if  there  are  indeed  remains,  that  they  know  the 
location  of  these  remains  and  are  holding  out,  or  their  lack  of  co- 
operation is  that  they  are  just  not  letting  you  proceed  with  inves- 
tigating where  there  might  be? 

Mr.  Ross.  The  issue  of  remains  readily  available  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese is  an  extremely  debated  issue  here  in  Washington  and  other 
places.  We  know  that  in  the  past,  remains  that — prior  to  1988,  re- 
mains that  were  repatriated  to  the  United  States  showed  evidence 
of  storage. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Showed  what  kind  of  evidence? 

Mr.  Ross.  Showed  evidence  of  storage,  forensic  evidence  of  stor- 
age. It  is  clear  that  in  the  past  the  Vietnamese  did  have  remains 
that  they  withheld.  They  may  very  well  have  now. 

But  we  could  debate  this  forever  and  ever  and  ever.  The  question 
is  not — let  me  phrase  it  this  way.  They  either  do  or  they  don't.  If 
they  do,  what  is  the  best  way  to  get  them?  I  believe  the  decision 
to  move  forward  on  the  IFIs  was  made  not  so  much  as — and  par- 
tially I  think  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Vietnamese  have 
done  and  have  cooperated,  but  as  a  way  of  indicating  to  the  Viet- 
namese that  we  are  serious  if  they  are  serious,  and  that  the  carrot 
and  stick  approach,  as  many  senior  officials  in  our  Government 
have  said,  that  we  have  many  sticks  but  there  has  to  be  a  carrot 
or  two  in  the  process.  Without  a  carrot  or  two,  you  are  not  going 
to  get  the  fullest  possible  cooperation. 

Prior  to  this  job,  I  spent  8  years  working  with  the  Chinese  and 
negotiating  with  the  Chinese  on  many,  many  things  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  you  can  hold  a  gun  to  the  Chinese  head  and  you  get  noth- 
ing. Unless  you  can  tell  them  why  it  is  in  their  interest  to  do  some- 
thing, unless  you  can  provide  positive  incentive  for  them,  they  are 
not  going  to  move  forward.  So  all — that  is  the  way  I  would  respond 
to  your  question. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let's  take  a  look  at  that  if  we  can  for  a  moment. 
The  question,  as  you  aptly  rephrase  it,  is  either  they  do  or  they 
don't.  If  they  do,  you  state  that  the  question  becomes:  How  do  we 
effectuate  their  greatest  effort  in  cooperation?  You  bring  up  the 
carrot  and  the  stick  approach  and  go  somehow  with  the  carrot,  I 
believe. 

Let's  turn  for  a  minute  to  if  they  don't.  How  do  you  measure  the 
greatest  possible  effort  on  their  part  and  tangible  results  if  indeed 
they  don't?  The  question  becomes,  can  you  pull  a  rabbit  that  you 
don't  have  out  of  a  hat,  or  can  you  induce  the  rabbit  to  come  out 
with  as  big  a  carrot  as  you  might  be  able  to  find  if  there  is  no  rab- 
bit? 

Mr.  Ross.  You  just  put  your  finger  on  the  problem,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  all  I  would  say  is  that 

Mr.  Ackerman.  So  if  the  problem  is  that  they  don't,  let's  just  ex- 
amine that  side  of  it  and  see  where  we  are  as  far  as  what  the  pol- 
icy implications  are.  If  they  don't,  then  there  is  no  way  to  measure 
anything.  Is  that  inaccurate? 

Mr.  Ross.  If  you  only  use  remains  as  the  only  measure  of  results, 
how  many  remains  they  can  unilaterally  repatriate  in  a  short  pe- 
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riod  of  time,  if  that  is  the  only  standard  by  which  you  look  at  Viet- 
nam, then  you  are  in  a  Catch-22  which  you  just  outlined.  But  you 
have  to,  I  think,  look  across  the  board  at  many,  many  different 
things  the  Vietnamese  have  done,  all  the  different  areas  of  coopera- 
tion, and  that  the  more  open  and  the  more  the  Vietnamese — if  they 
don't  have  the  remains,  then  they  need  to  open  the  doors  as  wide 
as  possible  and  let  us  in  so  that  we  can  verify  that  as  best  as  we 
possibly  can. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  All  right.  I  can  appreciate  that.  I  have  just  cited 
the  line  in  Secretary  Quinn's  opening  remarks:  "Together  our  dele- 
gation conveyed  to  the  Vietnamese  officials  with  whom  we  met  one 
central  fundamental  message:  The  President  is  determined  to 
achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  our  missing  men  and  fur- 
ther steps  in  improving  U.S./Vietnamese  relations  can  come  only  if 
there  is  new  and  tangible  progress  on  POW-MIA." 

If  there  is  none,  and  we  operate  in  that  mode  first,  no  rabbit  that 
they  can  pull  out  of  the  hat,  nothing  that  they  know  of  that  they 
haven't  shared,  how  do  we  come  about  new  and  tangible  progress 
on  the  issue? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Well,  each  step  of  the  way  in  this  process  requires 
that  you  make  judgments  about  how  well  the  Vietnamese  have 
been  cooperating  and  enabling  us  to  achieve  progress  and  to  get  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let's  ask  about  that  right  now  then.  Have  they 
to  this  point  progressed  on  this  issue  to  the  maximum  that  they 
can? 

Mr.  Quenn.  I  don't  think  so,  and  the  President  doesn't  think  so. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  What  can  the  Vietnamese  do  now  that  is  new  in 
order  to  achieve  tangible  progress? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  They  can,  within  their  country,  redouble,  accelerate, 
and  expand  their  efforts  to  recover  remains  that  would  be  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  If  I  were  the  Vietnamese  and  I  told  you  I  am 
willing  to  cooperate  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  what 
would 

Mr.  Quinn.  Which  is  what  they  said. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  OK.  I  am  saying  it  to  you.  What  would  you  have 
me  do?  What  would  you  have  them  do?  Do  they  turn  over  every 
inch  of  soil  in  the  country?  Do  they  cooperate  and  give  you  access 
to  things  that 

Mr.  Quinn.  There  are  several  ways  of  cooperating.  One  is  to  en- 
hance their  amnesty  program,  which  is  to  tell  their  own  citizens 
who  might  be  holding  remains — because  there  is  a  very  significant 
trade  in  human  remains  in  Indochina — that  those  who  hold  Amer- 
ican remains  may  turn  them  in  without  fear  of  prosecution  and 
punishment.  They  had 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Could  you  just  tell  us  why  people  trade  in  re- 
mains? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Because  they  believe  that  they  are  valuable.  There 
are  many  rumors  and  stories  that  if  you  have  remains,  the  Ameri- 
cans will  pay  you  for  them  or  if  you  have  remains,  you  can  use 
them  to  get  a  green  card  or  get  access  to  the  United  States  if  you 
are  a  refugee.  And  indeed  there  has  been  regular  sale  in  remains 
to  would-be  refugees  who  are  fleeing  the  country. 
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One  of  the  things  that  many  people  did  before  they  got  on  the 
leaky  boat  to  go  out  of  the  country  was  to  get  something  they 
thought  would  be  helpful  when  they  were  interviewed  by  American 
officers  in  Thailand  or  Malaysia  or  wherever.  They  have  taken 
along  some  bones  or  some  dog  tags,  and  this  has  turned  out  into 
an  industry,  a  horrible  industry  of  making  up  false  dog  tags,  docu- 
ments and  other  material,  and  disinterring  human  remains. 

When  we  were  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  the  government  officials 
there  told  us  about  busting  a  couple  of  warehouses,  one  which  had 
700  sets  of  human  remains  and  another  that  had  450  sets. 

The  Vietnamese,  as  was  discussed  by  Assistant  Secretary  Lord 
with  the  interior  minister,  which  was  an  important  meeting,  are 
going  to  crack  down  on  those  who  trade  in  remains. 

Another  possibility  regarding  the  remains  trade  is  that  within 
the  Vietnamese  Government  itself,  the  military  and  veterans'  orga- 
nizations, there  may  be  those  former  military  members  who  have 
disinterred  remains  and  are  holding  them  themselves,  again,  think- 
ing that  they  would  be  of  value 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  it 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  was  going  to  say  the  Vietnamese  Government  could 
go  out  and  look  in  areas  where  it  has  information  that  Americans 
were  buried  during  the  war  and  seek  to  identify  those  locations  and 
even  remove  the  remains  or  bring  us  to  them  to  help  find  remains. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  If  the  government  takes  your  suggestion  as  its 
first  step  and  grants  a  general  amnesty 

Mr.  Quinn.  It  has  already. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  It  has  already? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  OK.  So  that  is  not  a  step  that  we  would  ask 
them  to  take. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Well,  I  think  that  they  can  tell  more  people  about  it, 
they  can  give  greater  publicity  to  it. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  To  advertise  the  amnesty  better. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  it  was  suggested  to  them.  We  do 
that  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let  us  say  that  they  take  out  ads  in  all  the  pa- 
pers. Have  they  done  that? 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  have  been  any  ads  in  the 
papers  in  Vietnam,  no,  sir.  That  was  a  concern  of  ours  when  we 
were  there. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  You  wanted  there  to  be  ads? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Sure. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Why  don't  we  place  the  ads? 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  in  fact  have  told  them  that  we  would  do  that  if 
they  don't. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  When  did  we  tell  them  that? 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  have  taken  ads  in — as  I  said,  in  Russia  and  in 
Europe.  Different  media  there  than  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Well,  forget  about  the  media,  you  know,  whether 
it  is  television  or  radio  or  newspapers.  Why  not  just  go  ahead  and 
place  the  ads  if  this  is  what  it  takes,  but  you  don't  even  need  that, 
they  said  they  would  cooperate.  I  don't  know  how  they  have  cooper- 
ated. They  have  just  declared  the  amnesty.  How  recently  was  that? 
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Mr.  Quenn.  December  5,  I  think.  Maybe  late  November,  early  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Of  this  year  or  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Of  last  year,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  So  it  is  half  a  year  or  so  later. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes,  sir.  And  there  have  been  some  results  of  that. 
We  have  more  remains  that  have  been  found  either  through  unilat- 
eral turn-in  through  this  program  and  from  our  joint  activities  in 
the  first  half  of  this  year  than  we  had  in  the  total  of  all  last  year. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  With  no  positive  identifiable  results? 

Mr.  Ross.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  identify  remains.  Remains  are 
not  identified  quickly. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Have  the  remains  that  were  handed  in  as  a  re- 
sult of  those — of  the  amnesty,  just  those  remains,  have  any  deter- 
minations been  made,  or  are  those  still  under 

Mr.  Ross.  Still  under  review. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  All  of  them? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  believe. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  None  have  been  ruled  in  or  out? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  don't  believe. 

Mr.  Quinn.  You  mean  put  with  a  specific  person? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  You  might  want  to  consult. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Well,  my  staff  is  saying  they  think  at  least  one  that 
was  turned  in  was  identified.  I  can't  say  that  I  know  that  for  sure. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Identified  as  an  American? 

Mr.  Quenn.  Oh,  no  more  than  that.  Put  with  a  specific  name. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Identified  with  a  specific  name  as  an  American? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes.  Yes,  as  an  American  serviceman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  So  this  program  did  indeed  yield  at  least  one 
identified  American  who  was  missing? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes.  A  lot  of  remains  may  get  turned  in  but  we  have 
joint  teams  that  review  them  to  determine  which  could  possibly  be 
Americans. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Apparently  by  what  you  are  telling  us,  that  this 
is  a  successful  or  has  the  potential,  further  potential  of  being  suc- 
cessful, why  not  indeed  take  out  the  ads  that  you  have  encouraged 
the  Vietnamese  Government  to  take  out? 

Mr.  Ross.  Only  the  Vietnamese  Government  can  declare  am- 
nesty. The  U.S.  Government  can't  grant  amnesty  to  the 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Secretary  Quinn  said  they  have  already  done 
that,  they  have  declared  the  amnesty. 

Mr.  Ross.  Right. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  So  the  amnesty  having  been  declared,  why  don't 
you  publicize  the  amnesty  and  have  a  turn-in  point  and  set  up 
shop?  Has  that  been  considered? 

Mr.  Quinn.  The  Vietnamese  Government  has  people  in  each 
province  who  are  the  representatives  on  POW/MIA  and  they  are 
the  turn-in  point. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  That  is  not  my  question. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes,  there  is.  The  question  about  our  putting  an 
ad 

Mr.  Ackerman.  You  are  educating  me.  I  don't  know  about  the 
rest  of  the  subcommittee  on  this  process.  I  didn't  know  it  existed. 
If  indeed  they  have  an  amnesty,  if  indeed  they  have  people  in  var- 
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ious  provinces,  if  indeed  it  has  not  been  well  advertised  and  that 
is  why  there  has  not  been  a  larger  result,  why  not  invest  what- 
ever— I  am  sure,  I  am  sure  we  can  get  you  the  money  to  pay  for 
these  ads. 

I  mean,  we  read  ads  in  our  newspapers  everyday  throughout  our 
country  on  all  sorts  of  causes  of  various  importance  that  people  vol- 
unteer to  pay  for,  anonymously  or  otherwise.  I  am  sure,  I  am  posi- 
tive, there  is  not  a  question  in  my  mind  that  you  wouldn't  have  to 
spend  a  penny  of  taxpayer  dollars  on  placing  these  ads.  Would  you 
like  to  place  those  ads? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  As  I  said,  when  we  were  in  Hanoi  on  this  previous 
trip,  I  raised  this  with  the  Vice  Foreign  Minister  and  said  to  him 
that  they  ought  to  put  ads  in  the  paper.  If  they  didn't  want  to  do 
that,  then  we  would  certainly  be  prepared  to  pay  for  them,  and  we 
would  do  that.  I  think  we  would  need  to  hear  back  from  them  in 
that  regard. 

But  I  have  raised  that  issue  of  us  paying  for  it  with  them  and 
said  that  we  do  it  in  other  countries.  I  think — I  don't  want  to  an- 
swer for  the  Vietnamese  and  they  didn't  answer  to  me  at  that  time 
other  than  saying  they  would  think  about  it. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let  me  just  understand  this.  Did  we  give  them 
a  timeframe  and  say  if  you  don't  advertise  this  by  30  days 

Mr.  QuiNN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  So  it  is  open-ended.  If  they  are  supposed  to  do 
everything  they  are  supposed  to  do  and  we  don't  give  them  dead- 
lines, this  becomes  open-ended,  they  are  going  to  put  an  ad  in  3 
years  from  now.  If  this  is  important,  why  don't  we  just  put  the  ad 
in? 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  don't  have  any  diplomatic  representation  or  dip- 
lomatic presence  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  can  get — I  am  sure  we  can  get  you  an  agency 
to  place  an  ad,  international  advertising  agency  put  an  ad  in  to- 
morrow in  every  paper  that  takes  advertising  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  think  that  all  the  newspapers  there  that  are  in  Vi- 
etnamese are  government  controlled.  We  want  to  do  this  in  a  way 
that  is  going  to  be  effective  and  we  will  wait  and  see  right  now  how 
they  respond. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Have  we  told  them  that — we  are  back  to  that 
fuzzy  area  of  answers.  If  it  is  a  bad  idea,  tell  me  and  tell  me  why. 
If  it  is  a  good  idea,  tell  me  we  are  going  to  do  it. 

You  know,  we  are  going  around  in  circles  here.  If  the  idea  is  to 
get  the  word  out  because  we  can  get  real  American  remains  of 
POW's  or  MIA's  by  advertising,  should  we  do  it?  And  if — we  do  un- 
derstand that  you  have  told  them  to  do  it  and  it  is  important  and 
they  as  yet  have  not  done  it. 

My  question  is,  will  we  do  it  if  they  don't,  if  this  is  important? 
Obviously  it  worked  once,  you  tell  us. 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  will  certainly  do  it  if  they  agree  to  do  it.  We  don't 
have  the  freedom  to  just  go  and  do  whatever  we  want  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Have  we  tried?  Have  we  been  turned  down? 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  have  not  tried  to  place  an  ad,  no,  sir.  We  have 
not  been  turned  down. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  would  rather  you  told  me  we  tried  and  we  have 
been  turned  down.  But  if  we  are  not  trying,  what  are  we  doing? 
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This  seems  like  an  easy  one.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  put  ads  in  the 
paper  and  nothing  came  of  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  put  ads  in  the 
paper  and  all  we  got  back  is  the  remains  of  nonhumans  or  we  got 
mixed  results  or  we  got  turned  down  and  we  can't  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amnesty  announcement  was  broad- 
cast on  the  Vietnamese  radio.  Our  field  activities,  our  people  in 
Vietnam  have  gone  around  province  after  province,  after  province 
with  the  Vietnamese  Office  for  Seeking  Missing  Persons,  VOSMP. 

Those  people  have  notified  this  to — Vietnam  today,  a  largely 
rural,  agricultural  country  is  not  like  Washington  D.C.  The  mes- 
sage is  getting  out,  the  message  is  being  put  out  that  the  amnesty 
program  is  out  there. 

I  don't  know  that  the  program — is  that  the  word,  hasn't  gotten 
out,  but  if  people  believe  they  are  going  to  get  money  for  remains, 
why  are  they  going  to  walk  over  and  hand  them  over  to  the  Viet- 
namese Government? 

If  people  believe — there  are  whole  groups  of  people  who  say,  lis- 
ten, if  you  go  to  a  refugee  camp  and  you  say  you  know  something 
about  POW/MIA's  or  if  you  have  got  a  dog  tag  or  if  you  have  got 
bones,  you  are  going  to  get  a  green  card  to  the  United  States. 

I  don't  think  the  problem  here  is  that  the  word  is  not  getting  out. 
The  word  is,  what  is  the  incentive  for  the  average  Vietnamese  who 
is  holding  remains  and  who  believes  they  are  worth  money  for  him 
to  say,  oh,  there  is  an  amnesty  program,  I  am  going  to  give  them 
up. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  4V2  years  that  I  have  been  sitting  here  as  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee,  I  first  of  all  want  to  commend  Mr.  Gilman,  not  only 
as  the  most  senior  Ranking  Republican  on  the  full  committee,  but 
certainly  appreciate  very  much  the  comprehensive  statement  that 
he  had  presented  this  subcommittee  earlier,  and  certainly  I,  for 
this  member,  rely  very  heavily  on  Mr.  Gilman's  judgment  and  opin- 
ions on  this  very  important  issue  that  he  has  followed  ever  since 
he  has  been  in  this  Congress,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  con- 
cerns that  he  has  expressed  not  only  in — as  anything  derogatory  to- 
ward this  administration,  but  the  fact  that  this  has  been  his  expe- 
rience in  past  administrations  and  we  certainly  hope  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  not  going  to  be  giving  us  the  same  run  around  as 
we  have  been  exposed  to  for  all  these  years,  and  that  hopefully  that 
in  the  coming  weeks  and  months,  that  we  will  come  to  some  sense 
of  conclusion  about  this  issue  in  some  way  or  somehow  come  out 
with  better  results  than  what  we  have  been  exposed  to  for  the  past 
several  years. 

As  a  follow-up  on  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  want  to 
ask  both  gentlemen,  the  times  that  we  have  met  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese officials  and  especially  now,  the  most — probably  the  most  com- 
prehensive leadership  meeting  that  we  have  ever  had,  according  to 
Secretary  Quinn,  have  we  submitted  to  the  Vietnamese  officials  the 
2,252  names  of  these  individuals,  when  they  were  missing?  Do  we 
have — I  mean,  I  hear  some  sneers  back  there.  Maybe  the  question 
is  not  important  to  some  of  your  staff  people  here,  but  I  am  serious 
about  this. 
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And  in  this  modern  computer  age,  I  would  think  that  we  do  have 
a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  to  each  one  of  these  individuals,  ap- 
proximate date,  when  he  or  she  was  missing,  or  the  airmen  or 
whatever,  in  terms  of  the  classification,  the  period,  the  dates.  Have 
we  done  this  comprehensively  with  the  Vietnam  officials? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  sir,  we  have.  They  have  the  complete  database. 
We  have  a  computerized  database  on  this  which  we  have  shared 
with  the  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  For  the  past  10  years  they  have  not  been 
forthcoming? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  am  not  sure.  That  is  a  different  question.  You  asked 
if  we  had  given  all  the  information  on  the  missing  and  when  they 
were  lost  and  the  incidents,  and,  yes,  we  have  given  that  to  them. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  When  did  we  submit  this  information  to 
them? 

Mr.  Ross.  The  answer  is  we  have  been  providing  the  Vietnamese 
with  everything  we  know  about  every  single  missing  man  we  have 
since  1973. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Approximate  date  of  when  they  last  were 
seen  with  our  own  forces? 

Mr.  Ross.  No.  Operation  Homecoming — since  we  got  591  POW's 
back. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  And  our  best  judgment  as  to  where  that  per- 
son might  have  been? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes.  We  have  been  starting  from  before  our  talks  in 
Saigon  after  1973  and  1975.  We  had — every  opportunity  that  has 
been  available,  we  have  been  providing  information  on  specific 
losses. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  So  we  have  been  able  to  account  for  every 
2,252  members  that  we  are  looking  for? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes.  We  know  who  is  missing. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  We  have  an  accounting  for  everyone,  2,252? 

Mr.  Ross.  At  that  time  in  1973,  it  was  279  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  So  what  is  our  number  now? 

Mr.  Ross.  Our  number  now  is  2,252. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  So  we  do  have  an  accounting  for  every  one 
of  these 

Mr.  Ross.  We  know  every  one  that  is  missing  and  we  have  pro- 
vided that  information  to  the  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  And  their  response  to  us  has  been  that  they 
are  making  every  effort  in  every  province,  village,  sector  in  terms 
of  the  last  possible  date  this  person  was  missing? 

Mr.  Ross.  Their  response  to  us  was  to  agree  to  a  work  plan  with 
the  Joint  Task  Force  which  began,  if  you  recall,  because  the  high- 
est priority  when  we  began  working  with  the  Vietnamese  was  to 
focus  on  live  Americans,  to  focus  on  the  possibility  there  was  live 
Americans  there. 

So  the  first  priority  was  to  conduct  live  sighting  investigations 
and  to  investigate  the — originally  the  196  and  later  the  135  priority 
discrepancy  cases  or  last  known  alive  discrepancy  cases.  The  first 
year  of  operations  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  was  concentrated  on  in- 
vestigating each  of  the  135  last  known  alive  discrepancy  cases  at 
least  once. 
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Many,  most  of — many  of  those  cases  were  investigated  several 
times.  So  the  whole  first — the  whole  priority  the  first  year  of  inves- 
tigation was  to  go  investigate  every  one  of  those  135  cases.  The  pri- 
ority was  not  on  necessarily  getting  remains,  but  determining  the 
fate  of  those  135  individuals  that  were  the  best  candidates,  if  any- 
body was  left  alive,  if  anybody  was  still  alive  in  Vietnam,  it  was 
determined  that  those  were  the  individuals,  the  universe  from 
which  it  would  come. 

And  more  important  than  finding  remains  was  finding  a  live 
American.  So  we  went  through  the  first  year  and  we  investigated 
all  of  those  cases.  At  the  conclusion  of  Phase  I,  beginning  Phase  II 
this  year,  we  then  began  to  sort  of  roll  the  country  up,  which  is  go 
province-by-province,  investigating  all  the  cases,  reinvestigated — 
we  have  been  able  to  remove  43  individuals  from  the  priority  dis- 
crepancy list  reducing  it  now  to  92. 

We  are  continuing  to  investigate  those,  and  now  we  are  going 
province-by-province  in  these  investigations. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  OK,  I  understand  that.  Has  the  Vietnamese 
Government  explained  thoroughly  its  process  of  looking  for  those 
prisoners  of  war  or  those  missing  in  action? 

Mr.  Ross.  They  have.  The  Vietnamese 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Do  they  have  a  procedure? 

Mr.  Ross.  They  have  a  Vietnamese  Office  for  Seeking  Missing 
Persons.  Every  2  months  we  do  a  field  activity.  In  between  those 
field  activities,  General  Needham,  the  Commander  of  Joint  Task 
Force-Full  Accounting,  sits  down  with  his  counterpart  in  Hanoi  and 
they  work  out  the  work  plan  for  the  next  field  activity. 

So  there  are  counterparts  on  their  side  who  work  very  closely 
with  our  people. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Vietnamese  have  their  own  mechanism, 
their  own  unilateral  mechanism  for  going  out.  They  are  not  bound 
or  limited  to  just  working  with  the  Joint  Task  Force  and  indeed 
they  have  unilaterally  repatriated  remains  to  us. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  What  are  the  implications  if  the  facts  are 
such  that  these  captured  Americans  or  prisoners  of  war,  even  those 
considered  missing  in  action,  that  they  were  tortured  or  murdered? 

Could  this  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  difficult  to  get  up-front 
information  from  the  Vietnamese?  What  do  we  do?  Are  we  going 
to  demand  that  they  be  prosecuted? 

Mr.  Ross.  No.  We  told  the  Vietnamese  many  times  that  all  we 
are  interested  in  is — the  war  is  over.  All  we  are  interested  in  now 
is  accounting  for  Americans. 

Now,  let  me  refer  to  11  specific  individuals  who  were  on  the  last 
known  alive  list  who  we  have  pictures  of.  The  Vietnamese  have 
given  us  pictures  of  these  individuals  who  it  appears  were  killed 
shortly  after  their  incidents,  were  shot  after  their  capture.  The  Vi- 
etnamese have  given  us  those  pictures. 

We  are  interested  in  accounting  for  these  individuals.  And  again, 
I  am  not  here — don't  get  me  wrong.  I  am  not  here  to  be  the  Viet- 
namese lawyer.  I  am  simply  trying  to  explain. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  understand.  I  got  you.  I  just  want  to  know 
what  our  policy,  what  is  our  Government  policies,  if,  in  fact,  factual 
information  comes  out  to  say  this  serviceman  was  murdered  by  Vi- 
etnamese soldiers  or  civilians  or  whatever. 
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We  have  no  inclination  to  file  anything  against  the  Vietnamese 
Government  for 

Mr.  Ross.  No.  Indeed  in  many,  many  cases  our  POW's  were  shot 
down;  they  were  alive,  and  they  were  killed  on  the  spot  by  civil- 
ians, by  villagers,  by  soldiers. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  our  policy  is  not  to 
seek  retribution  or  anything  against  the  Vietnamese  for — all  we 
want  is  the  person  either  alive  or  the  remains  to  be  brought  back. 
That  is  basically  correct? 

Mr.  Ross.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  understand  that  President  Mitterrand's  re- 
cent visit  has  been  somewhat  of  it — I  consider  it  an  anachronism, 
France  being  a  good  democracy,  but  what  I  consider  a  very  poor  co- 
lonialist in  my  humble  opinion. 

Is  now  the  relationship  between  France  and  Vietnam  back  to 
normalization?  Have  they  established  full  diplomatic  relations? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes,  they  have. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  see.  And  have  we  requested  assistance 
perhaps  from  the  Government  of  France  since  they  seem  to  know 
Vietnam's  history  a  lot  better  than  we  have  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  have  generally  requested  assistance  from  all  of 
our  friends  and  allies.  I  don't  know  that  we  have  specifically  gone 
to  the  French  more  than  others. 

We  have  tended  to  work  more  through  countries  that  are  in  Asia 
and  maybe  have  a  somewhat  closer  relationship  with  Vietnam  or 
where  Vietnam  is  interested  in  economic  activity. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  What  is  our  current  policy  toward  the 
Amerasians?  What  are  we  doing  about  these  kids? 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  were  just  at  the  Amerasian  Transit  Center  dur- 
ing our  visit. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  How  many  are  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Right  now  the  center  is  largely  empty.  We  are  get- 
ting down  to  the  end  of  the  problem  and  most — I  think  probably 
80  percent  or  so  of  those  to  whom  we  would  feel  an  obligation  have 
been  processed  and  brought  to  the  United  States.  The  center  will 
continue  to  operate  probably  for  another  year,  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  What  is  the  number  remaining? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  am  not  sure.  I  have  to  get  you  the  number.  80,000 
is  the  number  we  have  already  processed. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  80,000  Amerasians? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  That  includes  their  family  members,  so  the 
Amerasian  may  have  a  mother  and  other  brothers  and  sisters,  none 
of  whom  are  Amerasians. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  When  you  say  that  we  are  still  processing 
them,  for  these  80,000  Amerasians 

Mr.  Quinn.  No.  Those  have  already  moved  to  the  United  States, 
that  80,000.  The  number  that  remains 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  What  is  the  remaining  number  then?  We 
have  processed  80,000  now  here  in  the  United  States,  right? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Can  I  consult  my  notes?  I  don't  know  the  answer  off- 
hand. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Is  it  2,  10,  1,000,  approximately?  I  mean, 
you  said  the  center  is  still  in  operation.  Several  hundred  or 

Mr.  Ackerman.  You  want  to  check  and  see? 
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Mr.  Quinn.  Yes.  If  I  can  just  have  a  minute. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Take  a  minute. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Now,  this  is  hearsay  and  we  are  talking 
about  accessibility.  Is  there  any  truth  to  some  story  that  some- 
where between — or  in  conjunction  with  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  that  there  is  a  certain  region  that  we  are  totally  given  abso- 
lute prohibition  to  go  into,  this  certain  area  in  Vietnam  where  sup- 
posedly some  of  the  POWs  are  being  held  there? 

Is  there  any  truth  to  this  rumor  being  passed  around? 

Mr.  Ross.  You  would  have  to  give  me  more  specifics.  I  am  not 
sure  what  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  can't  say  if  it  is  North  or  South  Vietnam, 
but  somewhere  in  Vietnam  there  is  a  certain  region  of  that  country 
where 


Mr.  Ross.  One  of  the  reasons  we  are  trying 

Mr.  Faleomavaega  [continuing].  There  is  absolute  prohibition 
for  us  to  visit  because  for  some  reason  or  another,  we  have  come 
to  believe  that  some  of  our  POWs  may  be  held  there. 

Mr.  Ross.  One  of  the  reasons  we  are  working  on  joint  cooperation 
with  Laos — along  the  Laos/Vietnam  border  is  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems between  Vietnam  and  Laos  is  trying  to  pin  down  the  border. 

There  are  disagreements  on  the  border.  There  are  various  and 
things,  so  we  get  very,  very  close.  We  conduct  operations  on  the  La- 
otian side.  We  conduct  operations  on  the  Vietnamese  side. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  working  with  this  proposal  on  tri- 
lateral cooperation  is  that  we  can  come  in  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Laotian  and  the  Vietnamese  on  both  sides  of  the  border  and  we 
can  get  into  that  area  right  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  that  is  what  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  No  truth  in  it? 

Mr.  Ross.  Again,  I  am  not — I  know  of  no — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
area  in  Vietnam  outside  of  this  trilateral — this  border  area  that  I 
referred  to  that  we  are  specifically  prohibited  access  to.  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  What  is  your  best  judgment  in  terms  of 
some  sense  of  what  timetable  that  we  can  bring  this  issue  to  rest 
by  some  way  or  some  sense  of  finality  on  how  we  can  resolve  this? 

Mr.  Ross.  It  is  going  to  take 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Is  it  up  in  the  air? 

Mr.  Ross.  Let  me  again  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday.  In  the  jun- 
gles of  New  Guinea,  as  recently  as  a  year  or  two  ago,  we  have  un- 
covered remains  of  a  soldier  from  World  War  II  and  we  go  off  and 
we — the  people  from  Silhi  go  out  and  we  excavate  that  spot  and  we 
return  those  remains  to  Silhi,  and  we  identify  them  and  we  go  to 
the  family  and  we  do  that. 

As  long  as  there  is  information  that  comes  to  us  that  would  lead 
us  to  the  location  and  ultimate  identification  of  a  missing  American 
from  Southeast  Asia,  we  will  pursue  that.  And  that  may  go  on  for 
many,  many,  many  years.  It  is  a  long,  it  is  a  slow,  it  is  a  tedious 
process  and  it  will  take  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  appreciate 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  yield  to  the  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Ackerman.  Secretary  Quinn,  feel  free  to  get  back  to  us  with 
any  information  on  that  number  instead  of  spending  time  going 
through  the  archives. 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  figured  if  I  kept  looking,  you  wouldn't  ask  me  other 
questions.  I  have  a  little  information — I  don't  want  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ross'  response 
isn't  that  our  priority  for  the  2,252  is  just  as  important  as  some 
well  over  30,000  of  our  GIs  who  were  lost  in  World  War  II,  and 
that  we  want  to  express  just  as  much  the  same  concern  for  their 
remains  and  the  fact  that  although  they  don't  seem  to  have  come 
in  the  limelight,  but  I  certainly  would  like  to  think  they  are  just 
as  important  for  those  families  whose  loved  ones  were  lost  in  World 
War  II. 

So  I  appreciate  your  response  to  that. 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  was  mistaken.  I  don't  have  a  figure  with  an  esti- 
mate. There  were  roughly  about  200  people  at  the  center  when  we 
visited.  The  estimates  are  that  there  might  be  another 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  are  back  to  the  question  of  Amerasians  and 
how  many  might  be  left? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes.  The  ballpark  figure  is  there  might  be  another 
4,000  or  5,000  who  are  there.  The  program  could  last  another  year 
or  two.  Last  year  we  admitted  17,000  people  under  the  Amerasian 
program,  again,  not  all  of  whom  are  Amerasians,  Amerasians  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  report  yesterday  that  Secretary 
Christopher  is  on  his  way  to  meet  the  Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister 
during  his  trip  from  the  Asean  ministerial  to  post  ministerials  and 
he  was  going  to  be  meeting,  and  Vietnam  and  Laos  were  there  as 
observers,  not  as  a  member  of  any  delegation. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  the  purpose  of  that  visit  is  going  to  be  by 
Secretary  Christopher? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Yes,  sir.  At  that  meeting,  Secretary  Christopher  will 
reinforce  the  message  that  was  delivered  by  Secretary  Gober,  As- 
sistant Secretary  Lord  and  General  Ryan,  and  will  convey  again 
the  President's  very  clear  message  about  our  central  objective  of 
the  fullest  possible  accounting,  and  that  we  will  not  take  any  fur- 
ther steps  in  improving  U.S./Vietnamese  relations  in  the  absence 
of  further  tangible  progress. 

Mr.  Gilman.  This  isn't  another  step  on  the  way  to  signal 

Mr.  Quinn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gilman. — or  engage  in  normalcy  of  relations? 

Mr.  Quenn.  No.  There  have  been  three  previous  meetings  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Were  either  of  you  gentlemen  aware  that  there  had 
been  a  briefing  prepared  for  Senator  Kerry's  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing  in  Action  in  April  of  1992  in 
which  a  conclusion  was  set  forth  in  that  report,  "The  intelligence 
indicates  that  American  prisoners  of  war  have  been  held  continu- 
ously after  Operation  Homecoming  in  remaining  captivity  in  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  as  late  as  1989  and  that  the  intelligence  further  in- 
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dicates  that  no  American  prisoner  of  war  have  survived  in  Cam- 
bodia." 

Were  you  aware  of  that  briefing  document  at  all? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  That  doesn't  sound  like  anything  that  is  familiar  to 
me,  sir,  no. 

Mr.  Ross.  That  is  not  a  briefing  that  I  don't  believe  was  given 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Gilman.  No.  That  was  by  the  committee  staff  people  who  did 
the  analysis  of  evidence  available  for  the  select  committee,  and  it 
was  an  April  1992  document. 

Mr.  Ross.  All  I  would  say  is  that  in  the  beginning  of  my  testi- 
mony, I  quoted  from  the  Senate  Select  Committee's  report  which 
would  seem  to  contradict  that. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Gilman,  if  you  would  yield,  just  to  clarify  for 
my  benefit,  if  not  for  anybody  else's,  the  document  to  which  you 
refer  is  a  briefing  document  prepared  for  a  hearing,  the  hearing  of 
which  never  took  place,  is  that 

Mr.  Gilman.  Well,  they  started — it  was  a  briefing  and  they  start- 
ed it,  and  apparently  there  was  a  great  deal  of  controversy  with  re- 
gard to  the  report  and  it  never  was  finalized. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Where  was  this  document  filed,  if  I  can  just  ask 
you  for  that? 

Mr.  Gilman.  Given  to  Senator  Kerry  and  apparently  it  was  sub- 
sequently ordered  to  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  document? 

Mr.  Gilman.  The  document. 

You  are  not  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  Quinn.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  familiar. 

Mr.  Ross.  No. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Are  you  familiar  with  an  intelligence  information 
report  that  indicates  a  preliminary  debriefing  site  for  captured  pi- 
lots in  Vinh  Phu  Province  and  the  presence  of  Soviet  and  Com- 
munist Chinese  personnel? 

And  let's  see  if  there  is  a  date  on  that.  It  was — I  don't  see  the 
date  on  this.  A  June  1971  intelligence  report;  are  you  familiar  with 
that  at  all? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  have  seen  that  before.  I  am  trying  to  remember 
where  I  saw  it. 

Mr.  Gilman.  They  talk  about  it  being  located  in  Lam  Thoa  super 
phosphate  plant  near  Pak  Sane  Village,  Muong  Sen  district,  Vinh 
Phu  Province  where  pilots  were  taken  for  debriefing  and  they  were 
greeted  by  Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese. 

Soviet  personnel  had  been  stationed  at  that  plant  since  its  con- 
struction in  1963.  They  were — some  of  the  Soviets  were  reduced  in 
number,  but  it  remained  at  about  3  or  4  through  19 — June  1967 
and  about  28  Communist  Chinese  personnel  were  added  to  that 
personnel  in  1966,  and  as  of  June  1967,  there  were  still  about  20 
there  and  they  interrogated  prisoners  who  were  pilots.  Were  you 
familiar  with  any  of  that? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  am  sure  that  we  are — that  people  in  my  organization 
are  familiar  with  it.  I  am  not  personally  familiar  with  that  report. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Have  you  made  any  requests  for  information  re- 
garding the  Soviet  information  that  was  taken  at  that  time  by  any 
Soviet  personnel? 
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Mr.  Ross.  All  I  can  say  is  that  that,  along  with  a  lot  of  other 
similar  reports,  is  a  piece  of  raw,  unevaluated  intelligence,  and 
there  are,  between  the — between  during  the  war  and  since  the  war, 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  raw,  unevaluated  intel- 
ligence. 

I  could  not  really  comment  on  that  unless  I  were  to  look  at  the 
report  and  to  talk  to  the  analysts  who  have  evaluated  it  and  the 
other  reports  that  would  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  Gilman.  What  about  an  intelligence  report  with  regard  to 
POW  camps  in  Kunming,  in  the  Yunnan  Province  in  the  Peoples 
Republic? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  believe  I  do  have  a  copy  of  some  of  those  reports  in 
front  of  me,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  the  ones  you  are  referring  to  are 
the  same  ones  that  I  am  referring  to. 

Mr.  Gilman.  I  have  a  CINCPAC  report  on  intelligence  and  the 
date  is  15  November,  1971,  a  U.S.  prisoner  of  war  camp  was  lo- 
cated in  the  vicinity  of  Wanetai,  unknown  coordinates  in  the 
Seipah  district  of  Kunming. 

Mr.  Ross.  On  your  report  does  it  show  where — the  place  and 
date  of  origin  of  the  report?  Does  it  indicate 

Mr.  Gilman.  Shows  a  date,  November  15,  1971,  and  it  is  from 
Taiwan. 

Mr.  Ross.  Right.  I  have  a  great  many — not  a  great  many,  five 
or  six  similar  reports  that  I  have  here  which  are  from  Taipei,  one 
dated  10  April,  1971,  and  one  dated  2  June,  1971,  one  dated  March 
1971  one  dated  10  September  1971. 

Again,  this  is  information  that  was  passed — I  have  to  assume, 
was  passed  to  the  U.S.  Government  from  the  Republic  of  China, 
the  Taiwan  Intelligence  Services. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Have  we  pursued  that  information  at  all? 

Mr.  Ross.  That  information  was  pursued  at  the  time.  All  that  in- 
formation that  came  into  our 

Mr.  Gilman.  And  what  did  we  find? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  can't  tell  you  that  right  now,  Congressman.  I  don't 
have 

Mr.  Gilman.  Can  you  provide  that  information  for  us? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Gilman.  There  is  some  question  now  about  what  the  Chinese 
knew  and  how  many  people  they  held  in  China.  I  have  another 
Navy  department,  Naval  message  report  dated  September  of  1972 
in  which  it  says,  "The  North  Vietnamese  sent  U.S.  prisoners  of  war 
to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  because  they  felt  the  United 
States  could  never  send — I  guess  it  is  aircraft  reconnaissance  or 
troops  into  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  to  rescue  these  POWs 
because  of  the" — it  is  very  difficult  to  read  this  transcript — "dif- 
ficult of  global  war." 

Were  you 

Mr.  Ross.  If  you  would  permit  me  a  minute.  I  would  like  to  use 
this  report  as  a  good  example  because  this  report  is  from  the  525th 
military  intelligence  group  in  Vietnam,  which  I  just  happen  to  be 
a  member  of  when  I  served  in  Vietnam  in  1970/1971,  and  if  you 
look  down  at  this  report,  it  says,  when  it  says  the  source  of  the  re- 
port, it  indicates  22340246  (9931  from  11834). 
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What  you  have  got  here  are  two  source  codes,  two  source  num- 
bers. 

Mr.  Gilman.  It  says  a  special  liaison  cadre  at  headquarters,  usu- 
ally reliable  information. 

Mr.  Ross.  What  I  am  saying  is  there  are  thousands  of  these  re- 
ports, hundreds  of  these  reports  that  have  come  in  that  we  got  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  war,  often  second  and  third-hand  reports  from 
Vietnamese  sources,  and  this  information  at  the  time — you  know, 
much  of  this  information  proved  wrong. 

Much  of  the  information  proved  inadequate,  but  I  can  tell  you, 
because  I  was  a  member  of  this  organization,  all  this  stuff  was  pur- 
sued aggressively. 

The  point  here  though  is  that  there  are — you  can  always  find  a 
piece  of  raw  intelligence  that  says  something,  that  says  something 
that  there  were  POW's  here — excuse  me,  just  a  minute.  Let  me  fin- 
ish. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Says  something  that  will  lead  to  further  investiga- 
tion? 

Mr.  Ross.  All  I  can  say  is  this  information  has  always  been  thor- 
oughly pursued  and  investigated. 

Mr.  Gilman.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned  then,  there  is  no  basis 
for  a  POW  camp  in  Kunming;  is  that  what  you  are  telling  me? 

Mr.  Ross.  All  I  am  saying  is  in  the  course  of  looking  at  all  the 
wartime  intelligence,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  IRs  like  this  and  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  IRs  that  have  come  in  in  the  20  years  since, 
and  all  the  overhead  satellite  photography,  and  all  the  signals  in- 
telligence, our  analysis,  we  have  not  come  to  an  analytical  conclu- 
sion that  there  were  American  POW's  being  held  in  Kunming. 

And  had  we,  it  would  not  have  been  a  secret  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Were  you  aware  there  were  U.S.  photos  and  U.S. 
equipment  on  the  ground  in  Kunming  and  those  photos  are  in  the 
archives? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  cannot  comment  on  every  aspect  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Which  archives? 

Mr.  Gilman.  In  our  archives,  wherever  they  may  be.  U.S.  ar- 
chives. 

Mr.  Ross.  That  there  is  what? 

Mr.  Gilman.  U.S.  photos  of  U.S.  equipment  on  the  ground  in 
Kunming. 

Mr.  Ross.  That  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  pieces  of  military  equipment  from  Vietnam  made  it  to  a  lot  of 
Communist  powers.  We  just  sent  people  to  Moscow  to  look  at  an 
F-lll  capsule  from  Vietnam  that  was  lost  in  Vietnam  that  ended 
up  in  a  museum  in  Russia. 

So  equipment  did  end  up  in  Russia  and  China  and  all  over  the 
place.  That  is  quite  a  bit  different  than  a  POW  camp  in  Kunming. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Was  there  ever  any  information  about  the  fact  that 
both  Russia  and  China  were  competing  to  get  some  of  our  aircraft 
equipment  for  examination? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
plenty  of  information  that  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  would  love 
to  have  gotten  their  hands  on  our  latest  equipment  and  probably 
aggressively  pursued  that  with  the  Vietnamese. 
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Mr.  Quinn.  In  fact,  if  I  could  add,  the  GRU  in  Moscow  briefed 
us  on  how  they  attempted  to  get  that  kind  of  equipment,  and  they 
made  no  secret  of  this.  They  said,  of  course,  we  wanted  to  have 
that  equipment  and  we  tried  to  get  it,  and  in  some  instances,  we 
did  succeed  in  getting  it. 

Mr.  Gilman.  You  got  some  of  the  documents  with  regard  to  their 
attempt  to  get  some  of  this  information? 

Mr.  Quinn.  It  was  an  oral  briefing  by  a  senior  GRU  official. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Well,  I  have  here  a  document,  one  of  seven  turned 
over  to  Ambassador  Toon  on  April  8  by  General  Volkogonov — is 
that  how  you  pronounce  it?  It  was  a  report  from  Hanoi  to  Moscow 
complaining  that  the  Vietnamese  are  allowing  the  Chinese  to  get 
to  the  downed  American  aircraft  before  the  Russians  do. 

Did  you  ask  for  any  further  technical  reports  from  the  Russians 
regarding  the  other  downed  aircraft  that  the  Russians  got  to  before 
the  Chinese  got  to? 

Mr.  Quinn.  On  the  aircraft? 

Mr.  Gilman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  asked  about  the  POW-MIA.  It  wasn't  our  expec- 
tation that  they  were  going  to  tell  us  about  what  they  learned  from 
our  military  equipment  that  they  captured.  And  we  wanted  to  be 
clear  that  we  conveyed  to  the  Russians  that  we  were  not  interested 
in  any  subject  other  than  POW/MIA,  so  that  they  did  not  in  any 
way  think  that  we  were  on  an  intelligence  gathering  operation  or 
that  any  of  our  people  were  doing  that. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Well,  with  relation  to  downed  aircraft,  of  course, 
that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  MIA's  and  POWs.  I  am  read- 
ing now  from  a  March  14,  1967  document  that  was  supplied  by  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  a  DRV  and  it  reads,  "There  were  many  times 
when  downed  aircraft  were  examined  by  qualified  specialists  before 
the  arrival  of  our  specialists.  This  has  now  been  cleared  up.  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  Chinese.  In  January  this  year,  a  reconnais- 
sance aircraft  was  shot  down  by  a  rocket.  The  plane  was  in  perfect 
condition.  Our  specialists  were  invited  to  examine  the  aircraft,  but 
when  they  arrived,  the  Chinese  were  already  there.  They  had  al- 
ready taken  all  of  the  valuable  equipment  and  were  rigging  the  re- 
mains for  demolition.  This  was  highly  embarrassing  for  the  Viet- 
namese to  try  and  smooth  things  over.  They  gave  us  the  strike 
rocket  that  our  specialists  had  wanted  for  a  long  time." 

Now,  nothing  in  that  was  said  about  any  of  our  remains  or  any 
of  our  prisoners.  Did  you  pursue  any  of  that? 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  pursued  everything  about  any  downed  aircraft 
and  how  it  related  to  the  Americans  who  were  flying  it  or  in  it.  We 
did  not  pursue  what  technical  equipment  did  they  take  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  am  familiar  with  that  report,  Congressman.  Let  me 
just  say  that  in  Russia  we  went  around  and  the  Russians  had 
about  6,000  to  9,000  advisors  in  North  Vietnam  during  the  war, 
and  we  have  been  systematically  going  around  trying  to  interview 
all  of  those  individuals. 

We  talked  to  General  Abramov  who  from  1967  through  mid- 1968 
was  the  senior  Russian  officer  in  North  Vietnam.  We  have  person- 
ally talked  to  him  and  interviewed  him  on  at  least  two  occasions. 
He  has  provided  us  the  names  and  information  of  other  Russians 
who  were  in  North  Vietnam  during  the  war. 
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Mr.  Quinn  has  talked  to  Russian  diplomats  who  were  in  Vietnam 
and  we  have  aggressively  pursued  these  individuals,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  that  report  is  probably  true,  that  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  would  love  to  be  the  first  one  to  get  there,  but  that  really 
doesn't  tell  us  about  Russian  or  Chinese  involvement  with  the 
POW.  That  tells  us  they  were  very  interested  in  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Gilman.  If  you  agree  that  they  are  so  interested  in  the 
equipment,  doesn't  it  make  sense  that — obviously  the  U.S.  pilots 
were  even  more  valuable  to  determine  how  that  equipment 

Mr.  QuiNN.  And  they  said  to  us  at  the  GRU  briefing  that  we 
would  have  liked  to  have  talked  to  the  pilots  too,  and  they  wanted 
to  get  to  them,  but  they  couldn't.  They  did  not  deny  that.  They  ad- 
mitted that  readily. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Gilman.  Yes.  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  A  couple  of  things.  If  the  gentleman  wishes, 
without  objection,  we  will  place  this  document 

Mr.  Gilman.  Yes,  no  objection. 

Mr.  Ackerman  [continuing].  In  the  record  and  request  of  the  wit- 
nesses if  they  could  get  back  to  us  in  specific  with  regard  to  this 
particular  document  now — and  we  don't  expect  you  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  this  off  the  top  of  your  head,  to  give  us  an  idea — this 
particular  matter  might  have  been  pursued  by  those  who  conducted 
the  investigation  as  to  what  might  have  happened  with  those  who 
had  flown  in  that  particular  piece  of  equipment. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Downed  Air  Craft  Incident  in  Vietnam — 1967 

This  insert  should  be  provided  by  the  Defense  Department  POW/MIA  (DPMO) 
which  is  responsible  for  investigating  POW/MIA  cases. 

Mr.  Ross.  Unless — let  me  just  comment  on  it  briefly.  Unless  an 
airplane — oftentimes  if  the  pilot  was  in  the  airplane  when  it  went 
down,  he  didn't  survive.  But  if  the  airplane — unless  the  airplane 
went  down  in  the  middle  of  a  Soviet  SAM  site,  normally  what  hap- 
pened, if  it  was  in  a  populated  area,  the  Vietnamese  villagers  got 
to  the  individual,  arrested  him,  sometimes  they  killed  him,  some- 
times they  beat  them,  whatever.  Just  like  Senator  McCain  went 
into  the  middle  of  the  pond  in  downtown  Hanoi.  He  was  coughed 
up.  The  Vietnamese  would  get  to  that  individual  quickly  and  wnisk 
him  away. 

The  Vietnamese  were  very,  very,  from  all  we  know,  were  very  in- 
terested in  making  sure  that  they  and  they  alone  had  control  of 
American  POW/MIA's. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  understand  that.  The  Chair  is  just  request- 
ing, just  as  a  matter  of  satisfying  what  was  done  in  this  particular 
instant.  I  assume  records  were  kept  in — with  regard  to  all  downed 
aircraft  sightings  as  far  as  what  might  have  happened  to  the  indi- 
viduals that  might  have  been  there  in 

Mr.  Ross.  Do  we  have  any  way  of  knowing  which  individual  air- 
plane that  was? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  will  provide  you  with  a  copy  of  this  docu- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gilman.  You  said  you  have  a  copy  of  this  document? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  document. 
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Mr.  Ackerman.  If  you  could  get  back  to  us  on  what  the  findings 
might  have  been,  what  the  procedures  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Ross.  You  mean  what  the  Vietnamese  may  have  done  in 
that  case? 

Mr.  Gilman.  Vietnamese,  Chinese,  Russians,  whoever. 

Mr.  Ross.  OK,  I  understand.  We  will  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  A  plane  wound  up  not  in  the  sky  but  on  the 
ground.  We  assume  at  one  point  there  were  people  in  it.  What  was 
done  to  make  a  determination  of  what  happened  to  those  people? 

Mr.  Quinn.  What  we  did? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Yes,  what  we  did. 

Mr.  Quinn.  What  the  United  States  did? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  To  make  a  determination  of  what  happened  to 
these  people.  Did  we  speak  to  whoever  it  was  we  spoke  to?  Just  in 
this  particular  one  instant,  if  you  would  be  able  to  get  back  to  us. 

Mr.  Ross.  The  only  thing  I  am  not  clear  on,  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  if  we  even  know  what  aircraft  lost  they  are  even  referring 
to  in  this  report. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  You  have  a  date  and  we  know  what  planes 
went  down  in  Vietnam  on  what  days,  so 

Mr.  Ross.  Sure.  All  right. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  will  give  you  a  copy  of  this  document. 

Mr.  Ross.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  And  if  you  would  be  able  to  get  back  to  us  on 
that.  If  we  can  go  off  the  record  for  1  minute. 

[Discussion  off  the  record.] 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  Chair  has  labored  not  pressing  any  buttons 
and  trying  to  give  members  as  much  latitude. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Rohrabacher  has  a  couple  of  questions. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  have  two  more  and  I  will 
wind  up  and  I  have  to  go  to  another  hearing. 

Can  you  tell  us  why  Admiral  Larson  and  General  Needham  were 
ordered  to  shred  the  MIA/POW  files  that  were  held  in  Bangkok? 
And  we  understand  there  were  even  some  original  notes  in  there 
that  got  swept  away  in  it. 

Mr.  Ross.  Let  me  respond  by  relaying  to  you  what  was  found  in 
the  IG  investigation  which  was  conducted  based  on  Admiral 
Larson's — at  Admiral  Larson's  direction. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  no  original  documents  were  shred- 
ded, that  only  copies  of  documents  which  were  already — originals 
which  already  had  been  forwarded  to  Hawaii  were  destroyed,  that 
the  marginal  notes — original  marginal  notes  on  the  copies,  that  no 
significant  information  of  marginal  notes,  the  only  documents  that 
may  have  been  destroyed  that  had  a  ballpoint  underlining,  that 
any  comments,  any  analytical  comments  that  were  written  on  those 
copies,  that  those  copies  were  not  destroyed. 

Mr.  Gilman.  What  was  the  objective  of  destroying  them  in  the 
first  place? 

Mr.  Ross.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Gilman.  Why  were  they  destroyed  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Ross.  All  I  can  say  is  tnat  there — that  these  were  documents 
that  before  the  JCRC  was  in  Bangkok,  the  Joint  Task  Force-Full 
Accounting  was  formed  up  with  the  headquarters  in  Hawaii,  a  lot 
of  documents,  in  the  process  of  being  transferred  back  to  Hawaii, 
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because  that  is  now  where  the  headquarters  is,  and  they  simply  got 
rid  of  unnecessary  duplicate  documents. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Was  anyone  complaining  about  a  lack  of  storage 
space  over  there?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  much  more  acces- 
sible in  Bangkok  if  you  are  working  in  the  Vietnam  area  than  to 
go  all  the  way  back  to  Hawaii  to  try  to  look  through  case  files. 

I  just  couldn't  understand  the  rationale  for  doing  that,  and  I  un- 
derstand our  Ambassador  even  complained  about  it. 

Mr.  Ross.  All  I  would  refer  you  to,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  pro- 
vide for  the  record  to  the  subcommittee  the  copy  of  the  CINCPAC 
IG  investigation  which  thoroughly,  thoroughly  investigated  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  welcome  getting  a  copy  and 
making  that  part  of  our  record  if  it  is  not  too  voluminous. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Would  you  be  able  to  provide  that  for  us? 

Mr.  Ross.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  made  part  of  the 
record. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Quinn,  you  raised  the  question  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  Russian  document  and  about  the  numbers  involved  in 
Quang's  testimony. 

I  am  reading  now  from  Senator  Smith's  analysis  of  July  21,  1993, 
just  presented  to  us,  and  it  reads  here,  "Taken  in  the  aggregate" — 
on  page  34— "General  Quang's  total  figure  of  1,205  U.S.  POWs  is 
therefore  plausible  based  on  the  analysis  of  our  own  statistics,  of 
U.S.  statistics  alone.  It  is  also  plausible  when  the  figures  are  fur- 
ther broken  down.  For  example,  General  Quang  refers  to  a  com- 
bined total  of  671  Americans  captured  in  North  Vietnam.  As  of 
September  14,  1972,  the  U.S.  listed  897  Americans  as  captured  and 
missing  in  North  Vietnam.  In  Operation  Homecoming  in  February 
12  through  the  1st  of  April,  1973,  405  POW's  captured  and  held  in 
North  Vietnam  as  of  September  15,  1973  returned  home  alive. 
Using  Quang's  September  figure  of  671  POW's  captured  in  North 
Vietnam,  this  means  the  remaining  266  POWs  referred  to  as  cap- 
tured and  held  in  North  Vietnam  as  of  September  15,  1973  were 
not  returned  at  Homecoming  5  months  later." 

And  then  he  goes  on  on  page  35,  "On  the  day  of  the  signing  of 
the  Paris  Accords,  January  27,  1973,  the  U.S.  listed  over  1,950  per- 
sonnel as  missing  or  captured  in  Southeast  Asia.  North  Vietnam 
returned  591  living  U.S.  POWs  during  Homecoming.  This  left  some 
1,300  personnel  as  unaccounted  for  POWs  and  MIA's.  If  General 
Quang's  September  15,  1972  figure  of  1,205  number  of  U.S.  POWs 
is  correct,  then  North  Vietnam  knew  on  the  day  of  the  signing  of 
the  Paris  Accords  that  nearly  half  of  all  of  the  unaccounted  for 
POW/MIA's  not  on  their  January  27,  1973  list  of  those  to  be  re- 
turned were  being  separately  kept  by  them  for  whatever  reason." 

Do  you  have  any  comment  with  regard  to  that  analysis? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  think  my  comment  would  be  that  it  was  very  im- 
portant, because  of  the  possibilities  raised  by  these  numbers — and 
in  the  gross  aggregate,  the  numbers  can  lead  to  that  type  of  conclu- 
sion. That  is  why  it  was  important  it  be  looked  at  not  by  people 
like  myself  who  are  in  policy  positions,  but  it  be  looked  at  by  the 
Intelligence  Community  and  the  intelligence  analysts  of  the  execu- 
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tive  branch.  They  have  produced  the  analytical  judgment  on  it,  not 
me. 

Mr.  Gilman.  I  can't  understand.  If  there  are  that  many  MIA's 
and  Quang  indicates  that  they  have  been  holding  a  similar  figure, 
why  would  you  debunk  Quang's  accuracy? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  being  patient  with  me  and  I  re- 
gret I  have  to  go  on  to  another  hearing. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  thank  you,  Mr. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  would  just  say  one  thing  if  I  could  before  the  Con- 
gressman leaves. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Please. 

Mr.  Ross.  After  the  returns,  after  the  returnees  were  debriefed, 
large  numbers  of  MIA's  were  determined  to  have  died  in  the  prison 
system  or  died  in  captivity  or  died  at  their  incident. 

We — you  know,  before  we  got  the  prisoners  back,  before  we  got 
the  591  guys  back,  we  didn't  know,  we  didn't  have  perfect  knowl- 
edge. So  it  is  very  easy  to  take  numbers  and  to  take  lists  and  to 
come  up  with  things,  but  all  I  am  saying  is  that  now  in  hindsight 
looking  back  20  years  with  the  benefit  of  all  the  analysis  that  has 
been  done,  you  know,  we  don't  agree  with  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Gilman.  But  it  is  plausible  that  there  could  have  been  more. 
Do  you  disagree  with  that? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  reading  the — and  analyz- 
ing the — I  just  got  back  with  Secretary  Gober  and  Lord  and  we  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate.  I  would  be  happy  to  take  that  particular 
passage  that  you  read  from  and  go  back  and  come  back  to  you  with 
a  response. 

Mr.  Gilman.  I  wish  you  would  read  Senator  Smith's  analysis.  I 
think  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  as  you  go  back  over  those  figures. 

Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gilman. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  announce  that  we  have  given  the  greatest 
possible  latitude  to  not  just  the  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
members  who  want  to  participate  in  these  hearings  and  briefing, 
but  have  extended  them  to  anybody  throughout  the  Congress. 

They  are  open  to  them,  and  I  just  must  say  that  Mr.  Gilman  sits 
here  not  just  as  the  ranking  Republican  member  and  by  virtue  of 
that  post  is  entitled  to  sit  in  with  any  committee,  but  does  so  be- 
cause of  his  keen  and  never  ending  interest  and  his  very,  very  deep 
feelings  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Can  I  say  something?  I  spent  6  years  in  Vietnam  and 
I  went  out  on  dark  nights  in  helicopters  into  very  dangerous  places 
to  rescue  Americans.  I  also  was  the  person  who  first  got  American 
officials  into  Vietnamese  prisons  to  look  for  live  Americans,  and  I 
have  stayed  in  the  job  that  nobody  else  in  the  State  Department 
wants  because  of  the  difficulty  of  it. 

We  can  disagree  about  the  analysis  of  the  Morris  document,  but 
I  want  to  say  to  you  and  to  everybody  else  that  everything  I  have 
done  on  this  issue  has  not  been  to  debunk  the  possibility  that  there 
could  be  live  Americans,  but  to  do  just  as  I  did  in  Vietnam,  to 
never  abandon  anybody.  I  appreciate  the  very  strong  feelings  and 
emotions  people  have,  but  I  wouldn't  want  anybody  to  leave  with 
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any  other  thought  about  me  personally,  and  what  I  have  done  on 
this  than  that  I  have  not  acted  for  any  other  possible  motive. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Quinn,  we  don't  want  to  denigrate  the  work  of 
you  or  Mr.  Ross  or  your  colleagues  behind  you.  We  admire  the  kind 
of  work  that  has  been  done.  What  we  are  saying,  some  of  us  are 
saying,  that  more  has  to  be  done  and  more  has  to  be  done  before 
we  rush  into  normalization  of  relations  with  Vietnam. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Quinn,  thank  you  for  that  very  revealing  and  passionate  mo- 
ment that  you  chose  to  share  with  us.  We  do  appreciate  it  and  we 
appreciate  all  of  your  personal  efforts  and  certainly  I  am  sure  that 
nobody  here  meant  to  question  the  value  of  your  efforts  in  a  job 
that  you  have  held  basically  exclusively,  and  one  that  nobody  else 
seems  to  have  any  great  desire  to  take. 

Your  efforts  are  appreciated.  This  is  indeed  a  very  difficult  and 
emotional  issue  to  this  date  still  for  America  and  hopefully  as  you 
have  even  the  very  willingness  of  those  who  feel  so  deeply  to  ex- 
pose those  raw  nerve  endings,  even  at  this  late  a  date,  indicates 
what  a  great  country  this  is  and  how  people  are  willing  to  try  to 
get  to  the  truth  no  matter  how  personally  painful. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Yes,  I  don't  know  if  I  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain my  composure  as  much  if  I  was  on  that  end  having  to  give  the 
answer.  When  I  was  a  journalist,  after  I  got  involved  in  politics, 
people  used  to  ask  me,  what  is  the  difference  between  being  in  poli- 
tics and  being  a  journalist?  And  I  always  said,  well,  it  is  a  lot  easi- 
er asking  the  questions  than  it  is  giving  the  answers,  so  I  recognize 
that,  and  so  I  will  give  you  a  few  more  questions. 

The  6,000  to  9,000  Russians  that  were  in  Vietnam  during  the 
war,  and  I  realize  that  you  are  just  now — we  are  just  now  in  the 
last  year-and-a-half  having  anywhere  near  the  opportunity  of  hav- 
ing access  to  them,  how  many  of  them  have  we  actually  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to?  100? 

Mr.  Ross.  It  is  a  very  small  number,  and  we — you  understand 
that  they  were  most — almost  all  of  them  were,  with  the  exception 
of  course  of  KGB  and  GRU,  people  who  were  assigned  to  the  em- 
bassy, they  were  defense  people.  They  were  there  as  advisors  to  the 
Soviet  defense  force. 

In  fact  in  the  last  trip  we  just  completed  in  Vietnam,  we  spoke 
to  General  Vinh,  who  was  the  head  of  the  air  forces  around  Hanoi 
and  who  knew  General  Abramov  very  well,  and  I  had  discussed 
with  him  some  of  my  conversations  with  General  Abramov,  but  it 
is  a  very  small  number  and  we  have  tried  to  seek  out  not  the  low- 
est level  guy,  but  we  have  tried  to  sort  of  look  at  this  from  a  good 
investigative  process. 

You  talk  to  General  Abramov  and  you  try  to  get  leads  from  him 
and  go  off  and  talk  to  other  people  and  from  them  get  leads  and 
talk  to  other  people,  and  talk  to  people  who  may  have  been  in  a 
position  to  see  things. 

What  we  have  heard  consistently  is,  yes,  we  saw  planes  shot 
down,  but  the  air  defense  people  in  particular  did  not  have  knowl- 
edge or  did  not — that  we  talked  to  said  they  did  not — were  not  near 
actual  individuals  when  they  were  taken  into  custody. 
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Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  would  have  to  believe  that  there  were  hun- 
dreds, at  least  hundreds  of  Russian  intelligence  officers  in  Vietnam 
during  the  war,  considering  the  fact  that  we  had  our  top  technology 
put  to  use  and  they  were — you  know,  what  was  their  job?  The  same 
as  our  job,  is  making  sure  they  had  technology  to  thwart  our  tech- 
nology. 

And  so  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  there  is  a  focus  for — instead 
of  having  to  go  through  all  the  KGB  records,  we  just  say  we  would 
like  the  records  of  the  names  of  everyone  who  was  in  the  intel- 
ligence operations  in  Vietnam  during  these  years,  which  is  a  very 
focused  thing,  and  then  go  talk  to  some  of  them. 

Is  it  your  belief  that  no  Russian  intelligence  officer  ever  interro- 
gated an  American  prisoner  of  war? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  pursued  this  and  I  will  let  Ken — if  your 
memory  is  better  than  mine — but  I — we  have  gotten — we  have  got- 
ten admissions  from  the  Russians  that  they  did  indeed  interrogate 
Americans  during  the  Korean  War,  that  they  did  have — that  their 
people  were  involved  in  interrogations,  but  I  don't  recall  that  we 
got  admissions  that  they  were  involved 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  am  not  talking  about  admissions.  You  two 
have  been  in  this  issue  for  awhile.  Is  it  your  belief  now — I  mean — 
because  you  know  why  this  is  the  crux,  because  none  of  the  pris- 
oners who  came  back  said  that  they  had  been  interrogated. 

So  for  us  to  believe  that  they  gave  everybody  back,  it  has  to  be 
your  professional  opinion  that  the  Russians  never  interrogated  any 
of  our  prisoners. 

Mr.  Quinn.  The  Russians  interrogated  one. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  One  in— I  know  about— the  CIA  agent? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  But  that  is  all?  I  mean,  do  you  believe  that? 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  must  say  that  every  instinct  I  had  when  I  started 
on  this  was  that  of  course  they  had  to  have  had  access  to  people. 
We  would  have  had  access  in  the  South.  We  would  have  been  able 
to  exert  the  kind  of  pressure — given  the  aid  that  we  were  provid- 
ing— to  get  access  to  some  of  their  people  if  they  had  been  captured 
down  there. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Quinn.  But,  the  statements  of  all  of  our  prisoners  who  re- 
turned— including  some  who  are  now  Members  of  the  Congress — 
are  very  compelling  evidence  that  somehow,  despite  what  we  would 
have  expected  to  have  happened,  that  it  didn't  happen. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  It  either  is  evidence  of  that  or  it  is  evidence 
of  just  the  opposite,  or  it  is  evidence  that 

Mr.  Quinn.  Everybody  they  talked  to  was  gone. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Was  gone,  right. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Well,  we  have  tried.  We  wouldn't  accept  just  their 
statement  at  face  value.  We  then  went  and  looked  in  Russia.  That 
is  why  it  was  so  important,  because  you  could  have  this  possibility 
that  maybe  just  one  or  two  that  they  found  who  they  thought  was 
very  valuable  to  them,  took  them  back  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  all 
I  can  tell  you  is  that  we  have  run  down  every  one  of  those  leads. 

The  Russians  have  cooperated  with  us  in  running  them  down. 
We  have  run  them  down  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Ukraine  and 
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none  of  them  have  panned  out  and  we  have  not  come  out  with  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Rohrabachkr.  Meaning  leads  of  people  who  may  have  been 
interrogated  people? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Leads  of  Americans  who,  according  to  the  reports 
that  we  are  following  up,  were  brought  out  of  Vietnam  and  taken 
to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  Rohrabachkr.  I  am  not  really  interested  in  Americans  that 
were  brought  out  there  because  I  believe  any 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Or  leads  of  anyone  who  talked  to  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam. That  is  correct,  both. 

Mr.  Rohrabachkr.  I  would  think  your  focus  should  be  on  trying 
to  find  Russian  intelligence  officers  who  were  in  Vietnam  at  the 
time 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Absolutely,  it  is. 

Mr.  Rohrabachkr  [continuingl.  Who  might  be  able  to  give  us  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  If  I  could  just  say — the  GRU  came  and  gave  us  a 
briefing.  They  came  in  and  sat  down  with  us  across  the  table,  and 
said,  look,  we  know  you  are  not  going  to  believe  this.  We  know  that 
everything  you  would  think  is  not  this  way,  but  the  real  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  couldn't  get  to  the  Americans  no  matter  how 
hard  we  tried,  and  we  tried  hard  and  we  tried  every  which  way. 

Mr.  Rohrabachkr.  The  follow-up  question  to  that  would  have 
been  on  my  part,  had  I  been  on  the  opposite  side  at  the  table,  was 
then  give  us  a  list  of  all  of  your  intelligence  officers  and  we  will 
go  talk  to  them. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  We  have  asked  them  to  identify  people  who  we  could 
see. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  specifically — General  Abramov,  who  said  that  he 
knew  the  Ambassador  to  North  Vietnam  very  well  and  that  he 
knew  the  KGB  and  GRU  people  who  were  there,  I  said,  could  you 
tell  us  who  these  people — give  us  the  names  of  these  people.  He 
said  no  because  some  of  these  people  were  still  acting  people  and 
they  would — we  have  asked  for  those  names. 

Mr.  Rohrabachkr.  You  know,  this  shows 

Mr.  QuiNN.  We  asked.  We  have  some  names. 

Mr.  Rohrabachkr.  To  this  Congressman,  that  is  just  indicative 
that  they  are  not  cooperating,  and,  you  know,  I  am  a  former  jour- 
nalist, as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  and  that  is  the  type  of  informa- 
tion I  would  get  from  a  police  department  that  was  trying  to  cover 
something  up,  and  a  couple  of  quick  questions,  and  I  am  sorry. 

By  the  way,  let  me  apologize.  I  have  had  lunch.  You  fellows 
haven't.  I  know  that,  so  I  am  going  to  make  this  very  quick. 

As  you  know,  I  have  had  a  special  interest  in  the  Dragon  Tail 
area  of  Vietnam,  as  we  discussed  in  my  office,  and  I  don't  believe 
that  even  to  this  date,  and  I  think  I  talked  to  you  fellows  probably 
what,  3,  4  months  ago,  that  the  Dragon  Tail  area,  which  is  for 
those  in  the — out  there,  that  is  the  tri-border  area  between  Cam- 
bodia, Vietnam,  and  Laos,  which  to  me  and  which  many  other  peo- 
ple believe,  is  a  logical  place  that  at  least  there  were  camps  at 
some  time,  transit  camps  or  something  else,  would  have  been  a  log- 
ical place,  if  not  more,  for  Americans  to  be. 
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Is  it  still  none  of  our  team  members  have  gone  through  the  Drag- 
on Tail  yet,  in  that  area,  personally? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  think  there  may  be  some  confusion.  My  understand- 
ing is,  and  I  remember  some  of  the  correspondence  we  had  on  this, 
is  what  we  are  really  focusing  on  is  a  piece  of  Cambodia.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  piece  of  Vietnam,  a  piece  of  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  It  is  a  chunk  of  Cambodia  that  goes  right 
there  where  the  three  areas 

Mr.  Ross.  And  the  problem  getting  in  there,  the  last  time  we  got 
close  to  it,  we  took  three  rounds  in  the  helicopter  and  got  out. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Which  would  indicate  one  reason  why  you 
might  want  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Ross.  And  certainly  we  do  want  to  go  there,  but  the  problem 
is  that  we  don't  want  to  lose  any  more  Americans  in  the  process. 
They  are  out  there  unarmed.  They  are  out  there,  as  Senator  Kerry 
said  yesterday,  many  times  in  crash  sites  walking  between  red 
flags  and  unexploded  ordinance,  and  General  Needham  and  his 
people  were  out  there. 

He  called  his  people  back  out  at  that  particular  point  because 
of 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Let  me  note  that  while  I  was  in  Cambodia, 
and  as  I  went  through  Bangkok  in  my  last  trip,  the  Cambodian 
Government,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Cambodia,  permitted  me  to  go 
to  that  area  and  offered  to  give  me  a  helicopter,  and  the  fact  is  that 
I  was  unable  to  do  that  because  of  time  constraints. 

Mr.  Ross.  The  Cambodian  Government  has  been  extremely  coop- 
erative, but  the  fact  is  the  people  have  been  getting  shot  and  killed 
in  Cambodia,  and  that  area  of  Cambodia  is  where  it  has  been  hap- 
pening. We  will  get  there.  We  will  get  there  in  due  course. 

But  again,  we  don't  need  to  have  another  crash  site  to  inves- 
tigate made  up  of  guys  who  were  not  even  born  necessarily  when 
I  was  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Let  me  say  that  when  we  have  certain  things 
like  this,  there  are  certain  things  that  happen,  even  that  you  do 
and  don't  do  because  of  perception,  and  this  area  seems  to  be  an 
area  that  is  of — an  important  area  or  someplace  which  would  be 
natural  to  gather  interest  that  hasn't  been  looked  at,  and  just  keep 
that  in  mind. 

Whoever,  for  example,  permitted  the  documents  in  Bangkok  to  be 
shredded  didn't  use  very  good  judgment  there  either,  didn't  take 
into  consideration — even  if  there  was  nothing  shredded  that  didn't 
have  copies,  the  way  that  looks. 

If  we  are  trying  to  calm  people's  fears  down  and  get  rid  of  all 
people's  doubts,  the  last  thing  you  want  to  do  is  shred  thousands 
of  documents,  and  there  has  just  been  some  bad  judgment  there. 

I  would  like  to  ask  on  the  record,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  follow 
through  on  this  because  I  have  a  letter  from  you,  Mr.  Ross,  in  an- 
swers to  some  questions  after  our  meeting  in  which  you  related  to 
me  the  live  sighting  reports  in  the  Dragon  Tail  area  between  June 
1989  and  May  of  1992. 

But  my  request  to  you  was  actually  to — and  which  I  followed  up 
again  with  a  letter  to  you  dated  May  9  which  was  basically  asking 
you  for  the  live  sighting  reports  from  1975  to  1992. 
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And  just  to  tell  you  why  this  leads  to  bad  suspicion  when  docu- 
ments are  shredded,  et  cetera,  when  I  was  a  journalist,  if  I  would 
ask  the  police  a  question  and  there  was  some  kind  of  a  concern  of 
a  police,  you  know,  mishandling  the  situation  or  misconduct  of 
some  kind,  the  police  would  always  give  me  an  answer,  but  then 
they  would  put  parameters  around  it  so  I  knew  that  the  answer 
made  it  sound  like  they  were  answering  my  question,  but  it  was 
only  within  parameters,  because  if  I  looked  outside  the  parameters, 
I  would  find  exactly  what  I  wanted.  The  answer  I  got  from  you  was 
within  parameters. 

Mr.  Ross.  If  there  was  some  confusion  there,  we  will  provide  it. 
We  will  try  to  figure  it  out  and  put  it  on  the  record  and  give  you 
whatever 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  What  I  want  are  the  live  sighting  reports, 
which  I  asked  for  originally  and  I  asked  for  in  writing  afterwards, 
and  never  received  a  reply  back,  for  live  sighting  reports  in  the 
Dragon  Tail  area  from  1975  to  date,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing  for  me  to  note,  seeing  that  I  have  a  special  interest 
in  the  area  and  have  people  who  are — who  I  am  operating  with 
who  are  interested. 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  been  in  close  contact  with  your  staff  on  this. 
If  there  has  been  some  confusion,  we  will  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Again,  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  you  have  taken  more  guff  than  can  be — you  have  gone 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

So  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  The 
staff  has  been  trying  for  some  time  to  reach  General  Sejna. 

Mr.  Ross.  Sejna. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Sejna,  and  to  no  avail.  Would  you  be  able  to  help 
us  with  that? 

Mr.  Ross.  All  I  can  say  is  that  General  Sejna  is — as  you  know, 
is  a  defector  and  he  is  also  a  DIA  employee.  We  have  taken  all  of 
the  information  that  he  has  put  forward. 

He  has  been  debriefed  over  and  over  and  over  again.  He  has  been 
polygraphed.  We  have  gone  off  and  we  have  taken  all  the  informa- 
tion we  have  gotten  from  him  and  we  have  gone  to  the  Czech  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now,  not  the  Communist  Czech  Government,  but  the  Czech  Gov- 
ernment that  now  is  constituted  of  the  guys  who  were  in  jail  when 
the  Communists  were  in  power,  and  have  absolutely  no  reason  to 
hide  or  cover  up  anything.  We  have  passed  all  the  allegations  about 
hospitals,  experiments,  everything  that  he  has  come  up  with. 

The  Czech  Government  in  a  very  forthcoming  manner  has  gone 
on  out  and  investigated  and  responded  to  us. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  with  regard  to  General  Sejna's  stuff 
about  Vietnam,  that  after  hundreds  and  hundreds,  and  hundreds, 
and  hundreds  of  hours  of  debriefing,  this  only  came  up  very,  very 
recently,  and  all  the  other  information  that  he  had,  with  one  spe- 
cific reference  to  Vietnam,  and  which  it  was  supposedly  firsthand 
information,  which  only  came  out,  again,  after  he  had  been  inter- 
viewed about  these  issues  hundreds  of  times,  all  his  other  informa- 
tion is  purely  hearsay  and  secondhand  information. 
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In  his  position,  he  had  no  direct  information.  He  just  says,  I 
heard,  somebody  told  me,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

We  have  followed  up  all  of  this  information.  The  point  is  that, 
again,  and  if  I  could  just  comment  in  general  since  it  is  late  and 
we  have  been  here  for  a  long  time,  but  there  is  always  a  perception 
that  somehow  we  are  not  thorough  enough,  we  are  not  professional 
enough,  we  are  not  accurate  enough. 

We  are  like  the  Keystone  Cops  running  around  banging  into  our- 
selves, we  are  a  bunch  of  idiotic  bureaucrats  who  can't  do  these  in- 
vestigations. 

All  I  can  say  is  I  have  been  in  this  business  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half  now  and  we  have  580  some  people  that  do  nothing  full-time 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  but  POW/MIA.  We  have  180  people 
in  the  Joint  Task  Force-Full  Accounting.  I  have  almost  180  people 
in  my  organization  right  now. 

I  have  never  in  my  career,  almost  30  years  of  government  serv- 
ice, seen  more  professional,  more  dedicated  people.  And  they  work 
under  constant  criticism.  They  work  under  very  difficult  conditions, 
to  a  standard  of  excellence  which  most  people  in  the  government 
don't  have  to  perform  at,  because  when  they  do  something,  it  has 
to  be — it  is  examined  by  the  public,  the  Congress,  the  media  and 
everybody  over  and  over  and  over  again. 

And  all  I  can  say  is  that,  you  know,  not  for  myself,  but  speaking 
on  behalf  of  these  people,  the  people  who  never  come  here  before 
the  Congress,  the  people  who  are  out  there  digging  holes,  the  peo- 
ple who  are  sitting  back  there  in  the  stacks  and  with  the  computer, 
these  people  are  doing  a  damn  fine  job. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Let  me  thank  you  for  that.  I  do  appreciate  it  and 
I  am  sure  that  the — I  speak  for  the  whole  committee  in  expressing 
my  appreciation  for  those  people  that  we  never  see  or  hear  about, 
and  the  fine  work  that  they  are  doing,  and  I  too  believe  in  giving 
full  credit  to  those  people  who  sometimes  aren't. 

But  I  do  have  a  question.  The  staff  has  been  trying  for  some  time 
to  contact  General  Sejna  and  to  no  avail.  Will  you  be  able  to  help 
us  with  that? 

Mr.  Ross.  He  is  not  in  hiding  nor  is  he  under  wraps.  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  cannot  contact  General  Sejna  personally.  We  don't 
have  him  off  in  a  room  somewhere.  He  is  an  American  citizen  now 
I  believe,  and  he  is — we  are  not — you  know,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  have  him  come  forward  as  a  government  employee. 

What  he  does  as  a  private  citizen — it  is  my  understanding  he  is 
not — I  am  not  sure  about  this.  My  understanding  is  he  is  not  inter- 
ested in  coming  forward,  but  as  a  private  citizen,  he  is  like  any 
other  American.  We  are  not  hiding  him,  we  are  not  trying  to  keep 
him  from  you. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  are  still  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  him. 
Would  you  be  able  to  help  us  with  that? 

Mr.  Ross.  Let  me  read  the  note. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  understand  he  is  both  a  DIA  employee  and 
he  is  a  citizen  and  he  has  the  full  rights  and  perquisites  of  both. 

Mr.  Ross.  General  Sejna  has  been  deposed — there  is  a  classified 
deposition  that  was  taken  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  which 
this  committee  should  have  no  problem  getting  access  to. 
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Mr.  Ackerman.  Yes.  We  thank  you  for  making  the  Senate  docu- 
ments available  to  us,  but  we  are  trying  to  contact  General  Sejna. 
Will  you  be  able  to  help  us  with  that? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  will  be  happy  to  take  the  request  back  that  the  com- 
mittee is  interested  in  seeing  him,  surely. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  do  have  a  phone  number  of  a  instrument 
that  appears  to  be  ringing,  at  least  when  you  dial  it,  and  it  contin- 
ues presently  to  do  that.  But  we  have  yet  to  be  able  to  speak  with 
General  Sejna  and  the  staff  is  trying  to  make  that  contact. 

Mr.  Ross.  We  will  certainly  pass  the  message  to  him. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  be  able  to 
help  us  with  that.  If  you  can't  or  won't  be  helpful  with  that,  we 
would  appreciate  your  just  telling  us  so  and  we  will  make  whatever 
determinations  at  that  point  whether  to  pursue  trying  to  contact 
General  Sejna. 

Mr.  Ross.  We  will  do  that.  We  will  not  be  obstructionist  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  OK  We  do  thank  you. 

When  you  say  you  would  not  be  obstructionist  in  that  regard,  is 
that  with  regard  to  us  contacting  him  or  with  regard  to  him  speak- 
ing to  us? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  can't  contact  him  and  why 
you  can't  speak  to  him.  We  are  not 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Would  you  have  objection  to  him  speaking  to  us? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  don't  have  any  objection  to  you  speaking  to  him.  He 
doesn't  work  for  me. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  ask  a  follow-up  on 
this. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Surely. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Do  you  have  his  phone  number? 

Mr.  Ross.  No,  I  don't  have  his  phone  number  handy. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  But  a  member  of  your  staff  does.  Would  you 
be  able  to  give  this  office  his  phone  number? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  don't  know  any  reason  why  we  couldn't.  Like  I  said, 
this  is  a  democratic  country  and  he  is  an  American  citizen  and  I 
see  no  reason 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  He  is  a  government  employee  and  this  is  a 
congressional  hearing. 

Mr.  Ross.  My  attorney  has  suggested  that  we  give  you  his  attor- 
ney's phone  number  because  evidently  he  does  have  an  attorney 
and  we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  As  a  government  employee,  he  might 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  have  just  clearly  for  the  record,  we  have  not 
stated  at  this  point,  nor  should  any  inference  be  drawn,  that  we 
wish  or  do  not  wish  General  Sejna  to  appear  before  the  committee. 

We  would  just  like  to  be  able  to  contact  him  at  this  point,  and 
if  you  have  any  information  or  thoughts  that  you  would  like  to 
share  with  us  outside  of  the  confines  of  this  public  hearing,  we 
would  appreciate  that  too. 

Mr.  Ross.  That  is  a  reasonable  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we 
will  do  it. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  OK  We  thank  you  for  that.  This  is  not  in  a  ques- 
tioning fashion  but  the  Chair  does  have  a  obligation  to  remind  you 
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that  any  information  that  you  do  submit  for  the  record,  that  you 
are  still  sworn  for  that  purpose  as  well. 

Any  other  statement  that  you  would  like  to  make  before  we  ad- 
journ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  Could  I  endeavor  to  recoup  my  standing  with  the 
subcommittee  on  the  question  of  the  ad?  Because  I  have  a  feeling 
that  you  were  somewhat  less  than  satisfied  with  my  response,  and 
when  we  went  to  Hanoi,  there  was  no  understanding  on  our  part 
that  there  was 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  wasn't  a  reporter  but  I  also  sold  advertising, 
a  much  smaller  operation. 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  was  going  to  say,  I  wasn't  in  either  business,  but 
I  know  a  bad  answer  when  I  give  it.  When  we  went  to  Hanoi,  we 
had  no  understanding  that  there  was  an  inadequacy  in  the  am- 
nesty program  being  implemented  around  the  country. 

As  we  traveled  around,  it  became  somewhat  apparent  to  us  that 
it  maybe  hadn't  been  publicized  as  well  as  it  could  be  or  as  exten- 
sively. 

Seeing  that,  we  took  the  opportunity  to  raise  it  with  two  separate 
foreign  ministry  officials  and  to  tell  them  that  that  was  our  impres- 
sion, that  it  needed  to  be  corrected. 

They  responded  positively.  I  said  to  them,  you  know,  you  ought 
to,  in  addition  to  whatever  you  are  doing,  you  ought  to  think  about 
putting  an  ad  in  the  newspaper.  We  do  that  other  places  and  if  you 
have  a  problem  with  it,  we  could  put  it  in  and  we  can  pay  for  it. 

I  wanted  to  give  them  some  time  to  correct  it  themselves  rather 
than  pushing  it.  My  judgment  right  or  wrong  was  that  it  could  be 
more  effective  and  get  it  done  by  giving  them  some  room  to  correct 
this  themselves  rather  than  rushing  right  in  in  an  attempt  to  take 
over  for  it. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  appreciate  that  clarification  and  certainly,  I 
for  one,  think  your  judgment  was  right  on  giving  them  the  latitude 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Sure. 

Mr.  Ackerman  .  The  other  comment  I  guess  that  I  would  just 
like  to  make  is  that  this  process,  this  total  process,  not  just  that 
advertising,  seems  a  bit  to  lack  parameters  and  definitions. 

We  have  not  really  been  able  to  finely  tune  what  we  mean  by 
specific  tangible  progress.  We  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  terms 
here  as  to  what  we  mean  by  that  to  ourselves,  so  we  have  not  cho- 
sen to  ask  you  if  the  Vietnamese  agree  with  your  definition  because 
we  have  not  been  able  to  define  it  ourselves. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  those  are  the  parameters,  then  there  are 
no  parameters,  that  there  will  be  no  end  to  this  process  unless  ev- 
erybody understands  the  terms  and  conditions.  We  will  never  be 
able  to  move  off  of  this  point  unless  we  have  some  kind  of  under- 
standing as  to  how  long  it  is  going  to  be  or  exactly  how  much  we 
want  in  some  kind  of  quantifiable  terms. 

I  guess  with  some  juries  or  something  when  they  were  trying  to 
define  pornography  or  something,  I  can't  define  it,  but  I  will  know 
it  when  I  see  it.  I  don't  know  if  we  will  know  it  when  we  see  it. 
I  don't  know  if  it  is  something  talking  about  waits  and  numbers  of 
people  or  hours  of  cooperation,  and  we  have  not  yet,  and  I  don't 
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think  that  you  know  yet  what  we  mean  by  this  other  than,  you 
know,  when  we  are  happy,  we  will  be  happy. 

Some  of  us  are  never  going  to  be  happy,  so  we  better  come  to 
terms  with  a  definition  in  order  to  be  able  to  move  in  this  process, 
at  some  point.  I  am  not  suggesting  this  is  the  point  but  that  does 
have  to  happen  somewhere. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher  do  you  have  anything  to  add? 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  That  is  fine.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  do  thank  you.  We  thank  you  for  your  pa- 
tience and  we  congratulate  you  for  your  stamina. 

This  is  a  tough  issue  and  we  have  got  some  tough  members  on 
the  subcommittee  and  we  know  that  and  appreciate  that  and  with 
that,  we  thank  you  again  and  this  hearing  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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1.    Introduction. 


The  1972  Russian  document  on  American  prisoners  of  war  being 
held  in  North  Vietnam  is  the  most  important  document  on  the  subject 
which  has  ever  been  released  to  the  American  government  and  people. 
Its  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  top  secret  document 
of     the     former    Soviet     Union's     Armed    Forces     Main     Intelligence 

Directorate    (Glavnoye   Razvedivatelnoye  Upravleniye      GRU)    the 

military  intelligence  arm  of  what  was  then  the  closest  ally  and 
patron  of  the  communist  party  and  government  of  North  Vietnam.  It 
purports  to  be  the  transcript  of  a  report  by  a  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Vietnamese  People's  Army,  Lieutenant  General  Tran  Van 
Quang,  to  the  Politburo  of  the  Vietnam  Workers'  [Communist]  Party, 
on  September  15,  1972.  In  spite  of  the  massive  intelligence 
gathering  and  analysis  undertaken  by  the  United  States'  own 
Department  of  Defense  and  Central  Intelligence  Agency  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  no  other  document  of  this  sensitivity  on  this  subject 
has  ever  been  publicised,  and  almost  certainly  ever  been  acquired, 
by  the  U.S.   government. 

If  the  most  fundamental  information  in  the  document  is  true, 
then  the  government  of  Vietnam  has  at  best  been  holding  hostage  for 
twenty  years,  and  has  at  worst  murdered,  over  seven  hundred 
American  prisoners  of  war.  These  prisoners  were  people  that  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  had  promised  to  return  under  the  terms 
of  the  Paris  Peace  Agreements,  which  North  Vietnam  had  solemnly 
signed  on  January  27,  1973.  Although  we  have  abundant  evidence  of 
other  massive  violations  of  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement,  and  in  fact 
of     every     other     international     peace     agreement     the     Vietnamese 

communist    leaders    have    ever    signed    most    notably    the    Geneva 

agreement   of    1954    ending   hostilities    in   Indochina   and    the   Geneva 

Agreement   of    1962   on   Laos this   would   be   the   only   case   where 

Hanoi's  treaty  violation  involved  the  holding  hostage  and  possible 
murder  of  American  citizens. 

Thus  an  objective  evaluation  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  in  the  document  is  of  fundamental  importance  for  the 
formulation  of  American  policy  towards  Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  as 
I  will  discuss  later,  some  of  those  within  the  permanent 
bureaucracy  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  who  have  been 
assigned  the  task  of  evaluating  the  document's  accuracy,  as  well  as 
the  President's  special  emissary  to  Hanoi  General  John  Vessey,  have 
pursued  their  assignment  with  inappropriate  prejudice.  Their 
prejudiced  evaluations  have  involved  distortions  of  what  the 
document  says,  and  what  the  evidence  is  that  is  relevant  to 
evaluating  the  document.  These  distortions  may  hamper  the  U.S. 
Administration's  judgement  of  the  accuracy  of  the  document  and 
hence  the  broader  policy  questions  that  must  be  addressed. 
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2.  Genesis  of  My  Discovery  of  the  Soviet  G.R.U.  Document. 

I  have  been  working  for  some  tine  on  three  separate  but 
interconnected  book-length  projects:  the  origins  of  Vietnam's 
decision  to  invade  Cambodia,  a  history  of  American  intervention  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  Soviet-Vietnamese  relationship  during  the 
Comintern  years.  A  manuscript  of  the  first  topic  was  completed  in 
the  summer  of  1992,  and  submitted  to  university  presses  for 
consideration.  At  no  time  had  I  planned  any  research  on  the  subject 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action.  Until  I 
discovered  the  now  famous  Soviet  G.R.U.  document  I  have  never 
written  any  newspaper  or  magazine  articles  which  addressed  this 
topic  in  a  more  than  fleeting  manner.  The  POW\MIA  issue  is  simply 
not  my  area  of  professional  scholarly  interest. 

My  initial  archival  work  in  Hoscow  was  undertaken  during 
October  1972  on  my  own  at  the  pre-1953  Central  Committee  Archive. 
There  I  was  working  with  Comintern  documents  concerning  the  history 
of  the  Soviet-Vietnamese  relationship  during  the  1930s.  While 
working  at  that  archive  I  met  an  American  researcher  Katherine 
Weathersby,  who  was  associated  with  the  Cold  War  History  Project  of 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  For  Scholars  in  Washington 
D.C.  She  informed  me  of  the  Cold  War  History  Project,  and  of  the 
access  to  the  post-1953  Central  Committee  archive  granted  to  Wilson 
Center  affiliates.  She  also  informed  me  that  nobody  working  with 
the  Wilson  Center  was  working  on  matters  related  to  Vietnam  or 
Cambodia,  but  that  people  not  associated  with  the  Wilson  Center,  or 
some  other  major  foreign  institution-based  project,  had  great 
difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  any  actual  documents. 

One  day  in  October  I  visited  that  archive  and  asked  permission 
to  do  research  there.  I  was  told  by  archive  officials  that  I  could 
look  at  the  Opisi  (the  folio  catalogues  of  the  documents)  but  not 
at  the  documents  themselves.  After  discussing  my  situation  with 
Weathersby  and  another  researcher  there,  I  decided  that  if  I  was  to 
have  real  access  to  the  post-1953  archive  then  I  would  have  to 
acquire  affiliation  with  and  support  from  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Center's  Project. 

At  the  end  of  October  I  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
November  I  made  contact  with  Professor  William  Taubmann,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Advisers,  and  James  Hershberg,  the  coordinator  of 
the  Wilson  Center's  Cold  War  International  History  Project.  They 
expressed  strong  interest  in  having  me  associated  with  their 
project,  which  was  focused  upon  a  conference  of  American  and 
Russian  scholars  which  would  be  held  in  Moscow  in  January  1993.  But 
because  of  technicalities  associated  with  the  contract  signed  with 
the  Russian  archive,  they  could  not  guarantee  my  access. 
Nevertheless,  in  late  November  Hershberg  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Archive  requesting  that  I  be  added  to  the  list  of  scholars  working 
on  the  Project,  and  that  I  be  given  the  same  access  to  the  archive 
as  other  scholars. 
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I  arrived  back  in  Moscow  on  November  29  and  arrived  at  the 
archive  on  November  30.  There  I  was  given  an  official  pass  for 
admission  to  the  archive,  and  permission  to  request  materials  on  my 
topics  of  research  interest,  which  were  the  history  of  American 
involvement  in  Vietnaa,  and  the  origins  of  the  Vietnamese  decision 
to  invade  Cambodia.  Although  the  archivists  knew  of  my  areas  of 
research  interest  in  late  November,  they  did  not  know  which  files 
I  would  be  requesting  until  the  day  I  actually  made  the  specific 
request.  Since  my  own  decision  about  what  files  I  would  be 
requesting  depended  upon  my  preliminary  reading  of  the  the  Opisi 
(the  folio  catalogues),  I  did  not  know  which  files  I  would  be 
requesting  virtually  until  the  day  I  requested  them. 

The  normal  procedure  was  for  a  request  for  files  to  be  made  in 
the  reading  hall  of  the  archive.  After  being  located  by  staff,  the 
files  would  be  screened  by  a  senior  archivist  named  Yuri 
Konstantinovich  Maalov.  He  had  the  right  to  reject  any  particular 
request.  It  should  be  noted  however  that  all  the  files  that  I 
requested  to  see  had  not  yet  been  officially  declassified,  and  all 
were  marked  secret  or  top  secret.  This  was  true  not  only  for  me  but 
for  all  researchers  with  the  Wilson  Center  Project.  Maalov  refused 
to  allow  me  to  see  only  two  or  three  of  the  files  that  I  requested 
during  the  time  that  I  was  working  there.  However  he  did  make  my 
life  and  the  life  of  other  researchers  difficult  by  his  attempts  to 
stop  ray  access  at  certain  times  (reversed  after  protests  from 
Taubmann  and  Hershberg) ,  and  his  periodic  reneging  on  verbal 
agreements  with  me  and  with  other  Wilson  Center  scholars.  While 
most  of  the  archive  staff  were  extremely  polite  and  helpful,  Maalov 
impressed  most  of  us  as  an  old  line  communist  apparatchik  who  was 
uncomfortable  with  the  new  liberal  atmosphere  of  Yeltsin's  Russia. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  my  work  were  devoted  to  a  search  for 

files  relevant  to  my  first  topic   the  origins  of  Vietnam's 

decision  to  invade  Cambodia.  I  requested  files  for  the  years  1976, 
1977  and  1978.  Then  in  mid-December  I  decided  to  request  files 

related  to  my  second  book  project the  history  of  American 

intervention  in  Vietnam.  I  knew  that  I  might  not  have  tine  to 
research  the  entire  historical  period  covered  by  my  book  before  my 
archival  access  was  terminated  (I  was  told  at  various  times  mid- 
January  and  late-January  would  see  the  end  of  access  for  Wilson 
Center  affiliates.  This  was  later  extended  through  the  summer  of 
1993.).  Thus  I  had  to  make  a  choice  of  what  years  to  study.  The 
years  1972  and  1973  were  my  first  choice  because  they  were  pivotal 
years  of  the  war,  poorly  studied  and  written  about  by  western 
scholars  and  journalists.  More  important  these  years  were  central 
to  one  of  the  main  arguments  of  my  second  book  (on  the  history  of 
American  intervention  in  Vietnam),  an  argument  which  deals  with 
President  Nixon's  policy  of  "Vietnamisation"  of  the  war. 

As  with  my  other  topic,  all  of  the  files  requested  came  from 
the  Central  Committee  Department  dealing  with  "Communist  and 
Workers'  Parties  in  Socialist  Countries,"  i.e.  the  department 
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dealing  with  ruling  communist  parties.1  Most  of  the  files  I 
requested  originated  in  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry,  and  most  were 
reports  from  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Hanoi.  A  very  few  files  were  KGB 
field  reports  or  analyses  (of  a  very  low  level  of  sensitivity),  and 
a  few  others  were  reports  of  the  Soviet  Army  General  Staff, 
including  those  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Directorate  (G.R.D.). 
Most  KGB  or  G.R.U.  reports  on  a  particular  country  would  not  make 
their  way  to  the  Central  Committee  Departments.  The  most 
significant  of  these  would  probably  have  been  sent  directly  to  the 
Soviet  politburo,  whose  archives  are  in  the  Kremlin  (The 
Presidential  Archives),  and  which  are  currently  inaccessible  to  all 
foreigners  and  all  but  a  few  Russian  officials. 

On  December  14,  1993  I  requested  ten  files  dealing  with  the 
year  1972.  Among  these  was  a  file  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff, 
which  contained  the  now-famous  Quang  report.  The  set  of  requests 
was  vetted  and  approved  by  Maalov  on  December  15,  and  I  received 
then  in  the  Archive  reading  hall  on  December  16.  The  twenty  four 
hour  period  between  my  submitting  my  request,  and  the  request  being 
approved  without  qualification,  was  not  enough  for  any  single 
person  to  have  carefully  read  the  entire  set  of  ten  files.  (The 
Soviet  Army  file  which  contained  the  Quang  document  was  208  pages 
long).  Thus  I  have  concluded  that  the  archive  officials  did  not 
read  the  entire  set  of  documents  that  I  had  requested  before 
approving  them,  and  almost  certainly  did  not  know  that  the  files 
that  they  were  allowing  me  to  see  contained  information  about 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

Because  I  was  backed  up  with  work  reading  previously  ordered 
files,  I  was  not  able  to  read  the  1972  Soviet  Army  file  until  early 
January  1993.  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  information  in  this 
file  about  American  POWs  until  I  read  the  last  section  of  the  very 

last  document  in  the  file which  was  the  G.R.U.  translation  of 

the  Quang  report  of  September  15,  1972 on  or  about  January  8  or 

11,  1993. 


This  Department  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
International  Department,  whose  area  of  responsibility  was 
relations  with  non-ruling  communist  parties. 
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3.  Evaluation  of  the  Soviet  G.R.U.  Document:  Its  Institutional  and 

Archival  Context. 

The  document  found  in  the  archives  of  the  former  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  document 
of  the  Soviet  military  intelligence,  the  G.R.U.  It  is  purportedly 
the  Russian  translation  of  the  Vietnamese  transcript  of  a  report  by 
Lieutenant  General  Tran  Van  Quang  to  the  politburo  of  the  Vietnam 
Workers'  [Communist]  Party  (VWP) .  Quang  was  described  as  a  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Vietnam  People's  Army,  and  the  report  was 
dated  September  15,  1972. 

The  document  does  not  only  deal  with  the  issue  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  being  held  in  North  Vietnam.  That  subject  is 
addressed  in  only  eight  pages  towards  the  end  of  the  twenty  five 
page  document.  The  document  also  deals  with  two  other  issues:  the 
attempt  of  the  Vietnamese  communists  to  seduce  disgruntled  South 
Vietnamese  generals  and  politicians  into  joining  a  coalition 
government  with  the  communists;  and  the  dispatch  of  a  team  of  406 
Vietnamese  communist  assassins  to  South  Vietnam  to  carry  out  a 
campaign  of  terrorist  subversion  against  the  southern  government. 

The  document  was  located  in  a  file  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff 
which  contained  other  documents  all  dated  and  pertaining  to  events 
occurring  during  the  year  1972.  The  other  documents  in  the  file 
included  another  report  by  General  Quang  to  the  VWP  politburo, 
dated  June  26,  1972,  a  condensed  transcript  of  speeches  by  VWP 
secretariat  member  To  Huu,  and  various  intelligence  analyses  of  and 
reports  on  political,  military  and  economic  conditions  in  Vietnam. 

In  contrast  with  the  files  containing  documents  of  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Ministry  for  the  year  1972,  the  files  of  the  Soviet 
military  contained  information  of  a  highly  sensitive  nature.  As  an 
illustration  one  can  refer  to  the  Political  Report  for  1972  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  North  Vietnam.  It  bemoans  the  fact  that  "The 
Vietnamese  comrades,  as  before,  avoid  transmitting  to  us 
information  about  internal  party  life."  The  military  file  from 
1972,  by  contrast,  contains  many  nuggets  of  information  about  the 
VWP's  "internal  party  life."  What  this  illustrates  is  the  fact  that 
during  1972  the  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  parties  and  governments  kept 
some  distance  at  a  formal  level,  but  ties  between  the  Soviet  and 
Vietnamese  military  were  potentially  intimate  on  an  informal  level. 
Having  read  the  entire  Soviet  military  file  I  am  compelled  to 
conclude  that  the  Soviet  military's  G.R.U.  had  a  Vietnamese  agent 
placed  at  a  very  high  level  of  the  Vietnamese  party.  This 
conclusion  is  important  for  evaluating  the  nature  of  the  document 
which  is  at  issue. 

Furthermore,  the  style  of  the  document  authored  by  Quang  is 
clearly  that  of  an  oral  report,  not  a  written  speech.  This  is  most 
apparent  in  the  section  of  the  document  in  which  Quang  carefully 
recites  statistical  data  with  a  total  lack  of  concern  for  sentence 
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structure.  One  is  therefore  left  with  the  likelihood  that  the 
document  at  issue  is  the  translation  of  a  transcript  of  written 
notes  from,  or  a  tape  recording  of,  a  speech  by  General  Quang.  In 
the  context  of  the  previous  discussion  it  is  likely  that  the 
translation  was  undertaken  by  a  G.R.U  case  officer  from  the  notes 
or  tape  recording  provided  by  a  highly  placed  Vietnamese  agent. 
This  assumption  is  absolutely  vital  for  evaluating  the  factual 
accuracy  of  the  document.  For  it  entails,  among  other  things,  that 
Quang's  speech  was  prepared  for  a  Vietnamese  politburo  audience, 
but  not  for  a  Soviet  audience. 

The  final  fact  of  relevance  for  evaluating  the  document  is  the 
endorsement  of  its  authenticity  and  value  by  the  then  head  of  the 
Soviet  G.R.U. ,  General  Pyotr  Ivashutin,  and  the  member  of  the 
secretariat  of  the  former  CPSU  responsible  for  relations  with 
ruling  communist  parties,  Konstantin  Katushev. 

Between  1968  and  1972  the  Vietnamese  communists  shifted  from 
neutrality  in  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  to  a  pro-Soviet  foreign 
policy  position.  After  1969  the  Vietnamese  military  abandoned  its 
reliance  upon  key  elements  of  the  Chinese  military  doctrine  of 
people's  war,  and  reooriented  its  thinking  in  line  with  the 
military  doctrine  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Vietnamese  army  received 
enormous  quantities  of  equipment  from  the  Soviet  military  arsenal 
and  reequipped  itself  as  a  modern  conventional  army.  More  friendly 
relations  evolved  between  the  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  communist 
parties,  and  between  Soviet  military  advisers  and  Vietnamese 
military  officers.  Ivashutin  by  that  time  had  held  his  most 
important  post  for  twelve  years.  Given  that  experience  Ivashutin's 
judgment  carries  considerable  weight,  as  does  Katushev's. 

As  trained  communists,  Ivashutin  and  Katushev  were  men  who 
were  well  schooled  in  the  arts  of  political  disinformation  and 
deception  in  general.  They  were  most  unlikely  to  have  been  fooled 
by  any  effort  in  that  direction  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese.  And 
remember,  on  the  basis  of  our  previous  discussion,  that  the 
document  was  probably  passed  by  a  Vietnamese  agent,  and  that  the 
file  contains  other  documents  which  were  the  result,  in  part,  of 
efforts  by  one  or  more  Vietnamese  agents.  What  motive  could  a 
Vietnamese  agent  have  had  for  deceiving  the  Soviets,  given  the 
risks  he  or  she  was  taking?  Specifically,  the  contact  the  agent  had 
with  a  G.R.U.  officer  was  in  itself  a  betrayal  of  the  party's 
trust,  and  dangerous  for  the  agent's  own  personal  well-being. 

All  of  these  considerations  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the 
original  Vietnamese  source  of  the  Russian  document  was  probably  an 
authentic  Vietnamese  transcript  (notes  or  tape  recording)  of  an 
oral  report  by  General  Quang  to  his  politburo.  In  the  absence  of 
contradictory  evidence  we  have  no  good  reason  to  believe  otherwise. 

But  the  original  Vietnamese  transcript  was  translated  into 
Russian,  with  some  editorial  comments  by  the  Russians.  Might  not 
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some  errors  have  crept  in  at  this  stage  of  the  transmission  of  the 
document  to  Moscow?  This  possibility  cannot  be  ruled  out.  It  may 
provide  us  with  some  basis  for  evaluating  the  extent  and 
significance  of  any  factual   mistakes  in  the  Russian  document. 

Finally  we  don't  know  what  was  the  political  status  of  the 
G.R.U.'s  Vietnamese  agent.  Was  it  a  member  of  the  WfP  politburo,  or 
a  senior  member  of  the  secretariat?  Or  was  it  merely  a  junior 
secretariat  staff  member,  such  as  a  notetaker?  Knowing  the  answer 
to  that  question  would  help  us  evaluate  the  significance  of  other 
contentious  points  in  the  document  (such  as  General  Quang's  title). 

4.    Evaluation  of  the  Soviet  G.R.O.    document:   Its  Consistency  with 
Or  Inconsistency  with  Other  Established  Evidence. 

The  most  fundamental  starting  point  for  any  evaluation  of  the 
Soviet  G.R.U.  document  is  to  recognise  that  the  Pentagon's  data 
base  on  Vietnam  POWs/MIAs  rests  heavily  upon  information  supplied 
by  those  former  prisoners  who  returned  to  the  United  States  during 
Operation  Homecoming.    If,    as   the  G.R.U.   document  states,   there  was 

a   separate  prison  system,    of   which  the  returnees  knew  nothing  

which    would    have    been    the     point    of    the    Vietnamese    communists 

holding  people  separately  then  the  Pentagon  data  base  cannot  be 

used  for  a  conclusive  evaluation  of  the  G.R.U.  document.  This  is 
true  not  only  for  quantitative  data  (numbers  of  prisoners,  numbers 
of  each  rank)  but  also  for  qualitative  data  (the  mixing  of  ranks, 
special    training  and  other   characteristics  of   the   prisoners).    The 

frequent   refrain  of   Pentagon   officials     that   "nobody  who  came 

back   reported  this" is   simply   irrelevant. 

Furthermore,  the  challenge  to  the  quality  of  Pentagon 
intelligence  by  Russian  sources  must  be  taken  seriously.  After  all 
who  was  politically  and  physically  closer  to  the  Vietnamese 
communists    in   1972   Soviet   or   American  military    intelligence? 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Russian  document  is  completely 
accurate?  Not  at  all.  General  Quang  may  have  been  misled  by  his 
subordinates  on  many  aspects  of  the  POWs.  The  names  in  the  document 
were  garbled,  and  the  ranks  and  level  of  training  of  the  prisoners 
may  have  been  inflated.  This  could  reflect  incompetence  or  attempts 
to  impress  superiors  by  lower  level  commanders  and  interrogators. 
Prisoners  may  have  misinformed  interrogators  in  order  to  secure 
better   treatment   for   themselves. 

Nevertheless  some  key  factual  aspects  of  the  document  have 
already  been  confirmed.  As  the  document  predicted,  three  prisoners 
were  released  within  days.  The  document's  claim  that  prisoners  were 
placed  in  one  of  three  political  categories  was  reported  long  ago 
in  Admiral  Stockdale's  prison  memoir  "In  Love  and  War."  (p.  254) 
These  political  categorisations  did  not  entail  physical  separation, 
though   some,    not  all,    in   the    "reactionary"  category  may  have  been 
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kept  in  a  separate  camp  system.  And  the  assertion  that  soae 
prisoners  had  undertaken  cosmonaut  training  is  confirmed  by  the 
case  of  now  Admiral  Robert  Harper  Shumaker,  a  Navy  flier  shot  down 
in   1965  and  returned  in  1973. 

There  are  three  factual  claims  made  by  the  document  which  are 
matters  of  contention.  One  is  General  Quang's  precise  rank.  Was  he 
Lieutenant  General  in  1972,  as  the  document  claims,  or  was  he  at 
that  time  only  Major  General,  as  the  Vietnamese  communists  claim? 
Did  General  Quang  hold  the  position  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  as 
the  document  claims,  or  was  he  serving  in  that  capacity  only  during 
1959-60  and  from  1974  on,  as  the  Vietnamese  communists  subsequently 
claimed?  And  was  a  23rd  plenum  of  the  Vietnamese  politburo  held  in 
in  1972  as  the  document  claims,  or  was  it  held  in  1974  as  the 
Vietnamese  communists  have  subsequently  claimed?  These  are  matters 
about   which   the   independent   evidence   is   mixed. 

The  former  U.S.  Embassy  Saigon's  1972  report  on  the  membership 
of  the  Central  Military  Committee  lists  Quang  as  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  while  a  biographical  report  from  Vietnam  dated  November  1992 
lists  him  as  holding  a  field  command  but  not  the  deputy  Chief  of 
staff  position.  Yet  he  could  have  held  both  positions.  There  were 
always  several  deputy  chiefs  of  staff,  and  some  of  these  also  held 
field  commands.  In  1972  the  most  prominent  of  these  was  Lieutenant 
General  Hoang  Van  Thai,  the  head  of  COSVN,  the  biggest  field 
command  of  all.  The  1992  North  Vietnamese  publication's  not  listing 
of  Quang  in  a  deputy  chief's  position  may  reflect  the  post's  lesser 
significance  relative  to  the  field  command  rather  than  that  he  did 
not  hold   it. 

The   only    incontrovertible   error    in    the    Russian  document    

the  conflation  of  General  Ngo  Dzu  with  politician  Truong  Dinh  Dzu 
into  a  nonexistent  "General  Ngo  Dinh  Dzu"  —  is  almost  certainly 
the  error  of  the  Soviet  military  intelligence  officer  who 
translated  the  report.  Note  that  this  error  does  not  appear  in  the 
section  of  the  document  dealing  with  the  American  POWs,  but  in  an 
earlier  section  which  discusses  Hanoi's  attempts  to  lure 
disgruntled  South  Vietnamese  poiticians  into  a  coalition  government 
with  the  communists.   But  while  the  Soviet  GRU  case  officer  nay  have 

performed  badly  in  editing  his  translation confused  about  which 

Mr    Dzu    General    Quang    was    referring    to he    obviously   made    an 

honest  mistake,  and  an  understandable  one.  After  all,  three  of  the 
other  four  people  who  were  listed  as  being  objects  of  Hanoi's 
political  interest  were  generals.  And  the  G.R.U.  case  officer  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  more  familiar  with  South  Vietnamese 
generals  than  with  South  Vietnamese  politicians.  But  who  could  he 
have  been  trying  to  fool  by  inventing  a  "General  Ngo  Dinh  Dzu?" 
There  is  no  reason  to  conclude  from  this  mistake  that  either  the 
GRU  officer  or  his  Vietnamese  agent  fabricated  any  information  in 
the  document.  Nor  should  they  they  lead  us  to  reject  as  unreliable 
all    the   other   information   in  the  document. 
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We  must  distinguish  between  what  data  was  primary  and  what  was 
secondary  in  the  report.  The  most  basic  facts  are  that  a  senior 
Korth  Vietnamese  General  told  his  politburo  that  they  were  holding 
hundreds  more  American  prisoners  than  the  number  they  had  told  the 
world  about;  and  that  the  Hanoi  politburo  planned  to  use  these 
prisoners  as  a  device  to  extract  military,  political  and  economic 
concessions  from  the  USA.  These  are  matters  of  clear  meaning  which 
are  not  easily  subject  to  linguistic  ambiguity  or  error. 

This  was  Hanoi's  secret  policy.  It  means  that  Hanoi  almost 
certainly  held  back  hundreds  of  prisoners  in  1973.  And  there  is 
independent  corroboration  of  the  numbers.  In  1979  a  Vietnamese 
communist  defector  named  Le  Dinh  told  the  DIA  that  in  the  mid-1970s 
his  colleagues  had  spoken  of  holding  seven  hundred  American 
prisoners  as  a  strategic  bargaining  asset. 

Why  has  this  card  never  been  played,  some  have  asked?  Perhaps 
the  prisoners  were  executed  in  1975,  after  the  unexpected  collapse 
of  South  Vietnam.  Or  perhaps  some  prisoners  are  still  being  held  as 
the  very  last  card,  in  case  the  attempt  to  seduce  normalisation 
through  economic  offers  to  American  corporations  should  not  suffice 
in  Washington. 

5.  Response  to  the  Russian  Document:  the  U.S.  Bureaucracy  and 

General  Vessey. 

The  official  Defense  Department  view  of  the  Soviet  G.R.U. 
document  (labelled  by  the  D.O.D.  as  the  "1205  Document")  was 
presented  in  the  D.O.D.  Newsletter  of  July  1993.  It  is  worth 
quoting  the  key  passage  summarising  their  evaluation: 

The  "1205  document"  appears  most  credible  in  its  first 
section,  about  political  operations  planned  for  South  Vietnam. 
The  report,  however,  also  contains  numerous  errors  and 
inconsistencies,  particularly  on  the  section  on  P.O.W.s.  While 
portions  of  the  document  are  plausible,  evidence  in  support  of 
its  claims  to  be  an  accurate  summary  of  the  POW  situation  in 
1972  are  far  outweighed  by  errors,  ommissions,  and  propaganda 
that  detract  from  its  credibility.  As  additional  information 
becomes  available,  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  U.S. 
government  agencies  will  continue  to  assess  the  document.  At 
this  point  our  bottom  line  judgement  is  that  the  document  and 
the  information  contained  in  it  suggesting  the  Vietnamese  held 
more  than  600  POWs  is  not  accurate. 

What  are  the  "errors,  ommissions  and  propaganda  that  detract 
from"  the  credibility  of  the  Soviet  G.R.U.  document?  The  D.O.D. 
does  not  feel  it  worthwhile  to  cite  any  of  them.  Presumably  the 
American  people,  especially  M.I. A.  family  members,  are  expected  to 
take  the  D.O.D. 's  evaluation  of  the  evidence  on  trust.  So  let  us 
examine  what  available  written  and  verbal  statements  by  D.O.D. 
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members,  the  public  statements  by  General  Vessey  (apparently  based 
upon  briefings  by  D.O.D.  and  State  Department  bureaucrats),  and  the 
State  Department  intelligence  unit's  report  show  us  about  how  they 
evaluated  the  evidence. 

On  April  12th,  after  publication  of  key  extracts  of  the 
document  in  the  New  York  Times,  Director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency's  (DIA)  Special  Office  on  Prisoners  of  War  and 
Missing  in  Action,  Robert  Sheetz,  wrote  a  memorandum  to  the  Acting 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  POW/MIA  Affairs,  Ed  Ross. 
The  memorandum  stated:  "DIA  believes  that  this  document  is 
referring  to  both  U.S.  POWs  and  to  allied  POWs,  particularly  ARVN 
commandos.  The  confusion  probably  lies  in  an  inaccurate  translation 
from  Vietnamese  to  Russian." 

Sheetz 's  analysis  is  preposterous.  Anybody  remotely  familiar 
with  published  and  secret  Vietnamese  communist  documents  knows  that 
Hanoi  always  distinguished  allied  from  American  troops  as 
"puppets."  The  use  of  such  distinctive  terms  as  "American"  (Hy  in 
Vietnamese,  amerikanyets  in  Russian)  and  "puppet"  (nguy  in 
Vietnamese,  marionyetka  in  Russian)  is  so  frequent  in  communist 
writings  as  to  make  their  confusion  by  any  competent  translator 
inconceivable.  In  an  earlier  report  to  the  Politburo  dated  June  26, 
1972,  Quang  drew  the  distinction  frequently.  Clearly,  his  use  of 
the  term  "1205  amerikantsi"  in  September  could  refer  only  to  1205 
Americans. 

For  the  previous  month  before  Russian  document  became  public, 
and  before  the  DIA  had  actually  seen  the  document,  this  had  been 
the  DIA's  and  the  DOD's  unofficial  interpretation  of  the  document. 
It  continued  to  be  such  through  the  medium  of  of f-the-record  press 
briefings  for  another  week,  until  my  article  in  t!.e  Washington  Post 
("The  Vietnamese  Know  How  to  Count"  April  18,  1993)  of  Quang's 
earlier  speech  and  its  terminology  caused  the  DOD  to  drop  this 
indefensible  line  of  argument. 

On  April  18,  General  John  Vessey  led  a  mission  to  Hanoi  on 
behalf  of  President  Clinton,  to  pursue  the  POW/MIA  issue.  The 

materials  received  by  the  Vessey  mission  old  documents  suddenly 

"discovered"  by  Hanoi  officials  after  the  revelation  from  Moscow  — 
-  did  not  address  the  charges  in  the  Russian  document  because  they 
do  not  discuss  the  fate  of  those  servicemen  still  unaccounted  for. 
And  because  they  are  accounting  records  of  the  known  prison  system, 
they  can  neither  confirm  nor  falsify  the  claim  of  the  Russian 
document  that  there  was  a  separate  prison  system. 

More  disturbing  was  Vessey's  public  statements.  In  Hanoi  he 
said  "I  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve"  General  Quang's  denial  that 
he  had  ever  made  the  report  contained  in  the  Russian  document.  But 
what  did  Vessey  expect  Quang  to  say?  After  all  if  the  Russian 
document  is  accurate,  then  General  Quang  is  complicit  in  a  huge 
crime.  Even  if  General  Vessey  had  known  nothing  about  General 
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Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Thank  you  for  doing  me  the  honor  of  inviting  me  to  testify,  and  for  graciously 
allowing  me  to  make  this  fuller  written  submission  for  the  record,  on  a  subject  that  I 
commend  you  for  addressing,  forthrightly  and  frontally  -  a  subject  of  great  importance 
but  one  that  many  do  not  relish  confronting.    Indeed,  many  find  this  subject  -  on  which 
there  is  never  likely  to  be  anything  approaching  total  agreement  -  both  awkward  and 
inconvenient.    Hence  they  would  very  much  like  to  brush  it  aside  or,  even  better,  have  it 
quietly  go  away  -  which  it  stubbornly  refuses  to  do,  for  reasons  I  consider  eminently 
understandable. 

No  lingering  legacy  of  the  Vietnam  War  is  more  contentious  or  has  caused  more 
heartache  than  the  complex  "POW"  issue,  which  involves  such  emotionally  charged 
questions  as  whether  any  American  prisoners  of  the  Vietnamese  Communists  were  left 
behind  or,  worse,  deliberately  "held  back"  by  their  captors  -  with  or  without  U.S. 
government  knowledge  -  when  the  United  States  disengaged  from  Indochina  in  the 
spring  of  1973.   It  involves  the  vicissitudes  and  ultimate  fates  of  the  2,266  Americans  still 
officially  listed  as  "Missing  in  Action"  and,  above  all,  whether  any  of  these  Americans 
might  possibly  still  be  alive.    A  melange  of  unpalatable  ingredients,  this  issue  has  left  a 
sour  taste  in  American  mouths  ever  since  the  spring  of  1973. 
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This  is  an  issue  with  which  I  wrestled  extensively  at  the  time  and  which  has 
concerned  me  a  great  deal  ever  since.    From  October  1966  until  October  1973,  I  served 
three  successive  Directors  of  Central  Intelligence  -  Richard  Helms,  James  Schlesinger, 
and  William  Colby  -  as  their  Special  Assistant  for  Vietnamese  Affairs;  and  during  1972 
and  1973  -  at  Dr.  Henry    Kissinger's  behest  -  I  also  served,  concurrently,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Washington  Special  Action  Group's  Sub-committee  on  Indochina  Intelligence.    In 
October  1973,  I  gave  up  my  "Indochina  portfolio"  to  become  Deputy  to  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  for  National  Intelligence  -  serving  first  William  Colby  and  then 
George  Bush  in  that  capacity.    My  interest  in  activities  and  developments  in  Indochina 
of  course  continued,  however.    Indeed,  in  the  spring  of  1975  —  again  at  Dr.  Kissinger's 
behest  -  I  accompanied  U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Fred  Weyand  on  the  latter's 
inspection  trip  to  then-collapsing  South  Vietnam  and  wrote  much  of  the  initial  draft  of 
General  Weyand's  report  to  President  Ford. 

In  late  1972  and  during  1973's  initial  months,  a  number  of  government  officials 
with  Indochina  responsibilities  -  myself  included  -  were  convinced  that  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  were  not  levelling  and  never  had  levelled  with  the  United  States  on  the 
matter  of  American  POWs.    On  details,  I  can  speak  only  for  myself;  but  I  was  certain 
that  at  a  minimum,  they  were  lying  about  the  number  of  Americans  that  had  been 
initially  captured  or  were  then  being  held  in  Laos. 

Also,  a  good  deal  of  admittedly  circumstantial  evidence  -  every  single  piece  of 
which  could  be  challenged  but  which  I  nonetheless  considered  fairly  persuasive,  in  the 
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aggregate  -  led  me  to  believe  that  the  Vietnamese  Communists  had  probably  segregated 
the  American  POWs  into  three  groups,  and  taken  considerable  pains  to  keep  each  group 
unaware  of  the  others'  existence:  The  first,  I  believed,  was  probably  made  up  of  POWs 
who  had  "cooperated"  with  their  captors,  in  some  manner  or  to  some  extent,  and  hence 
were  deemed  to  merit  a  "reward,"  plus  prisoners  whose  release  would  do  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  no  harm  —  and  might  even  do  them  some  good,  in  propaganda  terms.   The 
second  group,  I  felt,  was  probably  made  up  of  those  whom  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
wanted  to  "punish,"  for  some  reason,  and  hence  were  likely  to  be  held  in  captivity  long 
after  prisoners  in  the  first  group  had  been  released  -  then  doled  out  over  the  course  of 
ensuing  months  and  years,  individually  or  in  small  packets,  whenever  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  considered  it  in  their  interests  to  let  another  batch  go.   The  third  group,  I 
reasoned,  was  probably  made  up  of  prisoners  who  knew  things  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  would  not  want  the  outside  world  to  learn  -  such  as  prisoners  with  their 
own  first-hand  experience  of  torture  and/or  who  had  personally  observed  other  prisoners 
being  tortured,  or  murdered.   Those  in  this  group,  I  feared,  would  never  be  released  to 
tell  their  incriminating  tales  to  the  world  beyond  Vietnam's  borders. 

I  was  concerned  that  the  American  prisoners  whose  existence  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  were  acknowledging  in  1972  and  1973,  and  were  on  their  lists  for  release, 
were  drawn  largely  if  not  entirely  from  this  first  group  -  not  the  second  or,  even  less, 
the  third.   Also,  as  just  indicated,  I  had  grave  doubts  about  the  Vietnamese  Communists' 
candor,  and  the  completeness  of  their  accounting,  with  respect  to  Americans  initially 
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captured  and/or  still  being  held  in  Laos  -  and  in  South  Vietnam  or  (even  more)  in 
Cambodia. 

In  early  1973,  both  Richard  Helms  and  then  James  Schlesinger  (who  replaced 
Helms  as  DO  on  2  February)  were  empathetically  receptive  to  my,  and  others',  POW- 
related  concerns,  as  was  Melvin  Laird  -  Secretary  of  Defense  until  the  end  of  January. 
Given  the  pace  of  events  and  the  rapidly  souring  mood  of  the  country,  however,  the 
Nixon  White  House  had  little  time  or  patience  for  the  unproved  and  unprovable  doubts 
of  second  echelon  officials  or  intelligence  officers.    In  the  public  at  large,  in  the  media 
and,  particularly,  in  Congress,  opposition  to  any  continuation  of  the  Indochina  struggle 
was  steadily  mounting.   On  8  January  1973  -  after  the  1972  "Christmas  bombing"  - 
Henry  Kissinger  and  Le  Due  Tho  resumed  peace  talks  in  Paris.   On  27  January,  the 
"Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam"  was  formally  signed. 
On  12  February,  the  first  American  POWs  were  released,  under  Operation 
Homecoming.   On  29  March,  the  last  American  troops  left  Vietnam;  on  1  April,  the  last 
"Homecoming"  POWs  were  released;  and  on  12  April,  a  Pentagon  spokesman  publicly 
stated:  "We  have  no  indications  at  this  time  that  there  are  any  Americans  alive  in 
Indochina."   This  was  not  quite  an  official  U.S.  endorsement  of  the  Vietnamese 
Communists'  official  position  on  American  POWs  -  that  as  of  mid-April  1973,  there 
weren't  any  -  but  to  a  lay  eye,  it  came  awfully  close. 

At  this  time,  there  was  absolutely  no  inclination  in  the  White  House  or,  even  less, 
in  Congress  to  let  "nit  picks"  disrupt  this  flow  of  events,  or  any  inclination  to  look  closely 
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into  the  mouth  of  the  gift  horse  of  the  591  U.S.  prisoners  that  the  North  Vietnamese  did 
release  from  12  February  -  1  April  1973.   There  were  doubts  and  questions  aplenty  - 
particularly  about  the  number  of  U.S.  prisoners  who  might  still  be  being  held  in  Laos  - 
but  only  a  credible  threat  of  force  could  have  impelled  the  Vietnamese  Communists  to 
give  even  partially  candid  answers  to  such  questions,  and  Congressional  action 
eliminated  the  credibility  of  any  such  threat.    Consequently,  loose  threads  and  lingering 
concerns  related  to  the  POWs  and  MIAs  were  not  pursued.    Instead,  after  expressing  its 
initial  doubts,  the  Defense  Department  -  along  with  the  rest  of  the  government  -  fell 
into  line  behind  the  White  House,  at  least  publicly. 

I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  be  making  excuses  for  what  the  Executive  branch  did,  or 
failed  to  do,  with  respect  to  the  POW  issue  in  late  1972  and  early  1973.    Nor  do  I  want 
to  be  seen  as  casting  retrospective  blame  on  Capitol  Hill.    If  you  want  to  understand 
why  this  issue  was  handled  as  it  was,  however,  you  have  to  remember  the  mood  in  the 
country  -  as  reflected  in  and,  also,  as  fanned  by  the  media  -  and  in  Congress. 

The  storm  clouds  of  Watergate  were  steadily  building,  there  was  a  great  desire  to 
"put  Vietnam  behind  us,"  and  absolutely  no  stomach  for  continuing  the  struggle  -  in  any 
form.    The  last  thing  anyone  on  either  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  wanted  to  do  was 
take  positive  action  with  respect  to  Indochina.    In  some  Capitol  Hill  quarters  - 
exaggerating  slightly  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  but  not  much  -  there  was  more 
inclination  to  give  credence  to  Jane  Fonda's  interpretations  of  Vietnamese  Communist 
actions  and  predictions  of  future  Vietnamese  Communist  behavior  than  Richard  Nixon's, 
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or  Henry  Kissinger's.    Indeed,  had  the  administration  proposed  using  force  to  compel 
the  Vietnamese  Communists  to  honor  their  word  -  on  prisoners  or  on  anything  else  - 
many  would  have  rejected  this  as  a  cynical  ploy  on  the  part  of  Nixon  and  Kissinger  who, 
it  would  have  been  contended,  were  simply  looking  for  an  excuse  -  any  excuse  -  to 
prolong  the  war. 

The  Vietnamese  Communists  were,  of  course,  well  aware  of  these  mood  trends  and 
political  developments  within  the  United  States;  indeed,  they  played  America's  media 
and  its  government  with  the  skill  of  Jascha  Heifetz  playing  a  Stradivarius.   The  Lao 
Dong  never  had  any  intention  of  honoring  the  1973  Paris  agreements;  for  to  do  so  would 
have  spelled  defeat.    If  honored,  those  agreements  would  have  required  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  to  take  power  in  the  south  not  by  the  gun  but  by  the  ballot  box  -  which  the 
Lao  Dong  knew  it  could  not  do.   After  a  brisk  Politburo  debate,  however,  the  Lao  Dong 
decided  to  sign  these  agreements  as  a  way  of  getting  the  U.S.  out  of  Indochina  with,  in 
reality,  minimal  risk  -  since  the  Lao  Dong  was  confident  that  the  United  States  did  not 
have  the  political  will  or,  hence,  ability  to  enforce  them.   Similarly,  with  respect  to  their 
specific  agreements  on  POWs,  the  Lao  Dong  blandly  ignored  any  commitments  they  did 
not  want  to  honor  -  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  U.S.  would  not  retaliate,  or  do 
anything  other  than  remonstrate  ineffectually. 

Neither  individuals  nor  institutions,  particularly  governmental  or  military 
institutions,  relish  admitting  that  they  may  have  made  major  mistakes;  and  this  very 
human  trait  has  significantly  influenced  the  U.S.  Government's  handling  of  information 
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or  alleged  information  on  or  about  POWs  and  MIAs  that  has  come  to  light  since  1973  - 
by  the  White  House,  the  State  Department,  the  Defense  Department,  and  the 
intelligence  community  -  in  ways  that  have  done  much  to  exacerbate  some  already  very 
difficult  problems. 

The  families  and  relatives  of  the  MIAs  have  been  understandably  reluctant  to 
believe  that  their  loved  ones  are  dead  and  have  hungered  for  any  scrap  of  information 
indicating  or  even  raising  the  possibility  that  they  might  still  be  alive.    Unscrupulous, 
clever  and  resourceful  con  artists  of  several  nationalities  have  maliciously  fanned  and 
preyed  on  these  hopes  in  the  pursuit  of  profit.   To  make  matters  worse,  a  long 
succession  of  U.S.  officials  -  reflexively  hewing  to  1973's  official  line  -  have  been 
instinctively  inclined  to  denigrate,  and  very  reluctant  to  investigate,  any  evidence  or 
suggestion  that  some  American  MIAs  might  possibly  still  be  alive  in  Indochina.    For, 
now,  over  two  decades,  the  "POW/MIA"  matter  has  been  regarded  by  six  successive 
administrations,  of  both  parties,  as  a  Pandora's  box  best  left  unopened  -  and  the  result 
has  been  a  very  messy,  unfortunate  situation  that  reflects  credit  upon  no  one. 

This  long-simmering,  politically  and  emotionally  volatile  "POW/MIA"  issue  has 
recently  been  brought  to  a  roiling  boil  by  Harvard  researcher  Stephen  J.  Morris  -  who  is 
among  those  who  will  be  testifying  before  this  Committee  this  morning. 

Last  January,  while  researching  Soviet  archives  in  Moscow,  Mr.  Morris  discovered 
what  purports  to  be  the  Russian  translation  of  a  detailed  12  September  1972  briefing  on 
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the  U.S.  POW  situation  given  to  the  Vietnamese  Communist  Party  (Lao  Dong) 
Politburo  by  General  Tran  Van  Quang  -  identified  as  Deputy  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  (PAVN)  and  head  of  a  Lao  Dong  Politburo  committee 
responsible  for  POW  matters.   According  to  this  document,  General  Quang  says  in  his 
briefing  (among  other  things):  "The  complete  number  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
captured  to  this  day  on  the  fronts  of  Indochina,  that  is,  in  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  stands  at  1,205  men... One  thousand  two  hundred  and  five 
prisoners  of  war  [are]  located  in  the  prisons  of  North  Vietnam  -  this  is  a  big  number. 
Officially,  until  now  we  published  a  list  of  only  368  prisoners  of  war;  the  remainder  we 
have  not  revealed." 

This  1,205  figure,  of  course,  squares  ill  with  the  total  of  591  Americans  actually 
released  by  Hanoi  from  27  January  1973  (when  the  Paris  peace  agreements  were  signed) 
through  1  April  1973  -  under  "Operation  Homecoming."   The  fit  gets  even  worse  when 
you  remember  that  of  those  591  repatriated  POWs,  only  482  were  from  prisons  in  North 
Vietnam  -  the  other  109  came  from  prisons  in  the  South.   Hence  if  the  September  1972 
figure  of  1,205  American  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam  (as  of  that  date)  is/was  correct, 
some  723  American  prisoners  were  perfidiously  "held  back"  by  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
1973. 

Actually,  the  fit  is  worse  than  that;  for  even  if  the  109  "imprisoned  in  South 
Vietnam"  figure  was/is  accurate,  the  September  1972  1,205  figure  does  not  include  any 
Americans  subsequently  captured  (prior  to  1  April  1973)  in  Laos,  Cambodia  or  North 
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Vietnam  -  including  any  of  the  60-odd  Americans  in  planes  shot  down  during  the 
December  1972  "Christmas  bombing"  of  Hanoi,  at  least  some  of  whom  presumably  made 
it  to  the  ground  alive.    If  the  document  Mr.  Morris  unearthed  is  genuine,  in  short,  Hanoi 
is  responsible,  and  accountable,  for  the  fate  of  well  over  700  American  servicemen  -  and 
citizens  -  that  it  has  never  admitted  having  in  its  custody. 

Mr.  Morris  found  the  document  in  January,  tried  in  February  -  unsuccessfully  -  to 
interest  Deputy  National  Security  Advisor  Sandy  Berger  in  it,  and  released  it  publicly  on 
11  April.    (The  Pentagon  apparently  got  a  copy  in  February  from  the  Russians  -  via 
Ambassador  Malcolm  Toon.)    Since  then,  a  brisk  cottage  industry  has  sprung  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pacific  endeavoring  to  denigrate  the  document's  authenticity  and/or 
accuracy  -  though  if  you  accept  the  former,  the  latter  is  difficult  to  disparage  with  any 
measure  of  plausibility.    In  this  effort,  the  Vietnamese  government  is  leading  the  pack 
with  a  frontal  assault  claiming  that  the  document  is  a  patent  forgery. 

A  number  of  people  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific  have  also  challenged  the 
document's  authenticity,  on  a  variety  of  grounds.    Some,  for  example,  have  tried  to 
denigrate  the  document  by  contending  that  it  is  wrong  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
American  colonels  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  -  though  this  argument  actually  cuts 
in  the  other  direction.   The  document  says  that,  in  the  fall  of  1972,  the  North 
Vietnamese  held  seven  Air  Force  colonels  —  which,  indeed,  is  exactly  the  right  number. 
Four  USAF  colonels  were  released  in  1973,  at  the  time  of  "Homecoming,"  and  three  are 
carried  on  U.S.  rolls  as  "unaccounted  for." 
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There  are  also  other  indications  that  if  the  Morris  document's  purported  12 
September  1972  date  is  anywhere  near  accurate,  whoever  wrote  the  document  was  very 
much  "in  the  loop"  on  POW  matters.   The  document  says  the  number  of  U.S.  POWs 
that  the  Vietnamese  have  officially  acknowledged  holding  is  368  -  and  that  happens  to 
be  the  correct  number,  as  of  September  1972.   Also,  the  document  says  "in  the  near 
future,  we  will  free  several  prisoners  of  war  from  here,  in  order  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Nixon  Government"  -  and  on  25  September,  three  American  pilots  were  in  fact 
released. 

In  any  event  -  to  my  perhaps  less  than  totally  objective  eye  -  Mr.  Morris  has  quite 
effectively  disposed  of  most  of  the  challenges  and  cavils  levelled  against  his  document. 
My  judgment  may  be  colored,  however,  by  the  fact  that  if  the  Morris  document  is 
authentic,  it  confirms  what  I  have  believed  for,  now,  just  over  two  decades,  but  have 
never  previously  been  able  to  prove.    In  this  context,  I  was  particularly  intrigued  by  the 
Morris  document's  assertions  that  the  Vietnamese  Communists  had  indeed  divided  their 
American  prisoners  into  three  separate  groups  -  each  of  which  was  kept  rigidly  apart 
from  the  other  two.   The  detailed  reasons  for  group  assignments  were  not  quite  what  I 
had  surmised,  but  the  general  principles  employed  were  very  much  the  ones  I  had 
postulated  two  decades  ago  -  when  the  Morris  document  was  allegedly  being  drafted. 

In  a  less  personal  vein,  it  should  be  noted  that  two  earlier  sources  have,  in  essence, 
corroborated  the  Morris  document's  allegations  about  the  number  of  U.S.  POWs 
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actually  being  held  by  the  Vietnamese  Communists  during  the  Second  Indochina  War  - 
or,  you  could  say,  the  Morris  document  has  supported  these  earlier  reports. 

In  1969,  a  Vietnamese  Communist  defector  named  Dr.  Dang  Than  professed  to 
know  a  lot  about  North  Vietnam's  policy  toward  U.S.  POWs  and  claimed  to  have 
treated  some  of  them.    At  a  1971  press  conference  blessed  by  the  American  Embassy  in 
Saigon,  Dr.  Tan  said  that  more  than  800  American  POWs  were  being  held  in  1967  -  a 
figure  that  the  U.S.  mission  considered  a  bit  exaggerated,  though  it  thought  Tan  himself 
was  bona  fide. 

On  17  October  1979,  the  Paris  newspaper  Le  Matin  printed  an  interview  with  a 
Vietnamese  refugee  -  Le  Dinh  -  who  claimed  to  have  knowledge  of  live  American 
prisoners  still  in  Vietnam.    Le  Dinh  was  located  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  from  22-26 
November  1979  he  was  interviewed  by  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  analysts.   Le  Dinh 
claimed  that  he  had  been  heavily  involved  in  planning  and  coordinating  interrogation 
efforts  against  U.S.  POWs.   In  support  of  his  claims,  Le  Dinh  volunteered  an  accurate 
description  of  the  Dan  Hoi  POW  Camp  and  Hoa  Lo  Prison  (the  "Hanoi  Hilton")  where 
U.S.  POWs  had  been  confined.    He  also  accurately  asserted  that  American  prisoners 
who  died  in  captivity  had  been  buried  in  Van  Dien  Cemetary,  south  of  Hanoi.    During 
the  course  of  his  detailed  debriefing,  Le  Dinh  made  a  number  of  allegations  very  similar 
to  ones  made  in  the  Morris  document  -  including  the  allegation  that  in  1978-79, 
Vietnam  retained  over  700  American  prisoners  who  could  be  used  as  an  "strategic  asset" 
to  force  the  U.S.  to  pay  war  reparations. 
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For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  patently  important  -  indeed,  essential  -  to  establish  as 
definitively  as  possible  whether  the  Morris  document  is  genuine  or  is  a  planted  forgery, 
a  piece  of  "disinformation."    Actually,  there  are  two  things  to  authenticate:  First,  whether 
the  document  Mr.  Morris  found  in  a  Moscow  file  last  January  -  in  a  folder  of  files  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party's  Central  Committee  -  is  an  authentic  Soviet  document. 
Then  if  it  is,  whether  that  official  Soviet  document  is  in  fact  an  accurate  translation  of 
an  authentic  Vietnamese  original  which,  in  turn,  is  indeed  the  text  of  a  briefing  on  the 
POW  situation  given  the  Lao  Dong  Politburo  on  12  September  1972  by  General  Tran 
Van  Quang. 

The  "Russian"  question  should  be  fairly  easy  to  answer  and,  in  fact,  seems  to  have 
been  already  answered  -  in  the  affirmative  -  since  General  Dimitri  Volkogonov,  a  co- 
chairman  of  a  joint  U.S.-Russian  commission  looking  into  POW/MIA  matters,  has  said 
"it  is  an  authentic  Russian  document."  (The  other  co-chairman  is  U.S.  Ambassador 
Malcolm  Toon.)    The  "Vietnamese"  question,  however,  will  be  much  more  difficult  to 
resolve  -  and  no  Talmudic  exegesis  of  an  English  translation  of  a  Russian  translation  of 
that  alleged  Vietnamese  original  will  ever,  alone,  be  able  to  resolve  it. 

A  vigorous  effort  to  determine  whether  the  Morris  document  is  based  on  an 
authentic  Vietnamese  original,  or  on  a  forgery,  should  be  promptly  commissioned  by 
President  Clinton,  personally,  then  launched  immediately  and  conducted  with  all  possible 
dispatch  -  though  it  should  also  be  thorough,  and  not  simply  "cosmetic."   This  effort 
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should  be  conducted  by  a  small  team  of  people,  at  least  two  of  whom  are  linguists  adept 
in  reading  Vietnamese  and  all  of  whom  know  a  good  deal  about  Vietnam,  are  familiar 
with  Vietnamese  Communist  terminology  and  organizational  structure,  have  solid 
experience  in  conducting  detailed  scholarly  research,  and  are  willing  to  approach  this 
task  with  cold-eyed  objectivity  -  calling  the  shots  only  as  the  evidence  dictates,  no  matter 
what  their  personal  expectations,  preferences,  or  political  inclinations  may  be. 

This  task  will  require  some  Russian,  some  Vietnamese,  and  a  little  bit  of  German 
assistance  -  though  the  fruits  of  all  this  assistance  should  be  regarded,  and  used,  with  a 
measure  of  skeptical  circumspection.  On  the  highly-charged  subject  of  American  POWs 
in  Indochina,  the  Russians  have  their  own  axes  to  grind,  and  the  Vietnamese  have  even 
more.  The  Vietnamese  Communists,  furthermore,  regard  dissembling  in  the  Lao  Dong 
Party's  interests  as  not  even  a  venial  sin. 

The  first  thing  the  "authentication  commission"  should  do,  of  course,  is  try  to  get 
hold  of  the  Vietnamese  original  on  which  the  Morris  document  is  purportedly  based  -  a 
task  on  which,  if  such  a  document  indeed  exists,  the  Russians  are  more  likely  to  be 
helpful  than  the  Vietnamese.   Also  -  particularly  if  no  such  Vietnamese  original  can  be 
located,  as  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  case  -  Mr.  Morris  should  be  asked  to  give  as 
detailed  an  explanation  as  he  possibly  can  of  precisely  where  he  found  the  alleged 
Russian  translation,  i.e.,  in  what  room  and  file  of  what  archive?  Was  it  in  a  folder  by 
itself,  or  was  it  filed  with  a  number  of  other  documents?  In  either  case,  how  was  the 
folder  in  question  labelled?  If  there  were  other  documents  in  the  folder,    what  were  they 
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-  and  what  subjects  did  they  deal  with?  Under  what  topical  heading  or  classification  (in 
the  archive  in  question)  was  the  purported  translation  filed?  etc.,  etc. 

In  an  18  April  Washington  Post  op-ed  piece  ("The  Vietnamese  Know  How  to 
Count")  that  I  found  both  cogent  and  persuasive,    Mr.  Morris  says:  "The  former  head  of 
Soviet  military  intelligence,  Pytor  Ivashutin,  signed  an  'Executive  Summary'  of  the 
document  for  the  Soviet  Communist  Party's  Central  Committee  in  November  1972.    A 
special  report  for  the  Soviet  Politburo,  based  on  this  document,  was  also  ordered  by  the 
then  head  of  the  relevant  Central  Committee  department,  Konstatin  Katushev." 

With  Mr.  Morris'  assistance,  the  authentication  commission  should  endeavor  to  get 
a  copy  of  that  Executive  Summary  from  the  Russians.    It  should  also  endeavor  to  see 
General  Ivashutin,  if  he  is  still  alive,  and  ask  him  what  he  recalls  about  this  1972 
document  -  e.g.,  who  did  the  translation,  how  did  the  document  come  into  Russian 
hands,  what  was  its  "source",  etc.?  The  General  may  well  not  care  to  answer  all,  or  any, 
of  these  questions;  but  if  possible,  they  should  at  least  be  posed  to  him. 

A  similar  effort  should  be  made  to  get  in  touch  with  and  interview  Konstatin 
Katushev  (if  he  is  still  alive),  ask  him  what  he  remembers  about  the  special  report  on 
the  Morris  document  that  he  prepared  for  the  Central  Committee  and,  if  possible,  get  a 
copy  of  that  report. 
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The  Vietnamese  (as  mentioned  above)  have  mounted  an  all-out  frontal  assault  on 
the  Morris  document,  denouncing  it  as  an  obvious  forgery  because  at  the  time  it  was 
supposedly  written,  September  1972,  its  alleged  author  General  Tran  Van  Quang  - 
according  to  the  Vietnamese  -  was  not  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  PAVN  General  Staff, 
nor  did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  POWs.    The  devil  here,  as  usual,  is  in  the  details. 
If  the  Vietnamese  claims  about  General  Quang  are  accurate,  then  the  original 
(Vietnamese)  document  in  question  must  indeed  be  some  kind  of  forgery;  but  if  the 
Vietnamese  are  lying  about  Quang  in  any  material  respect,  or  even  being  "economical 
with  the  truth,"  a  host  of  questions  come  bubbling  inexorably  to  the  surface  -  and  there 
is  incontrovertible  evidence  that  with  respect  to  Quang's  career  the  Vietnamese,  at  a 
minimum,  are  fudging. 

Much  of  the  front  page  of  the  21  November  1992  edition  of  Nhan  Dan,  the  Lao 
Dong  Party's  official  newspaper,  was  devoted  to  General  Quang;  for  that  page  contained 
an  article  about  him,  a  picture,  and  a  presumably  official  "capsule  biography."  The  latter 
says  that  from  1959-1960,  Tran  Van  Quang  was  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Joint  General  Staff 
of  the  People's  Army  of  Vietnam  (PAVN).    From  1961-64,  according  to  the  Nhan  Dan 
biography,  Quang  was  assigned  to  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Central  Office  for 
South  Vietnam  (COSVN)  -  the  Lao  Dong  command  entity  that  directed  the  struggle  in 
the  south  during  the  Second  Indochina  War.    From  1965-1974,  he  is  listed  as  being  the 
Commander  of  Military  Region  4  and  'Tri  Thien  Hue."  (MR  4  is  the  southernmost 
region  of  former  North  Vietnam.    Quang  Tri  and  Thua  Thien,  in  which  the  city  of  Hue 
is  located,  are  the  former  South  Vietnam's  two  northernmost  provinces.    In  essence,  this 
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dual  command  encompasses  what  the  Vietnamese  Communists  termed  'Interzone  IV" 
during  the  first  Indochina  War.)    From  1974-78,  Quang  is  listed  as  being  (again)  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  PAVN  General  Staff  and,  concurrently,  "Commander  of  the  Vietnamese 
Volunteer  Corps  in  Laos"  -  this  being,  incidentally,  the  Vietnamese  Communists'  first 
public  acknowledgement  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Vietnamese  volunteer  corps  in 
Laos. 

In  addition  to  this  Nhan  Dan  material,  Quang  is  authoritatively  documented  (in, 
among  other  places,  the  Indochina  Archives  at  the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley, 
where  a  copy  of  the  21  November  1992  issue  of  Nhan  Dan  can  also  be  found)  as  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party's  Central  Committee 
from  1961  onwards.    There  is  also  something  else  about  General  Quang's  career  that 
merits  flagging:  In  Vietnamese  Communist  military  organizations,  particularly  upper 
echelon  commands,  the  "deputy"  is/was  usually  the  chief  political  officer  -  and  in  any 
command,  the  handling  of  prisoners,  of  any  stripe,  usually  came  under  the  political 
officer's  jurisdiction.    Hence  Quang's  official  biography  strongly  suggests  that  he  was 
involved  in  POW  matters  -  including,  by  inference,  U.S.  POW  matters  -  throughout  the 
Second  Indochina  War. 

Though  the  November  1992  Nhan  Dan  biography  scuttles  the  claim  made  by  a 
Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry  official  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Morris  document's 
surfacing  that  General  Quang  was  never  Deputy  Chief  of  the  PAVN  General  Staff,  if  the 
details  of  that  biography  are  accurate,  Quang  was  on  his  "Interzone  IV"  posting  in 
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September  1972  -  and  if  that  is  true,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  author,  or 
presenter,  of  any  briefing  on  U.S.  POWs  given  the  Lao  Dong  Politburo  during  that 
month.   There  is  something  eyebrow-lifting  about  that  Interzone  posting,  however;  since 
in  one  possibly  significant  respect,  it  is  noticeably  "out  of  pattern."    All  the  other  postings 
listed  in  Quang's  Nhan  Dan  biography  are  of  one  to,  at  most,  four  years  duration;  but 
the  Interzone  IV  posting  allegedly  lasted  for  nine  years,  from  1965-1974. 

Particularly  where  the  Vietnamese  Communists  are  concerned,  realistic  prudence  is 
not  paranoia.    To  conceal  the  fact  that  General  Quang  had  been  the  Deputy  Chief  (and 
senior  Political  Officer)  of  the  PAVN  General  Staff  -  working  on  POW  matters  -  in 
1972  and  1973,  the  Lao  Dong  would  have  been  perfectly  capable  of  doctoring  his  official 
biography  that  was  openly  published  in  November  1992  by  padding  his  Interzone  IV 
posting  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  not  resumed  his  PAVN  General  Staff  billet  until 
1974. 

This  Nhan  Dan  biography  was  published  while  former  JCS  Chairman  General  John 
W.  Vessey,  Jr.  -  President  Reagan's,  Bush's  and,  now,  Clinton's  emissary  to  the 
Vietnamese  on  POW/MIA  matters  -  was  shuttling  back  and  forth  to  Hanoi  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  resolve  outstanding  POW/MIA  issues  and  questions.   The  Lao  Dong 
may  not  have  wanted  General  Vessey  to  realize  that  General  Quang  had  held  this 
General  Staff  position,  and  worked  on  POW  matters,  during  the  final  phase  of  the  Paris 
peace  negotiations  and  during  Operation  Homecoming.    Also  -  pursuing  this  line  of 
reasoning  -  the  Lao  Dong  may  have  known,  or  feared,  that  the  September  1972  "Morris 
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document"  was  ticking  like  a  time  bomb  in  some  Soviet  archive,  and  wanted  to  build  a 
cover  story  against  the  contingency  of  that  document's  coming  to  light. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  the  Lao  Dong,  these  speculations  may  sound  very  far- 
fetched; but  I  am  sure  that  there  was/is  some  U.S.  documentation,  from  the  early  1970s, 
placing  General  Quang  in  his  PAVN  General  Staff  position  in  the  1972-1973  time 
frame.    Also,  General  Quang  himself  seems  a  bit  tender-nerved  on  this  point.    During 
General  Vessey's  most  recent  trip  to  Hanoi  to  look  into  Morris  document-engendered 
questions,  according  to  a  20  April  New  York  Times  article,  Quang  acknowledged  having 
twice  served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  the  PAVN  General  Staff  -  but  not,  he  insisted,  in  1972. 
"I  was  not  in  Hanoi  at  that  time,"  Quang  is  quoted  as  saying  [and]  "I  was  never  in  charge 
of  American  prisoners  of  war."  This  latter  claim  may  be  technically  accurate;  but  given 
the  positions  listed  in  Quang's  official  biography  and  that  he  acknowledges  having  held, 
he  was  certainly  heavily  involved  in  POW  matters  and  issues  -  including  ones  affecting 
American  POWs  -  during  the  bulk  of  his  career.   Furthermore,  Quang  is  a  little  vague 
on  precisely  when  his  Interzone  IV  posting  ended.   Per  the  just-mentioned  New  York 
Times  article,  "He  said  that  in  1973,  between  serving  as  a  regional  military  commander 
in  central  Vietnam  and  moving  to  Hanoi  to  serve  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  he  was  in 
East  Germany  for  medical  treatment  for  an  undisclosed  illness."  In  short,  the 
Vietnamese  and  Quang's  insistence  that  he  was  not  in  Hanoi  in  1972-73  reminds  one  of 
Shakespeare's  lady  who  "doth  protest  too  much,  methinks." 
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In  its  effort  to  ascertain  whether  the  Morris  document  is  authentic  or  a  forgery,  the 
"authentication  commission"  -  in  addition  to  the  actions  outlined  above  -  should 
immediately  initiate  a  thorough  search  of  the  Indochina  Archives  at  Berkeley  -  plus  all 
the  files  and  archives  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  State  Department,  Defense 
Department,  and  the  intelligence  community  -  for  all  information  available  on  General 
Quang  and,  particularly,  for  every  scrap  of  information  bearing  on  what  he  was  or  might 
have  been  doing  in  1972  and  1973.    While  this  search  is  in  train,  our  German  allies 
should  be  asked  to  search  East  German  archives  for  any  indication  of  Quang's  ever 
having  been  in  East  Germany  for  medical  treatment,  or  any  other  reason,  plus  -  if  he 
was  ever  in  East  Germany  -  all  available  details  on  the  precise  dates  of  his  visit(s),  the 
medical  treatment  he  received,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  unrealistic  for  the  United  States  to  expect  any  significant  help  from  Vietnam 
in  this  endeavor;  but  the  U.S.  can  and  should  insist  that  the  Vietnamese  make  available 
for  detailed,  independent  inspection  -  by  American  linguists,  not  beholden  in  any  way  to 
the  Vietnamese  -  all  the  records  of  the  "Enemy  Proselytizing  Department,"  the  principle 
Vietnamese  agency  responsible  for  foreign  prisoners.   The  Vietnamese  claim  that  these 
records  (very  conveniently)  were  recently  "destroyed  in  a  fire."  The  Vietnamese  and 
particularly  the  Vietnamese  Communists,  however,  are  among  the  world's  greatest 
bureaucrats  and  most  meticulous  keepers  of  records  -  a  fact  that  the  United  States  was 
able  to  exploit  to  considerable  advantage  during  the  Second  Indochina  War.   It  is  hence 
most  unlikely  that  there  is  not  at  least  one  duplicate  set  of  these  "destroyed"  records 
stashed  somewhere  in  the  northern  part  of  Vietnam. 
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The  United  States,  of  course,  may  never  be  able  to  get  a  completely  satisfactory, 
let  alone  definitive,  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Morris  document  is  or 
was  based  on  an  authentic  Vietnamese  "original";  but  in  its  quest  for  this  answer,  the 
U.S.  can  and  should  bend  every  effort  to  ascertain  whether  the  Vietnamese  government 
and  General  Quang,  personally,  are  telling  the  truth  -  or  lying  -  about  what  Quang  was 
doing  in  1972  and  1973. 

If  Hanoi's  and  Quang's  current  contentions  on  this  matter  prove  to  be  accurate,  it 
will  be  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  even  if  Morris  found  an  authentic  Russian 
document  in  the  Soviet  archives,  the  Vietnamese  original  of  which  that  Russian 
document  is  a  translation  is  or  was  some  kind  of  forgery  or  "disinformation"  -  which  the 
Russians  may  well  have  initially  accepted,  in  the  early  1970s,  in  trusting  good  faith.   If 
Hanoi  can  be  shown  to  be  lying,  in  any  way,  about  Quang's  1972-1973  activities, 
especially  as  they  related  to  his  involvement  in  POW  matters,  that  -  of  itself  -  will  not 
prove  the  authenticity  of  the  Vietnamese  original  on  which  the  Morris  document  is 
based.   Any  proof  of  Vietnamese  duplicity  about  General  Quang,  however,  will  raise  a 
host  of  profound  POW/MIA-related  questions  that  Hanoi  should  be  compelled  to 
answer  -  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  United  States  government  -  before  there  is  any 
further  talk  or  consideration  of  U.S.  trade,  aid,  or  improved  diplomatic  relations. 

Even  if  the  Morris  document  is  not  based  on  an  authentic  Vietnamese  original,  the 
Vietnamese  and  the  Lao  Dong  still  have  a  lot  to  answer  for.   If,  however,  that  document 
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can  be  shown  to  be  based  on  an  accurate  translation  of  an  authentic  Vietnamese 
original  -  whether  or  not  the  latter  tallies,  in  every  respect,  with  U.S.  records  -  the 
depth  of  the  Vietnamese  Communists'  duplicity  and  mendacity  with  respect  to  POWs 
and  MLAs  will  have  been  proved  beyond  any  reasonable  person's  reasonable  doubt.   In 
this  eventuality,  the  United  States  should  go  back  to  Square  One  on  the  POW/MIA 
issue  and  hold  Vietnam's  feet  to  the  fire  until  the  whole  truth  is  out.   All  thoughts  of 
improved  diplomatic  relations  -  let  alone  IMF  grants  and/or  U.S.  aid  -  should  be 
indefinitely  deferred  until  Vietnam  has  answered  all  of  America's  POW/MIA  questions 
to  the  United  States  Government's  complete  satisfaction. 

Ascertaining  the  total  truth  of  the  Morris  document  and  then  relentlessly  following 
up  on  its  implications  if  it  proves  to  be  authentic,  in  the  dual  sense  discussed  above,  is 
something  that  the  President  -  as  a  former  anti-war  protestor  who  is  now  Commander- 
in-Chief  -  owes  his  fellow  citizens  who  answered  their  country's  call  to  arms  during  the 
Second  Indochina  War.    In  particular,  this  is  something  he  owes  to  his  fellow  citizens 
and  the  families  of  those  fellow  citizens  who  fell  into  Vietnamese  Communist  hands 
during  the  course  of  that  struggle  and  whose  fortunes  and  fates  are  still  unknown  and 
unaccounted  for.   Above  all,  it  is  something  he  owes  to  those  who  -  while  wearing  their 
country's  uniform  and  imprisoned  for  fighting  in  its  name  -  may  have  died  in  a  Katyn- 
like  massacre  at  the  hands  of  the  Vietnamese  Communists,  whose  cause  many  in  the 
anti-war  movement  enthusiastically  and  uncritically  championed,  even  though  the  leasers 
of  that  cause  were  then  engaged  in  armed  hostilities  against  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  and  your  colleagues  on  this  Committee  are  well  aware,  a 
number  of  voices  are  being  raised  in  this  country  urging  us  to  "Stop  Punishing  Vietnam" 

-  the  title  of  an  editorial  in  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times.    It  is  alleged  that  Hanoi  has 
indeed  taken,  and  is  currently  taking,  the  steps  that  the  Bush  Administration  traced  two 
years  ago  in  its  "road  map"  of  what  Hanoi  needed  to  do  before  Vietnam's  relations  with 
the  United  States  could  be  normalized. 

In  this  context,  the  Times  cites  "Hanoi's  full  cooperation  with  last  month's  elections 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  in  Cambodia,"  plus  the  fact  that  on  the  POW/MIA 
issue  "a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators  recently  visited  Hanoi  and  reported  continuing 
progress."    With  all  due  respect  to  the  New  York  Times,  however,  I  respectfully  suggest 

-  Mr.  Chairman  -  that  we  wait  a  bit  before  clasping  Vietnam  to  our  bosom  in  a  warm, 
"all  is  forgiven"  embrace. 

With  respect  to  Cambodia,  Hanoi  is  clearly  not  happy  at  the  recent  election's 
outcome,  and  precisely  how  it  plans  to  play  its  Cambodian  hand  is  not  entirely  clear. 
There  are,  in  fact,  grounds  for  thinking  that  Hanoi  is  giving  consideration  to  detaching 
Cambodia's  easternmost  provinces  and  annexing  them  as  part  of  Vietnam.   In  any  event, 
champagne  toasts  to  Hanoi's  Cambodian  behavior,  at  this  moment,  are  decidedly 
premature. 

In  my  opinion,  similar  considerations  apply  -  with  even  greater  force  -  to  the 
vexed  POW/MIA  issue.   On  this  issue,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  and  your  Committee 
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to  do  everything  you  can  to  keep  the  Clinton  administration,  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1993,  from  making  the  same  kind  of  errors  that  the  Nixon  administration  made 
almost  exactly  two  decades  ago.   We  should  not  finesse  forcing  Hanoi  to  answer 
legitimate  questions  about  what  it  has  done,  or  may  have  done,  to  our  POWs  because 
"higher  interests  are  at  stake"  -  or,  even  less,  because  some  of  our  fellow  citizens  are 
itching  to  normalize  America's  relations  with  Vietnam. 

At  a  minimum,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  you  and  your  Committee  will  do  all  you  can 
to  defer  IMF  grants  or  any  other  form  of  economic  assistance  to  Vietnam  unless  and 
until  a  serious  effort  has  been  made,  along  the  lines  indicated  above,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  document  that  Mr.  Morris  found  in  a  Russian  archive  is,  or  is  not, 
presumptively  authentic  -  that  is,  an  essentially  accurate  Russian  translation  of  an 
authentic  Vietnamese  original. 

If  Mr.  Morris'  document  proves  to  be  a  forgery  -  or  even  a  document  of  which 
General  Quang  demonstrably  was  not  the  author  -  then  there  may  be  merit  in  the 
course  of  action  that  the  New  York  Times'  editorial  writers,  among  others,  are 
advocating.    If,  however,  Mr.  Morris'  document  can  be  shown  to  be  genuine  -  or  even  if 
the  Vietnamese  can  be  shown  to  have  been  lying  about  what  General  Quang  was  and 
was  not  doing  in  1972  and  1973  -  then  all  thoughts  of  any  form  of  normalization  of  our 
relations  with  Vietnam  should  go  on  indefinite  "hold"  until  we  can  get  answers  with 
which  we  are  satisfied  to  POW/MIA-related  questions  about  which  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  have  been  deliberately  dissembling  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  least  that  we  owe  to  those  who  may  have  fallen  into 
enemy  hands  while  serving  our  country  in  battle  as  uniformed  members  of  our  nation's 
armed  forces  -  and  that  we  owe  to  the  families  of  these  now-missing  American  warriors. 
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Testimony  of  Al  Santoli 

"Towards  an  Honest  Accounting  of  POW/MIAs" 
U  S.  House  of  Representatives  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Asia  &  Pacific  Subcommittee 

Chairman  Ackerman  and  Mr.  Gilman: 

Thank  you  for  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  today.    I  am  concerned  that 
President  Clinton's  decision  to  permit  international  loans  for  Vietnam  at  this  time 
is  sending  Hanoi  the  wrong  message.    This  decision  is  based,  in  part,  on 
claims  of  greater  cooperation  by  Vietnamese  officials  in  accounting  for  MIAs. 
However,  at  closer  look,  this  new  progress  is  mostly  an  illusion.    American 
officials  have  been  allowed  increased  travel  authority  and  access  to  some 
documents    However,  this  "process"  has  resulted  in  few  honest  answers  about 
American  prisoners  last  known  alive. 

For  example,  at  a  recent  press  conference  to  debunk  the  document  Dr. 
Stephen  Morris  found  in  Soviet  archives,  General  John  Vessey  heralded  a 
register  he  received  in  Hanoi  called  the  "Blue  Book  "  He  claimed  it  was  proof 
that  the  Vietnamese  Communists  had  accounted  for  all  American  prisoners  held 
in  North  Vietnam    Sadly,  General  Vessey  and  his  staff  of  Pentagon  experts 
didn't  tell  the  media  that  at  least  two  former  prisoners  --  Michael  Benge  and 
Orson  Swindle,  as  well  as,  the  majority  of  prisoners  captured  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos  --  had  never  signed  the  Blue  Book    This  lack  of  basic  investigative 
integrity  and  rush  to  judgement  by  General  Vessey,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting  contradicts  their  public 
relations  efforts    How  many  other  American  prisoners  held  in  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Cambodia  under  Hanoi's  control  never  signed  the  Blue  Book'  How  many 
remained  in  captivity  after  the  war? 
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My  research  into  the  MIA  issue  began  in  Europe  in  1982    While 
interviewing  former  Vietnamese  Communist  officials  and  survivors  of  the  post- 
war gulag,  a  number  of  them  told  me  of  Hanoi's  policy  to  hold  American 
prisoners  after  the  war.  The  reasons  included,  "for  political  and  economic 
bargaining     as  punishment.  "  and  "tradition,  like  holding  French  prisoners  after 
1954  "   In  addition,  we  discussed  Hanoi's  near-absolute  control  of  Laos  and 
Americans  captured  there 

For  these  reasons,  the  document  found  in  Soviet  archives  attributed  to 
General  Tran  Van  Quang  is  not  surprising.   Some  of  the  information  may  not  be 
totally  accurate    However,  a  wealth  of  intelligence  information  supports  the  fact 
that  Hanoi  maintained  a  secret  prison  system  in  Vietnam  and  Laos.   As  well  as, 
Soviet  bloc  and  Chinese  involvement 

Among  documents  recently  handed  to  U.S.  officials  in  Moscow  is  a 
March  1967  "Top  Secret"  report  by  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Hanoi.   It  details 
extensive  activities  of  Soviet  technical  teams  at  fresh  crash  sites  of  American 
airplanes  in  North  Vietnam    Their  task  was  to  study  and  obtain  military 
equipment  in  order  to  improve  Vietnamese  anti-aircraft  efforts  and  for  shipment 
to  the  Soviet  Union 

The  Soviet  document  also  describes  competition  with  Chinese  technical 
teams  to  scavenge  crash  sites  In  some  cases,  after  extracting  technical 
equipment,  the  Chinese  destroyed  airplanes  before  Soviet  teams  arrived 
Today,  this  raises  serious  questions  about  U.S.  investigators'  decisions  to 
declare  MlAs  dead  based  on  crash-site  conditions.  [See  enclosed  "14  March 
1967  USSR  Embassy  in  the  DRV  Entry  No.  166."] 

All  U  S    military  prisoners  released  from  Vietnam  claim  that  they  were 
never  interviewed  by  Chinese  or  Soviets,  or  questioned  about  technology 
However  it  is  inconceivable  that  Soviets  and  Chinese  would  not  have  exploited 
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American  pilots  and  technical  experts.    This  was  especially  important  to  the 
Soviets,  whose  allies  in  the  Middle  East  were  being  devastated  by  American 
technology  used  by  the  Israelis    A  second  prison  system  would  have  remained 
top  secret,  with  no  chance  of  prisoners  being  transferred  to  the  primary  system 
Because  it  was  critical  that  the  U.S.  government  not  learn  what  information  was 
extracted,  in  order  to  prevent  adjustments  in  our  technology 

A  detailed  1971  CIA  Intelligence  Information  Report  describes  Soviet, 
Chinese  and  Vietnamese  officials  at  a  prisoner  interrogation  center  in  Vinh  Phu 
Province  in  North  Vietnam    According  to  the  report,  "two  U.S.  pilots  were  taken 
to  the  debriefing  point  in  1965.  eight  in  1966,  and  an  unknown  number  in  1967  " 
[See  enclosed  CIA  Report  No.  CS  -  31 1/04439-71  ]  Where  are  these  pilots 
today7 

U  S   intelligence  records  show  that  throughout  the  war  Soviet  technical 
advisors  and  air  crews  were  present  at  Bai  Thong  [or  Yellow  Star]  Airfield  near 
Thanh  Hoa  and  near  Hanoi  at  Phuc  Yen  Airfield.   Soviet  advisors  were  also  in 
Laos  at  Vieng  Sai.  Sam  Neua  and  at  Phong  Savan  Airfield  near  Khang  Khay 
In  a  1991  Australian  "60  Minutes"  television  documentary,  Soviet  pilots  claimed 
to  have  flown  American  prisoners  from  Laos  to  Vietnam    And  former  US 
National  Security  Agency  analyst  Gerry  Mooney  claims  that  his  agency 
monitored  Soviet  involvement  with  American  prisoners  at  Bat  Thong  Airfield 

Mr  Chairman, 

Have  American  investigators  interviewed  the  Soviet  pilots  or  officials  in 
charge  of  those  operations  in  Vietnam  and  Laos7  If  so.  what  information  was 
learned  about  American  prisoners7   Were  they  moved  to  the  Soviet  Union7  Are 
they  alive  today7  Does  the  U  S  have  access  to  all  records  of  those  air  bases 
and  the  Soviet  advisory  units7  In  mid  1992  -  six  months  before  the  Quang 
document  was  found  in  Moscow  --  former  Czechoslovaks  General  Jan  Sejna. 
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now  employed  by  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,   revealed  that  while  he  was 
a  high  ranking  Soviet  bloc  intelligence  officer,  American  prisoners  were 
transported  to  Eastern  Europe.   Sejna  reports  that  he  met  a  Vietnamese 
General  during  the  first  a  prisoner  transfer    Was  this  General  Tran  Van  Quang? 

A  series  of  eight  recently  declassified  U.S.  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force 
intelligence  documents  dated  from  Spring  1971  through  Fall  1972,  cite  reports 
from  unrelated  sources  in  Vietnam,  Burma  and  Taiwan  who  describe  the 
transfer  of  American  prisoners  from  North  Vietnam  to  prison  camps  in 
Kwangtung  Province,  China  and  the  Kunming  area  of  Yunnan  Province,  China 
which  is  some  200  miles  from  the  Vietnam  border.   [See  enclosed:  Naval 
Message  R 191 503Z  September  1972,  and   U.S.  Air  Force  intelligence  Report 
1773  0095  71,   November  15.  1971  ] 

These  reports  state  that  China,  "secretly  agreed  to  keep  a  number  of 
US  POWs  for  North  Vietnam,  and  would  never  release  them  without 
Vietnamese  approval     The  North  Vietnamese  sent  them  to  China  because  they 
felt  the  U  S  could  never  send  aerial  reconnaissance  or  troops  into  China  to 
rescue  the  POWs  because  of  the  risk  of  global  war "  Recently,  intelligence 
experts  in  Taiwan  reported  that  in  the  early  1970s  American  prisoners  were 
also  held  at  Nanning,  in  Kwangsi  Province,  China  and  near  Zhanjiang  naval 
base  in  Kwangtung  Province 

Until  1975,  Hanoi  continued  to  receive  massive  amounts  of  military  aid 
advisors  and  "volunteer"  soldiers  from  both  the  Soviets  and  China.   Hanoi  paid 
back  these  rival  allies  with  access  to  American  military  equipment  and  captured 
technical  experts    As  the  Sino-Soviet  split  intensfied,   China  was  desperately 
trying  to  build  an  independent  military  industrial  complex,  especially  fighter 
aircraft    For  this  reason  China  sought  to  exploit  American  prisoners  who  had 
technical  expertise 
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A  similar  report  of  U.S.  POWs  in  China  appeared  in  February  1973  in  the 
London  Evening  News  [See  enclosed  article:  "U.S.  POWs  Reportedly  Held  in 
South  China"]  The  June  1973  edition  of  American  Opinion  magazine,   quoted 
Reverend  Paul  Lindstrom  that  U.S.  prisoners  "are  being  held  in  prison  camps  in 
Yunnan  Province."  [See  enclosed  article:  "The  Code,"  by  Alan  Stang,  American 
Opinion,  June  1973.]   Kay  Bosiljevac,  wife  of  an  MIA  pilot,  told  me  that  in 
October  1975  in  Bangkok,  a  senior  officer  from  the  intelligence  section  of  the 
Joint  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Group,  Thailand  (JUSMAG/THAI)  confided  to  her 
about  a  list  of  U.S.  MIAs  "probably  sent  to  Yunnan  Province,  China  because  of 
their  technical  skills."  Where  are  the  records  of  JUSMAG/THAI?  Were  they 
among  the  JCRC  files  shredded  by  General  Tomhas  Needham  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Bangkok  in  March  1993? 

Yunnan  Province  has  played  a  historic  role  in  the  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party  relationship.   Beginning  in  the  mid-1 920's  Ho  Chi 
Minh  was  an  organizer  for  the  Soviet  Comintern  in  southern  China.  Throughout 
World  War  II,  Ho's  Viet  Minh  forces  were  based  in  the  Kunming  area.  After  Mao 
Tse  Tung  seized  power  in  1949,  numerous  Vietnamese  Communists  were  sent 
to  China  for  advanced  training. 

For  example,  in  the  mid-1950s  General  Tran  Van  Quang  received 
political  and  Chinese  language  training  in  Yunnan  prior  to  his  becoming  head 
of  Hanoi's  Enemy  Proselytizing  Department,  responsible  for  exploiting  foreign 
prisoners  After  the  French  war,  a  large  number  of  eastern  Europe  members  of 
the  French  Foreign  legion  captured  by  the  Vietnamese  were  forcefully 
transported  through  China  to  the  Soviet  bloc  for  execution.   Was  General 
Quang  involved  in  these  transfers9 

During  the  French  war.  as  in  the  subsequent  war  against  South  Vietnam, 
Hanoi  considered  all  of  Indochina  as  one  battlefield.   The  Vietnamese  held 
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French  captives  in  Laos  before  and  after  they  claimed  to  have  released  all 
prisoners 

During  the  war  against  South  Vietnam,  Quang  was  a  member  of  the 
Central  Military  Affairs  Party  Committee,  which  was  the  ultimate  decision 
making  power  for  all  military  matters,  including  exploitation  of  American 
prisoners.   And  throughout  the  war,  Quang  was  Commander  of  Military  Region 
4  and  the  B4  Front,  that  extended  from  Thanh  Hoa  Province  in  central  North 
Vietnam  to  the  Danang  area  of  South  Vietnam.  [See  enclosed  document:   1972 
U  S  JUSPAO  Saigon,   "Central  Military  Affairs  Party  Committee."]   More 
importantly,  his  command  included  an  extensive  area  of  Laos  around  the  Ho 
Chi  Minn  Trail  where  many  American  MIAs  were  captured  or  lost. 

Mr  Chairman: 

More  than  500  Americans  were  captured  or  lost  in  Laos.   Only  9  were 
returned  after  the  Paris  Agreement    Senior  U.S.  diplomats  posted  in  Laos 
during  the  war  have  testified  that  more  than  80%  of  Americans  were  captured, 
lost  or  imprisoned  in  areas  under  Vietnamese  military  control.   The  Vietnamese 
government  has  refused  to  turn  over  the  bulk  of  their  records  of  operations  in 
Laos  related  to  the  fate  of  American  prisoners.   Recently,  Hanoi  has  promised 
more  information  and  provided  a  few  records  and  private  journal  entries  of 
lower  ranking  officers.   But  they  have  not  turned  over  important  records  related 
to  Laos  from  General  Quang's  former  headquarters  of  Military  Region  4,  nor 
records  of  the  Northwest  Military  Region  which  controlled  military  operations 
and  the  capture  of  U.S.  prisoners  --  such  as  the  Lima  Site  85  incident  --  north  of 
Region  4 

Among  the  few  American  prisoners  who  were  released  from  Hanoi  in 
1973  who  had  been  transported  through  Laos  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  is 
Michael  Benge.  a  recipient  of  the  State  Department's  highest  award  for 
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heroism    He  witnessed  an  elaborate  network  of  prison  camps  in  the 
Cambodia-Laos  frontier  under  North  Vietnamese  control,  from  which  few 
Americans  returned    He  recalls  that  Vietnamese  interrogators  continually  told 
him,  "We  are  still  holding  French  prisoners    We  can  hold  you  forever." 

For  more  than  two  decades  U.S.  officials  have  systematically  misled  the 
Congress  and  American  people  about  the  large  amount  of  Intelligence  our 
government  has  gathered  on  American  prisoners  in  Laos    I  am  including  for  the 
record,  declassified  CIA  and  Defense  Intelligence  documents  from  1967  and 
1968  that  gives  precise  locations  of  Americans  --  some  by  name  --  in  prison 
camps  in  Laos  [See  CIA  Report  CS-31 1/10502-68,  15  October  1967  -  15 
October  1968,  and  CIA  document  "Locations  of  Prison  Camps  in  Laos."] 

Following  the  war  -  even  after  all  American  prisoners  were  declared 
dead  by  the  Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter  Administrations  --  our  intelligence  agencies 
continued  to  track  American  prisoners  held  in  Laos.   I  am  including  for  the 
record  declassified  U.S.  intelligence  reports  from  1979  -84  summarizing  military 
radio  intercepts  in  Laos  related  to  the  control  and  movement  of  American 
prisoners  [See  enclosed  U  S  Government   Memorandum  Si-1163/Di-7  of  12 
December  1979.  NSA  document   R  022201Z  of  December  1980;  and  NSA 
document  P  13210Z  of  September  1984  ] 

Throughout  the  Vietnam  War  and  in  the  aftermath,  the  Pathet  Lao  military 
has  been  advised  and  controlled  by  Hanoi    We  cannot  claim  that  Hanoi  has 
shown  good  faith  and  is  being  cooperative  in  resolving  the  MIA  issue  until 
Vietnamese  leaders  either  produce  American  prisoners  known  to  have  been 
alive  m  Laos  or  hand  over  their  remains.    In  December  1992,  Senators  John 
Kerry  and  Bob  Smith  met  with  Vietnamese  President  Le  Due  Anh  in  Hanoi    I 
have  a  video  and  audio  tape  of  that  meeting  that  I  will  make  available  to  youi 
Committee    In  reference  to  Laos.  Senator  Kerry  told  Le  Due  Anh 
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"We  understand  that  there  are  records  [in  Vietnam]  that  pertain  to  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  shootdowns    This  would  be  very  helpful  to  us  in  understanding 
in  an  area  where  we  have  many  questions  about  lost  pilots    Whenever  we  ask 
Laos  they  say,  "Talk  to  Vietnam  "  Senator  Smith  and  I  have  been  to  Laos  three 
times    Each  time  they  say.  "We  weren't  in  control  It  was  mostly  North 
Vietnamese  " 

Mr  Chairman: 

It  is  disingenuous  for  US  officials  to  talk  of  "satisfactory"  cooperation  by 
Vietnam  on  POW/MIA  matters  The  National  League  of  POW/MIA  Families 
newsletter  of  June  16  states,  "In  reality  the  last  2  to  3  years  have  been  the  worst 
since  1981  in  terms  of  accounting  for  our  missing  loved  ones  "  The  Pentagon's 
Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting  confirms  that  since  January  1991 ,  of  99  sets  of 
remains  returned  to  the  United  States  in  flag-draped  caskets,  only  14  have 
been  identified  as  Americans    The  4,800  photos  given  to  Senator  McCain  by 
the  Vietnamese  in  November,  1992  that  President  Bush  hailed  as  "the  final 
chapter  of  the  Vietnam  War,"  turned  out  to  be  a  pre-election  ploy  by  Hanoi. 
Those  photos  have  confirmed  the  fate  of  only  one  MIA 

In  a  similar  manner,  most  of  the  documents,  records  and  films  recently 
shown  to  Senator  Kerry  and  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting  are  of  American 
prisoners  already  returned  or  from  provinces  where  there  has  already  been 
exhaustive  crash-site  investigations  The  "Blue  Book"  and  other  prison  rosters 
handed  to  General  Vessey  and  Senator  Kerry  are  related  to  only  some  pilots 
kept  in  Hanoi    They  do  not  contain  the  names  of  POWs  captured  in  South 
Vietnam   Cambodia  or  Laos    And  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  status  of 
anyone  held  in  North  Vietnam  outside  of  the  main  prison  system 

Most  of  the  personnel  currently  assigned  by  the  Pentagon  to  investigate 
this  issue  both  in  Indochina  and  in  Washington  are  not  qualified  to  make  final 
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judgement  on  cases  of  prisoners  last  known  alive.   Many  of  the  current  senior 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  officials  were  discredited  and  described  in  the 
1985-86  "Brooks  and  Gaines"  internal  DIA  evaluation  reports  as 
"unprofessional.,   sloppy  and  with  a  mindset  to  debunk"  live  sightings  of  MIAs  In 
addition.  Senator  Bob  Smith  has  asked  the  Justice  Department  to  investigate 
what  appears  to  be  systematic  fraudulent  testimony  by  Pentagon  officials  before 
Congress. 

Biographies  of  supervising  officers  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  Full 
Accounting  show  that  few  have  any  training  or  experience  in  human 
intelligence  investigations,  POW/MIA  or  Vietnam  War  history  studies  and  only 
rudimentary  Vietnamese  or  Lao  language  ability.    Besides  crash  site 
excavations,  the  oral  history  interviews  of  senior  Vietnamese  cadre  --  if  properly 
done  --  is  an  important  component  of  POW/MIA  investigation  These  cadres' 
personal  testimony  may  fill  important  information  gaps  missing  from  official 
documents    Unfortunately,  General  Needham  has  removed  the  most 
experienced  American  expert  Garnett  Bell  --  who  has  25  years  of  POW/MIA 
investigative  experience  and  historical  expertise  and  language  fluency 
Instead,  interviews  are  being  conducted  by  a  civil  servant  whose  background  is 
in  signal  communications  and  who  has  limited  knowledge  of  Vietnamese 
military  history    He  is  assisted  by  two  21  year  old  enlisted  men. 

As  a  professional  oral  historian,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  impossible  for 
young  people  with  a  lack  of  historical  knowledge,  language  ability  and 
professional  experience  to  do  meaningful  interviews.  There  is  no  way  that 
senior  Asian  officials  will  have  any  respect  for  young  inexperienced  enlisted 
people  from  a  foreign  country 

In  addition.  American  investigators  are  not  permitted  by  the  Vietnamese 
government  to  conduct  spontaneous  candid  interviews  with  villagers  in  areas  of 
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live  sightings.   U.S.  personnel  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  Communist 
officials,  who  by  their  presence  intimidate  witnesses.  And  there  many  accounts 
of  witnesses  appearing  to  be  pre-rehearsed  by  government  officials.    More 
troubling  are  reports  of  a  professional  lobbyist  for  the  U.S. -Vietnam  Trade 
Council  prepping  JTF-FA  and  Vietnamese  officials,  as  a  member  of  the 
advance  team  for  Senators  Kerry  and  McCain's  recent  trip  to  Hanoi. 

I  disagree  with  claims  by  U.S.  officials  that  if  Hanoi  doesn't  get  economic 
and  trade  concessions  that  Vietnam  will  stop  cooperating.  First,  Hanoi  has 
everything  to  lose  in  terms  of  economic  development  if  they  become  obstinate. 
They  need  us  a  lot  more  than  we  need  them.  More  importantly,  to  resolve  the 
cases  of  Americans  last  known  alive  in  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
Vietnamese  leaders,  including  General  Quang,  must  hand  over  any  live  men, 
remains  of  those  who  perished  and  all  records  --  including  those  regarding 
Laos  and  the  roles  played  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  --  without  further 
delay    To  reward  the  Vietnamese  government  prematurely  will  encourage 
them  to  continue  dribbling  information  and  bodily  remains  according  to  their 
own  political  interests. 

For  the  past  decade,  the  U.S.  government  has  claimed  that  resolving  the 
MIA  issue  is  of  the  highest  national  priority.   Debunked  live  sighting  reports  must 
be  reevaluated.  The  bottom  line  is  that  while  U.S.  officials  claim  to  have  no 
proof  of  survivors,  there  is  a  cumulative  body  of  evidence-  including  unresolved 
satellite  photo  analysis  --  that  indicates  some  American  MIAs  may  still  be  in 
captivity.  We  must  now  remind  our  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia  who  are  eager  to 
do  business  in  Vietnam  that  since  1941  thousands  of  American  servicemen 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  --  and  families  of  the  missing  have  suffered 
unbearably  --  in  the  defense  these  nations'  freedom.  They  can  assist  Hanoi 
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best  by  encouraging  Vietnamese  leaders  to  swiftly  and  honestly  return  our 
missing  men  or  their  remains. 

Mr.  Chairman: 

The  efforts  of  your  Committee  should  not  end  with  this  hearing. 
Subsequent  hearings  should  focus  on  the  standards  and  process  of  MIA 
investigations  and  on  specific  cases  of  prisoners  last  known  alive  where 
families  believe  that  there  has  not  been  an  earnest  effort  by  the  Pentagon. 
Recently,  ID.  cards  and  other  belongings  of  American  servicemen  who  were 
previously  listed  as  "Killed  in  Action"  have  been  found  in  Vietnamese 
museums.  The  status  of  these  men  should  be  added  to  the  JTF-FA  Discrepancy 
List.  And  the  Vietnamese  must  be  required  to  hand  over  these  men  or  their 
remains. 

President  Clinton  has  ordered  the  declassification  of  thousands  of  POW 
related  intelligence  documents.   Congressional  oversight  is  needed,  especially 
of  some  120  boxes  of  National  Security  Agency  files  that  may  contain  important 
information.  It  would  undercut  President  Clinton's  promise  to  honestly  account 
for  our  men,  if  the  trade  embargo  is  lifted  before  all  of  these  documents  are 
declassified  and  thoroughly  analyzed  by  a  non-partisan  independent 
investigative  body. 

Most  important,  Congressional  oversight  is  needed  to  monitor  the  work 
of  U.S.  investigators  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pentagon.  Those  U.S.  officials 
who  have  proven  disingenuous  or  incompetent  must  be  replaced  by 
experienced  people  with  a  non-biased  "total  quality"  attitude.   And  in  Southeast 
Asia,  Russia  and  China,  at  this  critical  stage  of  the  process,  we  must  be  assured 
that  only  the  most  honest  and  best  qualified  personnel  are  conducting  the 
investigation. 

Thank  you 


81-953  0-94-6 
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James  D.  Sanders  testimony  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  Pacific, 
July  14,  1993. 


I  was  invited  to  testify  before  this  subcommittee  and  asked  to 
"focus  mainly  on  the  implications  raised  by  recent  documents  found  in 
Russia  regarding  American  P.O.W./M.I.A.s."    When  these  Russian  documents 
first  surfaced,  Mark  Sauter  and  I  were  in  the  final  stages  of  a  manuscript 
entitled  The  Men  We  Left  Behind,  a  portion  of  which  deals  with  the  ransom 
demands  made  by  Hanoi  during  the  Paris  negotiations  and  the  hostage 
crisis  that  ensued  as  the  demands  became  more  specific.    This  information 
closely  parallels  the  documents  found  by  Dr.  Morris  in  the  Russian 
archives  earlier  this  year. 

By  the  time  the  Russian  documents  surfaced  in  1993,  the  United 
States  government  had  reason  to  believe  the  documents  basic  allegations 
were  true,  because  in  1978  a  communist  North  Vietnamese  intelligence 
analyst  by  the  name  of  l_e  Dinh,  "defected"  to  the  West.    "Le  Dinh  heard  at 
staff  meetings  that  about  700  Americans  still  remained  in  Vietnam  [after 
Homecoming].    The  information  was  attributed  to  remarks  by  senior 
officers  to  the  effect  that  [Hanoi]  retained  a  'strategic  asset'  of  over  700 
American  prisoners  that  could  be  used  to  force  the  U.S.  to  pay 
reparations,"1  says  the  DIA's  February  28,  1980,  debriefing  report  of 
LeDmh. 

Le  Dinh  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  and,  from 
1971  through  1975,  worked  in  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  having  "direct  and 
indirect  access  to  information  related  to  American  prisoners,  both  before 
and  after  January  1973, "2  according  to  the  DIA  report.    He  had  "direct 
responsibilities   for  planning  and  coordinating  interrogation  efforts 
against  U.S.  PWs.  .  .  [and]  had  access  to  dossiers  maintained  on  the  POWs," 
for  two  years  after  Homecoming.     Le  Dinh  had  "access  to  PW/MIA 
information  within  [North  Vietnam's  Ministry  of  Defense],"  DIA  concluded 
in  1980. 

Thirteen  years  later,  Dr.  Steve  Morris,  a  visiting  professor  at 
Harvard  University,  found  documents  in  a  Moscow  archive  that 


TDIA  final  report  of  Le  Dinh  debriefing,  February  28,  1980,  forwarded  to 
the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  reel  55,  Library  of  Congress  POW/MIA 
Documentation  Project. 
2lbid. 
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corroborated  much  of  what  Le  Dinh  had  told  the  DIA.    One  of  the 
documents,  a  six  page  "Report  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of 
the  Vietnamese  Peoples  Army,"  was  presented  by  Vietnamese  Lieutenant 
General  Chan  Van  Quang  "at  a  meeting  of  the  Politburo  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  PTV  [Central  Committee  of  the  Workers  Party  of 
Vietnam],"  September  15,  1972. 

According  to  the  General,  "The  total  number  of  American  POWs 
captured  to  date  on  the  fronts  of  Indochina  .  .  .  totals  1 ,205  people." 

It  should  be  noted  that  1 ,274  U.S.  POWs  lost  in  Southeast  Asia  before 
September  15,  1972,  were  classified  category  1  or  2.3    During 
homecoming  in  1973,  several  Americans  who  had  been  classified  as  killed 
in  action,  came  home.    Many  category  3-4-5  also  returned,  along  with  at 
least  2  who  had  been  dropped  from  the  POW/MIA  roster  and  reclassified  as 
deserters,  meaning  that  there  were  considerably  more  than  1,300 
Americans  who  were,  or  should  have  been  captured.    These  numbers 
probably  do  not  take  into  account  some  Americans  lost  on  "black 
operations"  during  the  war,  and  many  lost  on  other  covert  operations  into 
areas  they  were  not  legally  authorized  to  go  into. 

The  Le  Dinh  and  Russian  reports  agree  in  the  following  areas: 

-the  number  and  location  of  Americans  not  repatriated.    The 
Russian  report  indicates  more  than  600  extra  POWs  were  being  held 
on  September  1  5,  1  972.    Counting  those  Americans  lost  after  that 
date,  the  number  matches  the  Le  Dinh  figure  of  'about  700'  U.S. 
prisoners  captured  but  not  repatriated  at  the  end  of  the  war.    In 
addition,  both  Le  Dinh  and  the  Russian  document  indicate  there  are 
more  Vietnamese  P0W  camps  than  known  by  the  U.S.    Le  Dinh  said 
there  were  1  2  Vietnamese  POW  camps  by  the  end  of  the  war,  with 
the  Russian  document  putting  the  number  at  1 1 . 

--the  categorization  of  American  POWs.    Both  the  Russian  and  Le 
Dinh  reports  say  Americans  were  placed  into  various  categories, 
with  one  of  them  being  'progressives,'  or  those  who  accepted 
communism  and/or  Vietnam's  views  on  the  war.    Both  sources  imply 


3MIAs  are  categorized  by  DoD  in  one  of  5  categories.    Category  on  is  known 
POW  and  category  2  is  an  American  who  should  have  been  alive  and  in  a 
position  to  be  captured  and  for  which  the  enemy  can  give  a  complete 
accounting,    category  3  and  4  represent  a  declining  possibility  of  capture 
and  category  5  is  for  those  the  USG  thinks  were  probably  killed  but  no 
body  was  recovered. 
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the  Vietnamese  had  a  plan  to  withhold  POWs  from  wealthy  families. 

-both  reports  agree  on  the  Vietnamese  motive  for  retaining 
American  POWs.    The  Russian  document  says  the  Vietnamese  would 
hold  U.S.  POWs  for  political  'concessions'  and  to  obtain  U.S.  war 
reparations.    According  to  the  Le  Dinh  report,    Vietnam  retained  a 
'strategic  asset'  of  over  700  American  prisoners  to  force  the  U.S.  to 
pay  reparations. 

The  Russian  document  accurately  outlined  the  strategy  that  was 
followed  by  the  North  Vietnamese.    Within  a  week,  three  American  pilots 
were  released  and  the  North  Vietnamese  did  warn  the  U.S.  not  to  take  "any 
disciplinary  measures  toward  them."    They  did  demand  reparations—it  had 
in  fact  been  an  essential  part  of  their  negotiating  posture  since  1968. 

Within  the  month,  however,  North  Vietnam  would  concede  their 
number  one  point  at  the  bargaining  table,  the  removal  of  South  Vietnam's 
President  Thieu.    This  placed  even  more  importance  on  the  use  of  American 
POW  hostages  as  leverage  in  the  final  negotiating  stages  and  during  the 
implimentation  phase  of  the  Paris  Agreement. 

The  Rand  Corporation,  in  1968  and  1969,  warned  the  United  States 
tnat  the  Vietnamese  would  undoubtedly  resort  to  hostage  politics.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  points  made  by  the  Rand  study: 

-A  quid  pro  quo  that  [Hanoi]  is  likely  to  demand— and  one  that  the 
United  States  may  want  to  consider  accepting— is  the  payment  of 
'reparations'  to  North  Vietnam  in  exchange  for  U.S.  prisoners. 

-The  United  States  could  avoid  giving  the  appearance  of  paying 
reparations  or  ransom  money  if  it  could  reach  its  agreement  with 
[Hanoi]  in  private,  and  if  all  funds  paid  out  to  Hanoi  were  then 
publicly  labeled  part  of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  a  postwar  recovery 
program. 

The  report  went  on  to  say  that  Hanoi  would  not  release  all  U.S.  POWs 
immediately  after  an  agreement  was  signed,  on  the  mere  promise  that  the 
United  States  would  meet  its  "military,  political  or  monetary" 
commitments.    Instead,  Hanoi  would  wait  for  "concrete  evidence"  before 
releasing  the  majority  of  prisoners  and  "retain  some  of  them  until  all  U.S. 
commitments  have  been  fulfilled." 

American  intelligence,  by  1969,  had  also  learned  that  the  POWs 
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would  be  used  as  hostages.    In  fact,  throughout  the  war,  the  United  States 
attempted  to  buy  and  swap  POWs,  according  to  documents  we  have 
obtained.    If  Hanoi  had  not  already  dreamed  up  the  idea,  we  certainly  gave 
them  cause  to  think  we  would  pay  for  their  return. 

The  United  States,  in  1973,  was  forced  to  place  $3.25  billion  on  the 
table  in  advance  of  any  POW  release  just  to  get  the  repatriations  started- 
-but  the  North  Vietnamese  held  back  the  majority  of  the  POWs  to  ensure 
the  actual  delivery  of  promised  "reconstruction"  aid.    The  money  wasn't 
delivered  and  the  hostages  were  not  returned. 

A  former  Director  of  the  DIA,  retired  Lieutenant  General  Eugene  F. 
Tighe,  recently  said:  "We  had  a  list  [of  POWs]  that  was  really  significantly 
larger  than  those  who  came  back  ...  we  had  been  expecting  a  lot  more 
people.    It  was  terribly  shocking.    Finally,  we  are  getting  proof  of  what  we 
said--the  numbers  don't  surprise  me  at  all."* 

But  the  Vietnamese  knew  that  POWs  they  admitted  holding  would 
eventually  have  to  be  returned  without  the  payment  of  ransom.    Hostages 
would  have  to  be  kept  separate  from  those  who  would  return  because 
publicly  available  proof  of  their  existence  would  allow  the  U.S.  to 
"blackmail"  Vietnam  in  the  court  of  world  opinion  and  eventually  force 
their  return  without  paying  ransom. 

A  few  months  after  Le  Dinh's  debriefing,  members  of  the  IAG5 
speculated  that  "some  of  the  refugees  may  be  plants  to  inform  the  USG 
without  SRV  acknowledgement,'^  that  the  SRV  was  available  to  cut  a  deal. 
Rear  Admiral  Tuttle  "concurred  with  the  possibility,  indicating  that  if  you 
don't  advertise,  you  can't  sell. "7    "Ann  Griffith  pointed  out  that  in  order  for 
the  SRV  to  bargain  for  remains  or  live  Americans,  the  USG  must  first 
know  precisely  what  the  SRV  wants  in  exchange  for  cooperation. "8 

Le  Dinh  was  definitely  advertising,  suggesting  what  the  SRV  wanted 
in  exchange.    He  told  the  DIA  that,  of  the  American  POWs  the  SRV 
continued  to  hold  who  were  never  to  be  released,  "if  the  situation  arose 
that  a  Soviet  spy,  for  example,  were  taken  into  custody  in  the  U.S.,  the 


^Interview  with  Mark  Sauter,  April  20,   1993. 

5|nter  Agency  Group.    It  became  the  coordinating  group  for  POW/MIA 

matters,  with  members  drawn  from  State,  DIA,  ISA,  JCS,  NSC,  and  Ann  M. 

Griffiths,  head  of  the  League  of  Families.    Under  Reagan,  she  became  a 

dominant  force  inside  the  federal  government.    DIA  routing  slips  even 

included  her  name. 

^August  11,  1980  IAG  meeting. 

7IAG  meeting  August  11,1  980. 

8lbid. 
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Vietnamese  could  barter  one  of  these  Americans  to  the  Soviets  for  use  in 
a  prisoner  exchange. "9    He  also  told  the  DIA  that  "An  unknown  number  of 
PWs  who  were  the  sons  of  rich  families,  they  could  be  ransomed  through 
direct  negotiations  with  their  families  at  some  opportune  time  on  an 
individual   basis."  10 

"Le  Dinh  made  it  known  that  he  possessed  more  information  on  U.S. 
PW/MIAs.    On  at  least  a  couple  occasions,  after  spontaneously 
volunteering  certain  information  on  U.S.  PWs,  Le  Dinh  commented  that  he 
had  already  told  us  more  than  he  wanted  to  and  that  he  professed  to  have 
extrasensory  powers  which  he  could  employ  to  obtain  information  on  the 
fate  of  any  American  who  was  ever  lost  or  captured  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  ...  He  said  that  two  days  were  required  for  him  to  achieve 
results."  n 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  DIA  did  not  take  the  reference  to 
"extrasensory  powers"  literally,  because  it  was  never  mentioned  in  the 
opinions  and  conclusions  where  DIA  traditionally  looks  for  any  opening  to 
discredit  a  source.    Also,  the  mere  mention  of  700  American  POWs  held 
after  the  war  would  seemingly  raise  a  red  flag  as  to  the  credibility  of  the 
person  being  questioned.    Again,  the  DIA  did  not  dispute  or  comment  on  it. 

During  the  course  of  Le  Dinh's  debriefing  it  became  apparent  that  he 
was  a  dedicated  communist,  who  allegedly  did  not  agree  with  the  policies 
of  the  current  administration— definately  not  your  normal  defector.    He 
didn't  leave  Vietnam  because  he  hated  communism,  he  just  didn't  care  for 
the  administration  then  in  power.    A  very  weak  premise  for  jumping  on  a 
boat  and  risking  your  life  on  the  high  seas. 

Did  the  Government  test  Le  Dinh's  "extrasensory  powers?"    We  don't 
know,  but  the  Government  does,  and  so  far  they're  not  talking.    What  we  do 
know  is  that: 

--Le  Dinh  is  now  married  to  the  niece  of  Xuan  Thuy,  who  was  in 
charge  of  foreign  affairs  for  communist  Vietnam's  Central 
Committee,  during  the  1970s.    This  is  the  same  Central  Committee 
where  Lt.  General  Tran  Van  Quang  gave  a  speech  on  September  1  5, 
1972,  saying  that  1205  American  were  being  held  by  North  Vietnam 
throughout  Southeast  Asia. 


9Le  Dinh  debriefing,  reel  55,  Library  of  Congress  POW/MIA  Documentation 

Project,  p.  6. 

loibid. 

i  iLe  Dinh  debriefing,  p.  1  5. 
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--Bob  DeStatte,  DIA's  senior  POW/MIA  analyst  recently  spent  two 
weeks  in  France  with  Le  Oinh,  which  strongly  suggests  that  Le  Oinh 
has  been  an  asset  of  DIA's  for  the  last  1 2  years. 

— Le  Oinh  has  travelled  to  Hanoi  5-6  times  within  the  last  year,  and 
was  "received"  by  the  National  Assembly.    If  true,  Le  Dinh  was  not 
a  defector,  he  was  sent  to  the  West  as  a  conduit  for  the  Vietnamese 
effort  to  sell  live  POWs  and  bodies  to  the  United  States—as  the  IAG 
speculated  in  1 980. 

-At  the  same  time  theDIA  was  leading  the  effort  to  discredit  the 
1205  documents,  they^dalong  term  asset,  Le  Dinh,    who  had 
already  corroborated  the  information  contained  in  the  Russian 
documents. 

We  also  know  that,  on  February  1 2,  1 984,  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  sent  a  letter  to  the  Vietnamese  proposing  to  "sensitively  and 
quietly"  repatriate  the  Americans  they  still  held. 

Sensitively  and  quietly  means  secretly.    The  United  States  offered  to 
secretly  repatriate  Americans  held  hostage  by  Vietnam  since  1973.    An 
offer  to  secretly  repatriate  Americans  can  only  be  made  if  a  believable 
plan  of  action  has  been  prepared. 

We  believe  an  offer  may  have  been  accepted.    We  also  believe  that, 
within  a  few  years,  both  sides  were  so  comfortable  with  the  agreement,  it 
was  expanded  upon. 

The  United  States  government  certainly  has  a  comprehensive  set  of 
documents,  transcripts  and  analysis  related  to  the  hostage  negotiations 
Henry  Kissinger  engaged  in;  tape  recordings  and  documents  related  to 
postwar  Vietnamese  offers  to  sell  American  POWs;  extensive 
documentation  covering  the  offer  to  secretly  repatriate  American  POWs 
held  by  communist  Vietnam;  documents  that  outline  Le  Dinh's  activities  as 
a  conduit  between  1979  and  1993;  and  more  than  100  boxes  of  still 
classified  NSA  documents  related  to  American  POWs  in  Southeast  Asia.. 
These  documents,  in  the  control  of  our  Government,  will  tell 
you  whether  Vietnam  has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to  resolve  the  POW 
issue,  and  if  it  deserves  American  recognition  and  aid. 
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USSR  EMBASSY  Top  Secret.  Copy  No.  2 

IN  THE  DRV  -14"  March  19  67 
[Demokraclcheskaya  Respublika   V'etnam, 

Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam]  Entry  No.  166 

INFORMATION 

The  work  of  the  special  group  of  Soviet 
specialists  studying  American  military 
equipment'. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  between  the  Ministry  of 
Defense  of  the  USSR  and  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  of  the 
DRV,  a  group  of  our  military-scientific  specialists  is  conducting 
a  selection  and  study  of  captured  American  military  equipment. 
They  are  also  conducting  a  familiarization  with  the  r.ombat 
tactics  of  the  US  armed  forces.   Our  work  in  this  area  also  has 
the  general  agreement  Of  Fam  Van  Dong  and  Le  Zyan.  They  have 
Indicated  their  readiness  to  aid  us  in  the  study  of  American 
military  equipment  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Our  specialists  have  selected  and  sent  more  than  700  pieces 
of  US  military  equipment  and  weapons  (417  -  according  to  official 
Vietnamese  data)  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  period  from  May  1965 
to  1  January,  1967.   These  include  aircraft  parts,  rocket  parts, 
and  radio -electronic,  photoreconnaissance  and  other  types  of 
equipment.   In  addition,  Soviet  specialists  have  prepared  dozens 
of  inf ormational  reports  on  the  firsthand  etudy  of  weapons  and 
equipment,  and  also  on  American  technical  documentation.  Our 
specialists'  work  has  been  of  great  use,  in  specific  with  the  Ts 
KPSS'e  [Tacntral 'niy  Koudtut  KommunlszlcheskoJ   Partii  SovletBkog 
Soyuza,   Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union]  decision  to  introduce  and  assimilate  in  industry  a  large 
number  of  items  that  we  hand  selected  and  studied.  (The  ^Sparrow 
3"  guided  missile,  various  radioelectronic  equipment,  aircraft 
assemblies,  engines,  etc.)   Many  of  our  informational  reports  are 
highly  valued  by  the  Soviet  command.   We  pass  along  to  our 
Vietnamese  friends  the  information  on  our  studies  of  American 
aviation  tactics  and  equipment  and  also  our  recommendations  on 
how  to  combat  it. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  great  importance  for  both  sides  of 
this  collaboration,  our  military-scientific  specialists  in  the 
DRV  continue  to  operate  under  difficult  circumstances,  which 

[The  remainder  of  the  page  is  handwritten] 

Archive    To  the  Archive  Information  used  in  the  sector' a  work 
lllleg.]  Sector  Chief  TsK  KPSS  Department 

4  Apr  67  [Signature  "F.  Nachupvskij " ] 

4  Apr  67  (lileg.j 
(Illeg . ]  (Ognetov) 

LArchival    reference    "r  9636,    f   5,    op   59,    d  320,    1   43-46"] 
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are  often  artificially  complicated  by  our  Vietnamese  comrades. 
It  is  known  that  trips  Co  the  sites  of  downed  aircraft  is  the 
Soviet  specialists'  main  method  of  collecting  pieces  of 
equipment.   This  system  was  set  up  by  the  Vietnamese  side.   The 
Vietnamese,  however,  hide  the' aircraft  crash  sites  from  us  usino 
various  pretexts.   They  delay  our  tripe,  even  after  giving  us 
permission  to  go  to  the  crash  site.   It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  main  source  of  information  regarding  aircraft  crash  sites 
ccrr.es  from  the  observation  of  Soviet  specialists. 

There  were  many  times  when  downed  aircraft  were  examined  by 
qualified  specialists  before  the  arrival  of  our  specialists. 
That  has  now  been  cleared  up;  it  turned  out  to  be  the  Chinese. 
In  January  of  this  year  a  reconnaissance  aircraft  was  shot  down 
by  a  rocket.  The  plane  was  in  perfect  condition.  Our 
specialists  were  invited  to  examine  the  aircraft,  but  when  they 
arrived  the  Chinese  were  already  there.  They  had  already  taken 
all  of  the  valuable  equipment  and  were  rigging  the  remains  for 
demolition.  This  was  highly  embarrassing  for  the  Vietnamese.   To 
try  and  smooth  things  over  they  gave  us  the  "Shrike"  rocket  that 
our  specialists  had  wanted  for  a  long  time. 

The  Vietnamese  side  set  up  a  quite  complicated  bureaucratic 
procedure  and  made  it  very  difficult  to  transfer  items  found  or 
picked  out  by  our  specialists.  An  inventory  of  items  taken  from 
an  aircraft  has  to  made,  and  the  items  themselves  are  transferred 
to  the  local  VNA  [V  etnamsktya.   Marodnaya  Armiy*,    Vietnameee 
Feoples  Army  [North  Vietnam]]  command.  In  the  course  of  2-3  weeks 
the  central  military  authorities  allegedly  conduct  negotiations 
with  the  local  command  to  decide  which  pieces  can  be  sent  to 
Hanoi  for  study.   Yet  another  request  document  must  be  prepared 
in  order  to  transfer  the9e  pieces  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
request  is  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  VNA  command  and  other 
high  level  approval  authorities.   As  a  rule,  an  item  removed  from 
an  aircraft  takes  2-3  months  until  if  is  sent  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  that  our  specialists  are 
refused  permission  to  examine  a  downed  aircraft.   The  transfer  of 
items  already  removed  from  aircraft  are  also  refused  on  various 
groundless  pretexts.   It  is  simply  announced  that  the  local 
authorities  will  not  allow  the  items  to  be  taken  or  that  the 
items  are  destined  for  museums,  etc. 
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poS>,*Cy   Y-^hju,  rft^Ti   |>x, 

I.      A   PRELIMINARY   DEBRIEFING  POINT   FOR   U.S.    PILOTS  SHOT 
DOWN  OVER   VI N.I   PHU   PROVINCE,    NORTH  VIETNAM  /NVN/,   VAS  LOCATED 
AT   THE   I. AH   THAO  SUPERPHOSPHATE    PLANT    /WJ32I583/    NEAR   THACH   SON 


VILLAGE,   LAM  THAO  DISTRICT,   V1NH  PHU  PROVINCE.      TWO  U.S.    PILOTS 


/« 


i'ERE  TAKEN  TO  THE   DEBRIEFING   POINT   ON   ONE   OCCASION   IN   1S65I 
N.        EIGHT^  IK    1966;    AND   AN  UNKNOWN   NUMBER,  IN   1967.      THE   PRISONERS 
^VERE  ESCORTED  TO  THE  SITE  BY  PERSONNEL   OF  THE  ARMED  PUBLIC 
SECURITY  FORCES  /APSF/,   AND  STUDENTS  FROM  A  HEARBY  SCHOOL 
SERVED  AS   PERIMETER   GUARDS.      EACH  TIME   PRISONERS  WERE  BROUGHT  TO 
THE   SITE  THF.Y  RODE   IN  AN   OPEN  CAR   OF  CHINESE   OfilcfH  RESEMBLING 
AN  AMERICAN  JEEP.    SOME  OF  THE  ESCORT  GUARDS'  RODE  IB  A  LEAD  CAR 
AND   OTHERS  RODE    IN  TWO  CARS  FOLLOWING  THE  PRISONERS.      UPON  THEIR 
ARPIVAL   AT  THE   PLANT,   THE   GUARDS  LIKED  UP,    FCRHJSG  A  CORRIDOR 
THOUGH  WHICH  THE  PILOTS  ENTERED  THE  BUILDING.     AT  THIS  POINT 


r+  SOVIET,  A  CHINESE     AID  A  VIETNAMESE  GREETED  THE  PILOTS  AID 

i  . — «■ "  ~ 

NLED  IHEH  INTO  THE  SUILPING.      THE  PILOTS  USUALLY  REMAINED   IB 
THE  BUILDING   FOR   SEVERAL  HOURSyj-tteX  THfV   EMERGED  THEY  JiAD  CHANG  ^ 

KROn  BIIFOSHS  INTO  CIVILIAN  CLOTHING.  JT ITZLI—I-'l  -V  B     'r^" 

-—  ^^^^T^~+T  'fa*:. 

SAID  ^ 


HAD  TaD  HIM  THE  FOREIGNERS  WERE  SOVIET  AND  COMMUNIST 


CHINESE.      SOVIET   PERSONNEL  HAD  BEEN  STATIONED  AT  THE  PLANT  SINCE 


ITS  CONSTRUCTION   IN   1963,   BUT    IN  1*63   THE   NUMBER  OF  SOVIETS  WAS. 
REDUCED  TO  THREE   OR   FOUR,   AND   IT  REMAINED  AT  THAT  LEVa  AS  OF 
JUNE   1967.      ABOUT  20   COMMUNIST   CHINESE  PERSONNEL  ARRIVED  AT  THE 
PLANT    IN    1966  AND  IHERE~W£RE  STILL  ABOUT  £S  THERE  AS  OF  JUBE~1>6* 

AS  r7*   AS^i-Kr*,    THE   SOVIET   AND   CWW1UN1ST    CHUEES   PKR60««L 
COT   ALONG   WELL..  —        .     >"  „_...._l_ "  •  iJrrf" 
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(1021-01) 

.  o.t,  o# -t-o-r,      15  November  1971 

>•     -o     0  9   »4<Ui  3 

n.acrc»c»cu  IR:     1  773  0025  j  003 

SIC3:     D-7CX-49018-0If>. 

HAP:     AW.  Series  IS0G 

NG  48-9,  Edition  1,  Dtd  Septe-t 

*•"—«*  He,  1021ft  USAF  Fid  Ae^ 

,».^„»^to.T,         Der  3,  1021st  USAF  Fid 


•*.•*•«•  }«•■•  «nT« 


-  „  GEORGE  J.  ILES' 
r^Colonel.  USAF 


.  This  report  provides  Infcrrjticn  on  three  ?W  carnps  1n  K'UN-HING,  Tun-nan 
Province,' fllogedly  used  for  tie  detention  of  US  PWs.     .'0  FOREIGN  OISSE.n"  1s  appHe 
to  Wis  report  because  the  disclosure 'of  the  Inforr-atlon  to  foreign  governrents 
could  adversely  affect  the  procuctivlty  cf  a  sensitive  US  Intelligence  project. 


_    *  *  ■  J^  "  ■  ■ 


ciaciysTAKCES  or  &c;uisir:f!?;: 

1.      (W)     The  Nu.-aered  Source  jeeuirec"  the   in  force  Hon  1n  the  fonr.  of  a  docur*' 
produced  by  a  friendly  foreign  gcverr-ent.     The   foreign  government  attributes  the 
information  to  a  Controlled  Source.     Due  to  tie  sensitivity  of  tils  collection 
effort,  the  Collector  cannot  oota'.n  clarification  c*  aseH  fi  cation.     This  report 
1s   *   translation  of   t?.e  significant  Inforrjtior.   in   the  original   dosvT-cnt. 


PV  CAMPS: 


t 


2.      (4^B)     A  US  ?M  cano  »as   located  In  the  vicinity  cf  HUASG-NI-T'l  (coordinates 
unknown,   STC  7^06/3126/1029!  .  HSI-^  (STC  6007/1100',   Oi strict.   K'UH-HIttG.     The  Ct 


'  '*     ^,  reetwrH*   it   e^ieJMaTtet 

1   CINCPAC.   ClNCP/XFLT.    5AF, 

I  'js.'.spac.  f:c?v..  :c:/?cc. 


•  «*A«*VI«     »*T   »1 


:i~w   ii— in; 


«».  ItOCBMt  ••*»• 
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NAVAL  MESSAGE 


uJin: 


NAVY  DEPARTMEN" 


LJCHT,     OIRM    60/ 


12. 

t'J) 

13. 

cu: 

.<.. 

tu: 

.3. 

fO 

A. 

3. 

muni 

ST 

li.     (U)    REFERENCES:     10      B-TCX-- :  "  .  .1 ;     I         BRIGHT 
J-Api-AC253/     ANO    323TH    MG     IIR    6 -797-01 7 1-T    . 

CRIClNftTOS:     5Z5TH    Ml    GKOUF ,     USrfACV 

PRFP1RE0    3^:     S5G    WALTER    T    3RAG& 

APPROVING  AUTMOR*Ty:    RICHARD   WWAWES,    LTO    /fl    j     53 

SUMMARY  '• 

.fAP  REFERENCE:  HONE. 

SYNOPSIS:  THIS  REPORT  COHYAW;  IVfORMATIOM  CONC=?NtN&  G0«- 
ATIrTUCES  APCUT  THE  tfAft  1M  JNfcGJHINA  JU»D  MOVEMENTS  OF  US  ?W  •  S 
TO  TH=  PEOPLES*  REPUBLIC  OF  CHiHA> 

C.  NARRATIVE:  HIGH-RANKING  COMHUNrST  CAflRE  FFO.L  THEY  ARE 
PACING  DEFEAT  IN  TH?  VIETNAM  WAR.  IF  THE  MAR.  CONTINUES  AT  IT'S  PRES- 
ENT LEVEL/  THE  CCff^UNlSTS  FEE'.  TVS    US  KILL  5TQP  THE  PARIS  ?EACE  TALKS 
ANC  RESORT  TO  EVEN  STRONGER.  JMH7ARY  nSASURES.  CO/tMUNlST  ATTACKS  IN 
CUANG  TRI/  BINM  LONG/  AND  AN  lOC  WERE  PRlKAfULY  70  CAtH  POLITICAL  IN- 
FLUENCE WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  WORLOj  THE  CCMmiHlSTS  010  NOT 
ANTIC  IPATE  THAT  THEV  WOULD  RECEIVE  NO  ACTIVE  HELP  FROM  RUSSIA  ANO 
TWE  PEGPLES'S  RE?'J8LIC  OF  CHINA  tFRC)  WH^N  THE  OS    STEPPEO-'JP  BOMBING/ 
MINED  HAP80RS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM   ANO  ESCALATED  THE.  WAR  .  NOW  THE  COfl" 
MUNISTS  ARE  TRYING  TO  SALVAGE  SOME  POLITICAl  ACViMTACc.  THEY  FEEL 
THEY  HAVE  TWO  12:  S7FQNG  PGNTS:  OS  FW:  AND  THE  US  F?ESIOENTIAL 
ELECTION.  THE  COMMUNISTS  STILL  FLAtl  TC  PRESSURE  M^CN  A3CUT  THE  'W 
ISSUE  EVEN  IF  HE  IS    RE-ELECTED/  HE  vMtL  §c  f-ORC£C  TQ  TAKE  SOME  MEAS- 
URES TO  CET  P'J'S  SACK  AS  THti  i5  A  TE*Y  IMPORTANT  ISSUE  WITH  THE 
AMERICAN  ?E0 

=  L=.  VIETNAMESE  COMMUNISTS  HAVE  ALSO  ASKED  RUSSIA 

INTERVENE  IN  THEIR  BEHALF  TO  SOLVE  THE  PFOILEM  0?  THE  WAR  3Y  IN-. 
VITI-NG  MISTE'  KISSINGER  FOR  SECRET  MS5~;MG  5  iW'ji  THE  WAR.  VIET-- 
namESE  COMMUNISTS  3ELEIVE  THAT   ^EETIMCS  WITH  MISTER  KISSINGER  WILL 
BE\SSIT  RUSSIA  ECONOMICALLY  AMD  HELP  THE  VIE'NAMESE  COMMUNISTS  PO- 
L'"ICALLY  INFtl.  THE  PR.C  HAS  SECRETLY  AGREED  TO  KSE3  A  NUMBER  'fjP 
NORTH  VI  ETNA/1.  ONE  (U  GROUP  GF  PW'S  IS  IN  OAN  AM  (PJ 
CONG  (P*  IN  PR.C.  THE  FRC  WILL  NE«ER  RE- 
WITHOUT  THE  APPtOVAL  OF  NORTH  VIET- 
IUEA  COU«TRjr£-.  THEREFORE/  APPEALS  8Y 
PW'S  HILL  BE  FRUITLESS.  PRC  WILL  NEVER 
LONCT  TH&T    US  PW'S  ARE"  T>TPRX.  THE  PW' S  ARE  SPREAD  ZUX   IN  THE  JUNGLE 
i.NB  nhunTAIM  AREAS  IN  TWE  TWO  m  PROVINCES  OF  Tfl*  PRC  MENTIONED  A3CV- 
-•-r  mpq-w  7-=-"^E5£  SENT  THE  US  PW  '5  TQ  TH£_PRC  BECAUSE  THEV  FELT  T-i 


US  P'WS  F2P. 
ANC  CNE  ( I :  GROUP 
LEASE  THESE  PW'S  1 
HAM  AND  LEADERS  Cf 
THE  US  TQ  THE  PRO 


u: 


r'COL.'aO    NE.VFR     ^ENO    AERIAL    f.  E  CtfN.Mft  I  :  ZNCF.    C<    TROOPS     INTO     ~nE     =RC 


;:ue  7v 
-^TTTTF 


VT^T  fW'5    fECAUSF     TtfE-T7?y    nFGLOgAL    MAR. 


WORTH    VIETNAM 
c.«c  itMTLY    KrE'I^G    ACNLY   fi    "FlW    TEHS"    3?    US     PBl«'S     IN    HANOI.     THESE 
Jd-S    Aag    A-iU    HAVE    3EEEN    "BRAINWASHED"    AND    ARE    ONLY    HELD    THERE    TO    SHOW 
*-5    UORLD    PRES5    FOR    3R0PAGA,NQA.    THESE    PW's    "COULD"    3=    ^ElEaScO    TC 
THE    LIS    6UT    «ILL    GE    RELEASED    FOR    PRU-COMHL'MIST    PROPAGANDA. 

0.     SOURCE    DESCRIPTION:     •  •■^^■rt :    SOURCE.   2.254024c     C993L) 
[£VAL    B).    A    SPECIAL    LIAISON    CAORE    AT    HEADCUARIEJtt/    VC    **■     11/    HAS 


■■:---     (?>\ 


'??v::ec  viv,    Ly  prLiABie.   infckmaT/on  fQR  cyep  m 

SOURCE     '..i-2     ELICITED     THE     INWRjUkTIflM    rRDM    bMGAOJER     CINERAL 
fi-MH    3UC    tTSAifi.    HltfM    DUWCS    /    AN    HVA    GENERAL.    IN    CHARGE    OF 


/EARS  . 

£A_N 
ALtL    "FA*N 
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NAVAL  MESSAGE 


1>t«1j; 


h:nt«« 


NAVY  DEPARTMENT 


CJNPS"    OP    NVA.    HE    IS    J/i    THE  REPU&LJC   OF    VIETNAM    QN      AN    INSPECTIW 
TtlUK    OF    A'-l-    "    FA«fM    CAMPS". 

£.    f.OWMfMr-,:     (ft)     IN    515TH  Ht&    OIK    fc-797-0l7l-72,     IT    WAS    IN- 
DICATED   THAT  OS    fW'S    UtftE    BtlNG    SE*T    TO   TH£  fECFlES'    RSPUfUt    PF 
CH(M/H   5Y    NOXJH    VIETWAM.     UtE    PpflVlNCES-OF    "    Ofi*   MAM    AND    QUANG   DONE" 
MENTIONED   ABOVE-    a«=    &£CEIVE£.  TO  B*-r*c    PP.DVrN'CES    OF    yiiNMAM   *N0 
KW/>NG    TUHS    IN    SouTHERM   CHINA. -TH&  SOURCE    ySSCRiPTION    IS    CC-MOFORM), 
BECAUSE  TV*  RELEASE   Of  THE  FRQlECTSO    !NFDF?lfiT  UN    WOULO    ENpANCS*    THE 
SENSITIVE.    POSITION   Of    TH6 -SOOfcCE    Iff    SOUTH    VtETNA*. 

»GCS      ii. 
I»T 


ciNnci  hc 

>»Cl 

C* 

j*-i 

,  r.»i  ;■  j-h^* 

;a:i  ri»»   ::; 

\Ct910fZbl 

3 

3 

i 

-  r  \  •  ~.  "  "     «     ; "  : 

'          2^3/ IS"/ 072. 

L<m077_  ^£P    7 
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•      ,  «e port  no.    »     CS-2H/ID502-G5 


:cu»trt: 

OltJSCT. 


lC3 

ouncs 


© 


Laos.  .••"*.■• 

15  October  19S7  -  IS  October  1S58 

Estiaated  Zneny  Prison  7acil±ties 

la  Laos  -  ■:,- 


date  aura. 


--,  r 


E&^ir 


^gBs6gg?sf^*sr^;Ss%r^gr'ffg@ 


.1.      As  of   15  October   1963   there  mere  an  estiaated   500  •->*- 
personnel   coaaitted   to   guarding,    escorting  ajid   providing.      .',';' 
support  for  prisoners  of  »ar   (?CT)    in  eneny   eanps  in  Laos.    "- 
These  personnel  are  reflected   as  a  portion   of   the   coaaaad   '"•" 
and   support   rgr^onnel   in  the  total   est lea ted   eneny  personnel 
for   Laos.      ffg-cgj^  QcrsaCTt :       Coacand    and.  support    personnel 

TS223SaToi>i=^3Jasof'  15  October  1968.) 

ji»''       ~        'iiiii  ■--... 

.   2."    Generally  PQTs  receive  hunzse  tr-eatag^-t-      IflcjJ,    '. 
although  often  reported   as   insufficient,    non-hoccgenous 
and   unseasoned,    is  probably  adequate  for  ex±s**nr-m.  ••-". 

Medical   treataent,    *hile  usually  not  adequate  by  ~catera  ' 
standards,    is   nornally   available   in   priaitive  f era.      PC'.Ts 
are  noraally   confined -to  a   cave  and/or  stockade   type  ■ 
structure  duri-TC   the  night,    but   they  are  peraitted    to   ra 
outside  for   exercise   during  the  day.       Tn  sect   cases,    para 
or   all  of    the  POTTs   in   any.  given   casp   are  allowed    toco 


e 


APPROVED  F£EV  BELEA5 
'  ban   - — W» 
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:  ;5ft2i*  3 paces'-  >.  jl 
-  •.rS- -—.7  Cot)-  .~-w  .  -7 


beyond  the  confines  of  tie  prison  under  JLipht  jjiard -to    •  -~- 
forage  for  Jungle  foods.   POWs  are  often -used-' as"  a  source 
of  labor  for  construction  projects  and  to  carry  .supplies 
and  •  >-•  perfora  housekeeping  chores.         .•  •  T  "■':.' 

3.   As  of  IS  Octo'oer'ene.77  prisons' 'were  cbn±lr=ed£j   ..  ; 
at  the  following  locations: 


.Location 
QD  2344  vicinity. 
TJ  752449 
TJ  7449  . 
TJ/,7550 

'TJ  747300 
EC  01S8  vicinity 
;RC  1291 


531773 
vJT  VH  0137  — 


VH 

015S  — 

.7H- 

1956"" 

VH 

1362-" 

VH 

1262— 

UG  134  542 


Possible 'Nationality  and/or  - 
-   Kunber  oX  Prisoners 

. x — : — . 

ff  *■ 

Local  jrissners     ■  :.  -_  t~.-- 

(TAB)  prisoners         -•  ^  f' -• 

300  to.  300  FAR  enlisted  men  ."■'-' 

FAR  non— conmiasioned  and  ■■'  '..• 

■Junior  officers..    ,'"t".' 

~-  '    ■'.'••. 

~  Approximately  100  FAS  prisoner 
•  ?■'  ....  ." 


}•   17  crippled  prisoners  •■       .  •  -r' 

-,iA»e"r lean- prisoners-'    •  -.'  *_•'■ 
>*•••.-.:„•.;(..-„/■..•  •_  ••  .-..- 

-taericaa- prisoners      ••  i  '•'"-. 
■••vVv^-:--..^..»     .  _.   •  -•■ 

"TCeric3»:'pll6ts-i(poss±bly7-'5  "' 
in  cave)*-'7--  "v>u^*^r-'::  V;  :* 

— ttaericaav  prisoners  ■-.... 

^    Tour  AneriCAn/piibts^"in>'.ca>W 

Over  100  prisoners  '  .-■' 


TTrt      T  *  S-J 
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XD  2357 
ID  3S5308 
JC   32C3 


i    (  ".    Page   a   ox   ^   pages.  -....-. 

...•  *•-»>         :    cs-3ii/iC502-o3     "'•';• ";  *.' 

-i£ ■7\:.£#:i 


Oyer -200  prisoners 


Over  100  FAB.  soldiers  .;«-fe*^. 


Tield  Dissem:   state  Ax»y  Air  FS1LIIC7  Tth  Air  Ferca- 
'-.?  CINCPAC  AKPAC  PACAF  PACFLT  " 
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(  TusTfto  -Th.e) 


tel  oeocacoze 


p. 


•Y" 


H  iM 


{te»  U.I.  J  pint   PuhUo  Af/«ua  Ofrto*    (JUM'AO),   0,t, 
(/ill   ir«t«rir   ||  Vt  l»Ji) 

crt»4>  hi»^'y  Aff».r.  r.»"r  ft?r""mat-*- 

f 


n.ft.v,  7-^ioa 

y rUt/nn/i 

MII/IUI.OA" 


y 


YW  NQUVtN  OlAP,    Oan, 
»a»r»Ury 


VAN  TUN  DWO,    Col.    Oaft. 
Plfwty  ftaaraUry 

5oi|   HAO,    (,|,    Qlfi. 
Diputy  Imaury 


Lr    Suing    »AO,     MfJ.     fl»fi. 

I»i  60,   Ma),  Oan. 

Nawyaa  &CN,    W*j.    Ota. 

Tr»l  Cjuy   HAi,    M*j.    Oin. 

1*  tflU_J4Al     M*),    Q»a. 
PMm  N|M  M*u,   MaJ,   Oaa. 

'Yean    v«m    9o«n&  ,    rlfli.    £tw  ) 

Traa  Va»  Q»aaf,   Ma),   oat 
j>or  Iid\  vuj.  Oaa. 
C'-vu  Vn  UN,  Col,  Om. 
Mw*a|  Y*c   THAI,    Lt.    Cart. 


Mlolmr  tt  Nmleiv*!  Daf»«ia'J 
Cammand«r-ln»Ckia(  at  VPAf 
Mamaar  •/  N»tio*»l  DafaM*  Council 

Mamaatr  at  Natl***)  A*/«n««  CovaelU 
Cbtat  e/  Oan  a  rat  Itaft  fcf  VPA 

Mamaaf  of  Nation*!  Peftnii  Oeuilllll 
Via*  Mlnlitar  of  Nation*)  Da/ana  »i 
Dlramr  a/  tKa  Oanaaal  PalUUal 
Dlraetarala  (OPD) 

Daputy  Diraaur  0!  OPO 

Daauty  Political  Ot/i«a»  «t 
F»»pii\Ubarattan  Arm»<t  rareaa  (COIVN) 

vtca  Minlttay  a/  National  ba/#Ml| 
Oaputy  Cotaf  »t  Buff 

Viet  Mlaiflar  a/  Nittaaal  Datanaai 
D»pv»ty  ChUf  «f  Buff 

Daputy  Dlrarter  e/  OPO 

Dapvty  ftraetoi  af  OPD 

Daputy  Chlaf  af  JuM,  VPA 

Daputy  Chief  a/  Cut/,    VPA 

Mambar  tf  National  Dafania  Oouftell 

Vici  Mtniitar  •/  failwutl  &i/en»ei 

ft»pvty  CMat  al  Su/1  *t  VPA| 
Oommmdar  nf  Paoala  'I  Llairttlftft 
Arm»4  Porcaa  <CO»VN> 


Dlnh  D.c    THtt.N'.    Ma).    Qaa.         MlnlaUr  at  Maablnary  and  Watallorjy 
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«.  «u.r«r      ys  ,.  „,*<,■.,  .».»»     6-797-0102-71 

C7cc; 

t.  uiiuT.     ggfl     aO*fl™.1»T  PLi'S  TB  RELEASX       •■  •»«<>•••»•«»•      17  Jum   1971 
|JS  PWs  HELD   IN  KCiffH  VIET  HAM 

•0.   mo.  Or  ».cil        i  ~« 

v  iiewHwcm     723.600  "•  ••"««"    DELM:      60,   601      SICR:     D-7OW.901 1\ 


«.   o'ti  •  »  »»o»<»»"o»i      10  June    1971 

LPiKOWOtTcofK*      SAICOM,    S01TH  VIETNAM 
13  Jum   1971 


n.  ow.toi       535th,JC  Croup.   C3MACV 


touaeii      ?-M3ij 


'ff.A.  o-. 


HAJ,    HI 

I*      »»*MviNS    AUTMOMTTT 


UAi 

OrfENS 
Colon. 1  MI 
Coram  nd  lag 


"■   lu—"''     (j)     Source,   who  has  oeen  trained  In  elicitstior.  techniques,   learned  the 
fallowing  infor-ution  fro-s  on  unwitting  VC  Military  Region  2  Inter-Trovince  politi- 
cal cadre.     The   govermcnt  of  NORTH  VIETNAM,    In  tgreg-aefi',    •■]]  h   'nrl  hir  nniri-  flf 
pt'^»T:   *-,«  CaiSiaiai  CHINA.   will  never  release  all  '5  prxaoners  held  in  NORTH  VET- 
NAM  at  the  sane  tine.     A  saall  nuiber  will  be  released  to  obtain  concession*  froa 
the  IIS  in  £01711  VTETKAK,   a  saall  number  to  net   concessions  elsewhere  in  Southoast 
Asia,  and  another  few  to  obtain  concessions  in  tha  Middle  Eaat.     The  resairung  PVs 
j  wir    bo  released   piece-neal  to  obtain  concessions  desired  br  the  Coimunicts  tr^ough- 
out'the  world.      In  this  way.   the  Co-raunists   hope  to  alienate  the  US   froo  its  present 
allies. 


l"s"o"rRcV"  'd^BCHITTIOK.      (C)      Source   has   been  reporting  fairly  reliable   information  for 
I  o»er  25  rent  ha.      Source  has   been  trained  In  elidtatlor.  techniques. 
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LOCATIONS  OF  PKISOtf  OJtPS   Hi  LAOS 


Ul     Ban  Kalcay  Tau  (VH  195559         20  24N  104  13E) 

(a)  (V«  196550}  ,  6  Jan.  66.  3  US  PKs. 

(b)  (VH  194566)  ,  Au£.  6c,  at  least  1  VS  prisoner  in  cave. 

(c)  (VH  1957)  .  prison  in  save,  3-5  OS,  all  resorted  dead,  Dec.  66. 

(d)  (VH  1965Z.6)  ,  D«e.  66,  i  US. 

(a)      (VK  1955)    ,    Dec.  66,  Cava  with  3  US  and  2  others. 

I~2    Muong   Thins  (JCD  090270         16  3IH  10©  01E) 

(a)  /*JAt*B$  Air  America  crev,   5  Sap-.  63,  hsld  for  12 
hours,  taker,  to  £-4.. 

(b)  /7^/»»c-?  etc.,    Dae.  63-  Mar.  tL,  held  Tor  ICC  days* 
takea  to  L-12V 

L-3     Nong  Hat  (UC  946550         15  29N  103  59E) 

Nov.  61-  Feb.  62,  4  US  FUs. 

L-4    Ear.  Thakhong  (XD  310460         16  JLlS  106  13E) 

d*m£5  etc.,   Saot.-  Nov.  63,  held  fcr  79  days,   taken 

to    Lrll. 

1-5     Khang  Khay  'UC  160560     19  29X  103  14E) 

1C-12  Oct.  63,    1  \JS. 

L-6     Kuong  Thine  (ID  160360         16  36N  1C6  C5E) 

Sept.  63,   temporary 

U7     la  Hieire  (10  6CO750         16  OSS  107  26E) 

Apr.  66,   130  Special  Forces  troops  receiving  ideological 
reforai  training. 

1-9     Ban  Hang  Koaa  (VE  422323         17  2SS  105   24£) 

AtAftg  ,  Sapt.-  Jan.  67,   held  5  zonths,   sat  feee  by  lao  guerrilla 
raid. 

L-1C  Ban  Tha  ?ha  Chon         (WE  375053         17  145  105  4?Z)  ■ v 

(a)  tJkr*eS  etc.,    Get.  £4,    hsld  for  12  cars,    taken  te4L.l3 

(b)  A/A^^CS  etc.,   Cac.  64,    10  days  for  incerrozation,^ 
taker,  to  L-13.  v^ 

(c)  ^M^aept.   66,    held   for  1  ncnth,    taken  to  L-9, 

(d)  May  65,   US  pilot  held  hare  by  North  Vi9*ra.nese. 
(a)     June  67,   cave  with,  1  US,   vie  WE  S7&C51. 
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t-u    f*\n  Mu«ft0  Ai..v.uHiH    {to  ::\i^"c.o       x.  5S:i  if»*.  07:::' 

|>)  /JAM^  etc.,   «ov.-  Det.  63.  hel<i  for  17  dajs,  taker. 

^h)      tJfae  recaptured,  Aug.  66,  heLd  3  days,  taken  to  H6. 

L-12     Ban  U»ff  Kkang  (VS  7d04l3        17  33  K  105  UZ) 

(a)         /y<4/H^  etc.,  21  ^r.-  3  ^7  64,   escaped,   recaptured 

7  Nay  64. 

(b)       7  May  64-  Oct.  64.   t»ten  t*  UIO 

U13     Bar.  Pa  Tan  (2D  130950        17  08 M  1C6  0*2) 

(a)  AMvM£5  «ta.,    Oct.-   Doc.   &A,    tafcan  to    L-10  for 
interrogation. 

(c)  y^/^>*T*r        „  etc..   Dec.  64-  Cec.  65,  Martin  arrives  21 

Dfrc.    6f,    til   takea   to    L-Ll. 
•3)     /U^tM€"  Aur.  66,   2  aisjhts,  taken  tc  U10. 

UH     Ha  tor.  (#>  31fltf?4         17  C6::  106  US) 

aj  /¥  />n£$  ;ts.,   Dec,  65-  Mar.  66,  Denglcr  arrives 

Fab.   66,   all  taker,  to   U15 

U15     Houei  Hat  (ID  3CCBM         1'-'  05N  iC6  13E) 

/J/t-srigx  »te.,  Mar.-  Jure  66,  all 

escaped. 

L-lc     Thong  Lsuan?  (Xfl  ISOiiC         16  iON  106  GoZ: 

///f7Y£beld  overnight,  Aug.  66,   taker  tc  L-17, 

L-17     Ban  Houoi   Hang  (-X0  22C3i0         I"  021'.  106  033; 

Ajfirine    Aug.   66,   held  4- dcrr.,    taken  to   L-13. 

1^19     Lit   Houany  (CC  OTO445  19   3SS  ICS   US) 

Ma--  Sept.  61,   Sgt.  Ballenrer 

U25     Uor.g  Het  CUC-  925?60         1*  3C:;  103  555) 

April-  A-jc.   62,   Sgr.    BaLleagcr 

U21     C&ae   Tfoo  (*H  2665 ji         2C  T>\\  ICt  2?E) 

U  )  ■  Rov.  66,    ;  OS  fM%  in  cave. 

(b)  Apr.  67,   US   7\h   in  eev2. 

E-22'    San  t/eca  (VH  3665  33) 

U)     July  67,    6  US   Ftfs 
(b)     Au$.  67,  6  US  Pyfe 

L-Z7      tfnor.g    Kfc  (VH    Mf  ■ 

July  67,  6  US  E9fe  fceld  in  3l  2.  sicry  building. 
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(VM  U7   I  ^  ^    3  US  P*^  in  cave  at  paction  of  rcufcc  fc>  and  route  ££ 
B«,  *M^  ^   4  os  Jf,"^  eoved  t0  ^nff  ffuoe  (XI  0927). 


XiengHeni.  (V*  314590) 

April  67,    cawe  vith  3  US. 
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1 2  0Ec  m°  memorcmdtSS 


.«•.--.     DI  S1-1163/0I-7 

«««.L«t     fW/MlA  Daily  Report 


^r 


The  following  has  transpired  today  on  m/MA  attivi  ties-. 

-     Report  of  U.S.   PWs  in  Laos 

o     On  23  November  1979,  DIAfjDI)   submitted"  4  .requirement 

amplification  which  requested  a  90-day  special  emphasis  on  pM 
jCol  lection. 

o     Unrelated  "to  the  above,  on  25  /iovember,   the 

direct* no  eKo*  to  foltowup  on  a  report  that  on  15  ffeveiioer'1979 
tne  Lao  had  moved  Ofr^. 

and  three  US.   PWs   from  ftJunj  Vteng  Sai 
to  Vientiane  and  than  to  ftouog  Attopeu  to  wvr%.  ;n  tne  mines 
(map  at  Enclosure  1) 


i*C: 


rhe  source  of  th»  ISOC  Headquarters     mfomation  on  tre  'epc^ted 
prisoner  movement   if  un»rrcw«v      On  4   Oeceirter  reqatfsted   that 

the  COS  Barrjlcot  obtain  any  additional    information  regarding 
the  mentioned  U.S".    PVs   from  the    FIS    on  the  f=($ 

(Enclosure  3).     A  follow  op  message  Seeding  the  statur  of  this 
request  was  sent  on  11    December  1979. 

Recent  photo  coverage  of  the  reported  area  is  being  cearcnec  by 
Antf  Us  for  any  indicators  which  may  relate  to  the  report. 

CoioneJ  picinich/"*fc  wiVKffcA  representative  to  assure  tna:  01A 

is    included  on  all   message  tra.frio  pertaining  to  pU/iUAs. 

Close  coordination  is  being  maintained  Kith  all  co«.erned  agencies- 


ALFRED  ft.  PIC1KICH 
Colons  USAF 
Chieff  plans  ax  Policy  Division 
Daxrty  Director  Tor      -^^" 
;s  5i.'-S5  Seij!a.'i>  -<    r.«  ^ytfr^Swufh??  :fa*rx6  JKT-.o.wo-^ 
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P  1321062  SEP  84 
TO 


SVBJ  : 


imj:tNtrr!»ti  prisoner  transfer  in  southern  lacs 


TKi  SA  Th/i  CENTER- 
(?0SS  BAN  SA  THE  1624K  IC62SE  XD5Z14  )  ON  4  SEPTEMBER  CONCERNING 
TKP  TRANSFER  OF  23  UN  I E-NT I F I  EC  PRISONERS  FROM  THE  MVCXG  SEPONE 
PRISON   (1641N  106142  x:3244  )  TC  THE  TKA  VANG  CENTER  (  1  £  5  3  N 
10716Z  YC4357  ).   THE  SA  TKA  CENTEF  WAS  TO  RSSFCND 

ir.r.'       I^~~'-S  CONCERNING  VHAT  ARRANGEMENTS   IT  HAD  *A?E  COT-RNING 
THE  rROVISION  OF  RATIONS  AN"  WHETHER  SSPCNEHAD  PROVIDES 
THE  FUNDING  FOR  THE  PRISONERS'  RATIONS. 

COMMENT:  UNlUfcNTIFI  E  Z 

PRISON"?  TRANSFERS  t-rt     INFREQUENT  E  'J  T  NOT  UNUSUAL.    RECENT 
COLLATERAL.  HOWEVER,  PE.-CKTEr  THE  PRESENCE  0"  THE  SAME  NUXSER 
(23)   CF  AMERICAN  ROW'S  ?  T  A  CAM?  IN  SOUTHERN  LAOS    IN  THE 
AREA  0?  BAN  K  A  D  0  N    ( 1 z 1 5  N  lOcSSE  VEI155  ) 
DECL-      CADR 
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June  11, 1993 


The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C.   20500 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

During  our  MIA/POW  mission  to  Vietnam  it  was  very  evident 
that  Vietnam  needs  the  United  States  more  than  we  need  Vietnam. 
They  are  desperate  to  have  the  economic  embargo  lifted.   Our 
leverage  should  not  be  given  up  without  sufficient  progress  in  the 
area  of  human  rights  and  further  substantial  progress  on  the 
MIA/POW  front. 

I  personally  handed  General  Secretary  Do  Moui  a  list  of  over 
500  political  prisoners  and  69  religious  prisoners.   Although  the 
General  Secretary  denied  that  they  are  political  prisoners,  one  of 
the  religious  prisoners  has  since  been  released.   Before  any 
embargo  is  lifted,  Amnesty  International  should  be  permitted  to 
investigate  the  status  of  human  rights  abuses  in  Vietnam,  and  we 
must  insist  all  political  and  religious  prisoners  be  freed. 

We  had  extensive  talks  on  the  fate  of  our  MIAs  and  POWs,  but 
there  remains  much  information  needed  before  it  i9  justified  to 
lift  the  embargo.   Specifically,  we  should  have  access  to  the 
records  of  the  prisons  which  held  our  men,  the  hospitals  or 
clinics  which  may  have  treated  them,  and  the  military  units 
operating  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  who 
captured  many  Americans.   Our  Joint  Task  Force  -  Full  Accounting 
has  not  had  access  to  the  tri -border  region,  that  area  where 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  meet,  a  place  where  American  were  held 
during  the  war,  and  a  place  of  recurring  live  sighting  reports. 
TV»  ''i?i-n?jnese  explained  that  many  of  the  records  were  destroyed 
or  were  just  not  available  because  of  poor  archival  practices. 

The  Joint  Task  Force  -  Full  Accounting  has  not  been 
aggressive  enough  in  my  opinion.   Progress  has  been  made,  but  we 
owe  it  to  every  American  to  fully  account  for  the  military 
personnel  we  left  behind.   The  Vietnamese  will  not  prosper  without 
access  to  American  markets.   They  know  it.   Lifting  the  embargo  is 
not  justified  until  we  know,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  the 
fate  of  our  MIAs  and  POWs. 

Sincerely, 


^W]?^Uxm<^ 


Dana  Rohrabacher 
Member  of  Congress 
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June  29,  199  3  ..oiw* 


The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  am  writing  to  offer  some  thoughts  regarding  your  upcoming 
decision  on  IK?  loans  for  Vietnam.   Vietnam's  positive  role  in 
Cambodia  should  be  acknowledged,  but  granting  Vietnam  access  to 
IMF  lending  puts  U.S.  companies  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  the 
embargo.   And  now  is  not  the  the  time  to  give  up  our  leverage  by 
lifting  the  erbargo. 

Then  how  to  reward  Vietnam  for  its  cooperation  in  Cambodia 
in  hopes  of  encouraging  further  cooperation  on  MIA/FCW?   The 
suggestions  I  offer  below  are  in  keeping  with  the  step-by-step 
process  of  the  ROAEMAP  policy  and  do  not  require  new  legislation. 
These  ideas  are  designed  to  help  the  Vietnamese  people  rather  than 
assist  the  author itar lan  regime: 

-  Increase   humanitarian   assistance: 

Prenatal  care  assistance; 

programs  for  the  blind; 

programs  for  handicapped  children;  and 

Special  medicai  assistance 

-  Increase  exchanges 

Students  (Vietnam  to  U.S.); 

Scientific  teams  to  research  environmental  problems;  and 

Health  experts  to  combat  tropical  diseases  (i.e.  malaria) 

-  Disaster  relief ; 

-  Modifying  the  embargo,  permitting  direct  flights  between  our 
countries  and  other  specific  activities;  and 

Further  relajx  travel  restrictions  for  Vietnamese  officials 
serving  at  the  United  Nations 

During  our  discussion  in  the  Roosevelt  Room  I  recommended 
that  you  meet  with  PCW/MIA  activists  and  challenge  them  to  come  up 
wl._-  ,  "skpptics  list"  of  10  demands  that  once  fulfilled  would 
justify  lifting  the  <-mbargo.   Items  such  as: 

--  U.S.  helicopter  total  access  to  Vietnam; 

-  Records  of  prisons,  hospitals  and  military  units  which 
held  FOWs; 

-  Examination  of  specific  territories  like  the  tri-border 
area  [Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia); 

-  The  epportunity  for  POW/MIA  activists  to  view  all  files 
on  this  issue,  which  may  imply  declassifying  more 
information,  and  the  opportunity  for  activists  to 
accompany  Joint  Task  Force  -  Full  Accounting  personnel  on 
field  inspections  in  Vietnam; 
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--  Permission  for  senior  U.S.  elected  officials  to  go  to  any 
location  in  Vietnam  via  U.S.  helicopters  on  no  notice; 
and 

-  -  Advertisements  placed  on  Vietnamese  TV  and  radio. 

These  suggestions  are  just  a  few  of  the  initiatives  we  can 
pursue  without  compromising  our  leverage  or  rewarding  the  failure 
of  the  Vietnamese  regime  to  be  more  cooperative. 

Sincerely, 


T^£u-^  fe-</vw£u-/U^ 


Dana  Rohrabacher 
Member  of  Congress 
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STATEMENT  BEFORE  THE 


HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 


.ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 


HEARING  ON  POW/MIA  ISSUES 

(AS  PREPARED  FOR  DELIVERY) 
BY 

EDWARD  W.    ROSS 
ACTING  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 


V. 


(POW/MIA  AFFAIRS) 

JULY  22,  1993 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  good  morning.    I  am  pleased  to  be 
here  today  to  speak  to  you  about  the  Department  of  Defense's  efforts  in  the 
area  of  POW/MIA  accounting  and  our  just  completed  visit  to  Hanoi  and  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City.    My  statement  is  a  brief  one.     Assistant  Secretary  Lord  has  ad- 
dressed the  larger  foreign  policy  issues  concerning  our  trip,  Vietnam  policy  in 
general,  and  the  POW/MIA  issue.   My  remarks  will  focus  on  DoD's  activities 
to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  our  missing  servicemen  in  South- 
east Asia. 

It  has  been  over  20  years  since  591  Americans  were  repatriated  by  the 
Vietnamese  Government  during  Operation  Homecoming-an  event  that  captured 
the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  the  American  people  and  has  not  let  go.    Indeed, 
those  who  returned  symbolized  the  strength  of  American  character,  and  their 
story  has  been  told  many  times.   The  final  chapter  in  that  story,  however, 
remains  un-written.    That  chapter  must  deal  with  the  individual  stories  of  those 
Americans  who  did  not  come  home  from  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  are  still 
unaccounted  for. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Department  of  Defense  have  been  attempting 
for  twenty  years  to  account  for  our  missing  as  fully  as  possible.   But  as  the 
members  of  this  committee  are  fully  aware,  our  task  is  not  an  easy  one.    While 
Vietnamese  cooperation  has  increased  steadily  over  the  past  year,  actual  results 
are  not  yet  all  that  we  want. 

Whatever  the  challenge,  we  in  the  Department  of  Defense  feel  a  special 
obligation  to  our  missing  servicemen.   We  are  resolved  to  continue  our  efforts 
until  we  achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting.    President  Clinton  has  reaf- 
firmed that  as  our  goal  and  Secretary  Aspin  is  committed  to  achieving  it. 

General  Vessey's  most  recent  delegation  to  Vietnam  in  April,  and  the  just 
completed  Gober,  Lord,  Ryan  mission,  both  of  which  I  participated  in,  are 
demonstrations  of  this  commitment. 
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The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs  concluded  its  work 
and  published  its  comprehensive  final  report  on  January  13,  1993.    While  the 
members  of  this  committee  may  be  familiar  with  the  Committees  findings,  I 
believe  it  is  important  that  we  keep  them  in  mind.   The  committee's  review, 
headed  by  Senators  John  Kerry  and  Robert  Smith,  was  the  most  thorough 
conducted  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

On  alleged  conspiracy  and  cover-up  theories,  the  Committee  found:    "The 
isolated  bits  of  information  out  of  which  some  have  constructed  whole  labyrinths 
of  intrigue  and  deception  have  not  withstood  the  tests  of  objective  investigation; 
and  the  vast  archives  of  secret  U.S.  documents  that  some  felt  contained  incrimi- 
nating evidence  have  been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  Committee  only  to  find 
that  the  conspiracy  cupboard  is  bare. " 

On  the  issue  of  live  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia  the  Committee  stated: 
"While  the  Committee  has  some  evidence  suggesting  the  possibility  a  POW  may 
have  survived  to  the  present,  and  while  some  information  remains  yet  to  be 
investigated,  there  is,  at  this  time,  no  compelling  evidence  that  proves  that  any 
American  remains  alive  in  captivity  in  Southeast  Asia. " 

Finally,  on  the  overall  effort  of  accounting  for  missing  Americans,  the 
Committee  stated:    "  The  accounting  process  has  improved  dramatically  in 
recent  years  as  a  result  of  the  high  priority  attached  to  it  by  Presidents  Reagan 
and  Bush;  because  of  the  success  of  Gen,  Vessey  and  the  JTF-FA  in  gaining 
permission  for  the  U.S.    to  conduct  investigations  on  the  ground  in  Southeast 
Asia;  because  of  an  increase  in  resources;  and  because  of  the  Committee 's  own 
efforts,  in  association  with  the  Executive  branch,  to  gain  greater  cooperation 
from  the  Governments  of  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia.  " 

Since  the  termination  of  the  Committee  our  operations  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  continued.    Over  100  Americans  have  just  completed  conducting  the  24th 
joint  field  activity  in  Vietnam.    As  you  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
activities  are  aimed  at  specific  case  investigations  in  the  areas  where  individual 
incidents  occurred.    These  operations  are  conducted  by  Joint  Task  Force-Full 
Accounting  (JTF-FA),  a  subordinate  element  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
Pacific.  While  we  conduct  important  activities  in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  the 
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majority  of  our  efforts  on  the  POW/MIA  issue  in  Southeast  Asia  are  focused  on 
Vietnam  where  the  largest  number  of  losses  occurred. 

I  would  add  only  these  thoughts  to  what  Assistant  Secretary  Lord  already 
has  said  about  our  recently  completed  trip  to  Vietnam,   The  Vietnamese 
Government  is  well  aware  of  the  type  of  cooperation  we  require  to  achieve  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  and  to  move  forward  in  our  bilateral  relationship.    In 
April  of  this  year,  at  the  direction  of  President  Clinton,  General  Vessey 
presented  the  Vietnamese  with  four  specific  areas  where  the  U.S.  government 
expected  improved  cooperation  and  results  before  it  could  take  significant  new 
steps.   The  President  again  listed  these  four  points  in  his  July  2,  1993  statement 
and  charged  Deputy  Secretary  Gober,  Assistant  Secretary  Lord  and  Lieutenant 
General  Ryan  with  presenting  them  in  Vietnam  as  just  outlined  for  you  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Lord. 

Concerning  the  repatriation  of  the  remains  of  missing  American  Service- 
men.   Estimates  of  how  many  remains  the  Vietnamese  should  be  able  to  unilat- 
erally repatriate  rapidly  remains  a  debated  issue.   Some  intelligence  analysts 
have  estimated  the  number  to  be  as  many  as  several  hundred.    Others  doubt 
those  estimates.   Only  the  Vietnamese  know  for  certain  how  many  sets  of 
remains  they  readily  have  access  to. 

At  a  minimum,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Vietnamese  have  yet  to  fully 
account  for  the  remains  of  the  11  individuals  where  photographs  from  Vietnam- 
ese archives  have  confirmed  death.   We  have  repeatedly  asked  them  for  an 
explanation  as  to  why,  if  they  took  the  time  to  extensively  photograph  these 
persons  at  the  time  of  death,  can't  they  produce  information  concerning  the 
disposition  of  the  remains.   We  expect  the  Vietnamese  government  will  give 
priority  attention  to  these  cases  and  the  cases  of  34  individuals  who  died  in 
captivity  in  South. 

Regarding  investigation  of  the  remaining  92  "Last  Known  Alive  Dis- 
crepancy Cases"  (LKA),  General  Vessey  delivered  to  the  Vietnamese  a  DoD 
assessment  of  the  progress  made  on  investigation  of  the  135  cases-telling  them 
we  had  confirmed  the  death  of  43  of  these  individuals.    He  gained  Vietnamese 
agreement  to  pursue  the  remaining  92  discrepancy  cases  through  a  new  small 
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team  concept,  the  "priority  case  investigation  team"  or  PCIT.    We  aggressively 
seek  to  resolve  the  remaining  92  LKA  cases  through  the  PCIT  mechanism. 
Resolution  of  these  cases  on  a  priority  basis  is  the  key  to  resolving  the  live 
prisoner  issue  in  Vietnam.   The  PCIT,  a  full  time  effort,  currently  in  place  in 
Hanoi.   This  mechanism  is  designed  to  work  independently  of  and  not  interfere 
with  the  live  sighting  investigation  and  joint  field  activity  mechanisms. 

On  trilateral  cooperation,  the  Vietnamese  have  agreed  to  conduct  trilateral 
operations  with  the  Government  of  Laos  aimed  at  resolution  of  those  cases 
which  occurred  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minn  Trail  and  other  areas  of  the  Vietnam- 
Laos  border  where  many  Americans  where  lost.    We  have  conducted  two 
technical  level  meetings  with  Laos  and  Vietnam  and,  hope  to  schedule  a  policy- 
level  meeting  later  this  summer.   We  are  very  hopeful  that  joint  field  operations 
in  Laos  and  along  the  Lao-Vietnam  border  will  yield  results  in  many  individual 
cases. 

The  final  and  broadest  category  entails  access  to  archival  information. 
This  area  is  not  limited  to  documents  alone,  but  includes  museum  artifacts,  oral 
histories  and  witness  interviews,  bureau  records,  documentary  films,  and 
personal  diaries  etc.   Joint  Task  Force-Full  Accounting  has  archival  research 
teams  at  work  in  Hanoi  and  Da  Nang  where  the  Vietnamese  have  begun  to 
provided  a  steady  flow  of  this  type  of  information.   General  Vessey  in  his  April 
visit  to  Hanoi,  and  Senator  Kerry  in  his  second  May  visit,  were  given  several 
documents  we  have  long  requested,  although  these  documents  did  not  signifi- 
cantly advance  our  ability  to  resolve  individual  cases.   Senator  Kerry  also 
gained  Vietnamese  agreement  to  establish  a  joint  POW/MIA  document  center 
for  compiling  records  and  information  about  MIAs  from  both  sides.    Much  of 
the  information  has  been  helpful  in  confirming  what  our  analysis  had  previously 
concluded  and  helps  complete  a  complex  puzzle. 

The  Vietnamese  have  yet  to  provide,  however,  other  specific  records  we 
have  requested.    For  example,  we  believe  the  records  of  Group  875  of  the 
General  Political  Directorate-the  arm  of  the  Vietnamese  Government  that 
handled  Prisoners  of  war-will  be  helpful  in  individual  case  resolution.    Like- 
wise, Group  559  records  concerning  activities  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail 
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would  be  equally  useful.    We  have  asked  for  these  records  repeatedly,  and 
recently  reviewed  portions  of  some. 

The  area  of  archival  research  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  gauge 
because  we  can  not  know  with  absolute  certainty  what  specific  Vietnamese 
archives  actually  exist.   The  Vietnamese  tell  us  our  expectations  are  unrealistic, 
that  many  of  the  records  we  seek  no  longer  exist  due  to  wartime  destruction  or 
other  causes.   Nevertheless,  because  of  the  value  of  archives  and  records  to  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  process,  we  necessarily  must  continue  to  press  for 
access  to  these  files.    We  will  continue  to  pursue  this  area  with  the  Vietnamese 
as  we  believe  this  is  potentially  the  best  area  for  finding  answers  about  the  fate 
of  many  of  our  MIAs. 

From  an  operational  and  a  policy  perspective,  we  believe  the  mechanism 
necessary  for  us  to  obtain  the  answers  we  require  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  is  in  place.   The  challenge  for  the  government  of  Vietnam  is  to 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people  that  this  mechanism  actually  results  in  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  of  individuals.     The  challenge  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  lies  in  explaining  to  the  families  of  the  remaining  2,252 
unaccounted  for  Americans,  veterans,  members  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  what  constitutes  the  fullest  possible  accounting  and  how  it  will  be 
achieved. 

The  process  of  achieving  the  fullest  possible  accounting  will  take  a  long 
time  because  it  requires  painstaking  effort  in  the  field  and  in  the  identification 
laboratory.    Every  MIA  case  must  be  investigated  and  we  must  ensure  that  all 
available  information  has  been  collected  and  thoroughly  analyzed.    Even  then, 
not  all  cases  will  be  resolved  and  it  is  not  realistic  to  expect  to  bring  the 
remains  of  all  our  MIAs  home.    This  of  course,  is  the  most  difficult  aspect  for 
us-conveying  to  the  next  of  kin  that  despite  extraordinary  efforts  by  hundreds 
of  dedicated  servicemen  and  women  the  answers  still  are  not  available.    I  assure 
you  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  committee,  and  every  American,  we  will 
keep  faith  with  our  fallen  comrades  and  continue  to  aggressively  pursue  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  for  as  long  as  it  takes. 
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To  this  end,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  recently  reorganized  its 
Washington-based  POW/MIA  organizations  into  the  new  Defense  POW/MIA 
Office.    Consolidated  into  this  new  Defense  Field  Activity  are  the  OSD  office 
of  POW/MIA  Affairs,  the  former  DIA  Special  Office  for  POW/MIAs,  the  U.S. 
Army's  Task  Force  Russia,  including  its  temporary  duty  personnel  in  Moscow, 
and  the  Central  Document  Office,  formerly  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Command,  Control,  and  Communications  and  intelligence.   The 
new  office,  headed  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  POW/MIA 
Affairs  will  report  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Regional  Security 
Affairs.    It  will  significantly  increase  DoD's  responsiveness  to  POW/MIA 
families,  as  called  for  in  the  Senate  Select  Committee  for  POW/MIA  Affairs 
final  report,  and  it  will  more  effectively  assist  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  in  achieving  the  goal  of  fullest  possible 
accounting  and  in  answering  long-standing  questions  from  the  Korean  and  Cold 
Wars. 

Finally,  let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  so  called  "1205"  document.   This 
document,  recently  discovered  in  Russian  archives,  alleged  the  Vietnamese  held 
over  600  more  prisoners  than  the  591  who  returned  at  Operation  Homecoming. 
Analysis  of  this  document  necessarily  must  be  open  ended.    New  information 
which  could  further  help  us  assess  its  credibility  could  come  to  light  from 
Russian  or  Vietnamese  archives  at  any  time.    Nevertheless,  intelligence  commu- 
nity analysts  believe  the  information  contained  in  the  document  regarding  U.S. 
POWs  and  the  number  of  Americans  held  by  the  Vietnamese  in  September  1972 
is  not  accurate.   While  portions  of  the  document  are  plausible,  evidence  in 
support  of  its  accuracy  is  far  outweighed  by  errors,  omissions  and 
propaganda  that  detract  from  its  credibility.    Nevertheless,  we  shall  continue  to 
investigate  this  and  any  other  information  we  turn  up. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity.    I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

KENNETH  M.  QUINN 

HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 

July  22,  1993 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
sub-committee  to  discuss  an  issue  of  great  importance  to  this 
Administration.   Assistant  Secretary  Lord  has  left  this  morning 
on  another  trip  to  Asia  with  Secretary  Christopher.   Otherwise 
he  would  be  here  himself.   I  am  pleased  to  represent  him,  and 
my  testimony  will  closely  parallel  what  he  reported  to  the 
Senate  yesterday. 

I  am  appearing  before  you  after  returning  from  a  trip  to 
Vietnam  with  the  Special  Presidential  Delegation  on  POW/MIA, 
which  was  jointly  led  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
Hershel  Gober,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord,  and 
Assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Lieutenant  General  Michael  Ryan.   We  were  joined  by 
representatives  of  America's  four  largest  veterans 
organizations,  who  were  invited  by  the  President.   We  were  also 
accompanied  by  our  Ambassador  to  Thailand,  David  Lambertson, 
and  a  dedicated,  expert  team  of  government  officials.   The 
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National  League  of  Families  was  invited  to  participate  but  due 
to  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  was  unable  to  send  a 
representative . 

Together  our  delegation  conveyed  to  the  Vietnamese 
officials  with  whom  we  met  one  central,  fundamental  message: 
The  President  is  determined  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  for  our  missing  men,  and  further  steps  in  improving 
US-Vietnamese  relations  can  come  only  if  there  is  new  and 
tangible  progress  on  POW/MIA. 

Our  trip  to  Vietnam  came  as  a  result  of  President  Clinton's 
decision  on  July  2nd  to  no  longer  block  other  countries' 
efforts  to  clear  Hanoi's  arrears  in  the  IMF.   The  President 
stressed  that  he  was  taking  this  step  in  recognition  of  what 
the  Vietnamese  have  done  so  far,  and  because  he  judged  it  would 
increase  POW/MIA  accounting.   At  the  same  time,  he  made  it 
absolutely  clear  that  there  could  be  no  further  improvement  in 
relations  between  the  US  and  Vietnam  if  additional  concrete 
results  on  POW/MIA  are  not  forthcoming.   Our  mission  was  to 
ensure  that  the  top  leadership  of  the  Vietnamese  government 
understood  this  message. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  report  to  you  today  that  we 
accomplished  that  mission. 
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While  in  Vietnam  we  met  with  Party  General  Secretary  Do 
Muoi,  Minister  of  Defense  Doan  Khue,  Acting  Foreign  Minister 
Tran  Quang  Co,  Vice  Foreign  Minister  Le  Mai,  and  Minister  of 
Interior  Bui  Thien  Ngo.   I  note  that  this  is  the  first  time  an 
official  U.S.  delegation  has  met  with  Vietnam's  Interior 
Minister,  who  is  responsible  for  domestic  security.   We  also 
had  a  very  productive  veterans  to  veterans  meeting  which  was 
chaired  on  the  Vietnamese  side  by  retired  General  Tran  Van 
Quang,  who  was  listed  as  the  author  of  the  much  publicized 
document  found  in  the  Russian  archives. 

In  each  meeting  our  delegation  emphasized  our  core  theme: 
progress  on  POW/MIA  accounting  is  our  central  interest  with 
Vietnam. 

Our  delegation  was  unigue  in  several  ways  --  and  all  of 
this  was  designed  to  accentuate  our  basic  message.   Deputy 
Secretary  Gober  and  Lt  .  General  Ryan  are  both  Vietnam  veterans 
who  have  been  closely  involved  in  the  POW/MIA  issue  for  a 
number  of  years.   Ambassador  Lord  was  involved  in  the 
negotiations  that  ended  the  war  and  led  to  the  return  of  ">°1  >''f 
our  POWs  in  1973.   Our  veterans  organizations'  leaders  --  John 
Sommer  of  the  American  Legion,  Allen  Kent  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Dave  Givans  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and 
Bob  Jones  of  AMVETS  --  have  long  had  deep  concern  for  this 
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issue  as  well.   Together  they  helped  ensure  that  this,  the 
highest  level  delegation  since  the  end  of  the  war,  clearly 
reflected  our  message  on  the  need  for  greater  progress  toward 
the  fullest  possible  accounting. 

As  part  of  the  preparation  for  our  meetings,  our  delegation 
visited  the  headquarters  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  Full 
Accounting  in  Hawaii,  where  we  were  briefed  by  Admiral  Charles 
Larson,  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  Pacific,  and  General  Tom 
Needham,  the  JTF-FA  Commander.   We  also  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  members  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  Detachment  in 
Hanoi  and  to  hear  in  detail  about  the  nature  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  I  speak  for  the  three  leaders  of  our 
delegation  and  for  the  veterans  organizations'  leaders  who 
accompanied  us,  when  I  say  how  profoundly  impressed  we  were  by 
the  hard  work,  determination  and  expertise  of  all  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Defense  Department  who  are  working  on  this  issue. 
They  are  displaying  profound  dedication  to  answering  the 
questions  about  the  fate  of  our  missing  men,  those  2,252  still 
unaccounted  for  who  were  lost  during  the  war.   Many  of  them 
face  hardship.   All  Americans  should  be  deeply  grateful  for 
their  efforts  and  the  answers  they  are  providing. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  General  John  Ves:  i 
who  has  served  with  such  great  distinction  as  the  President's 
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special  emissary  for  the  past  six  years  and  who  remains  a 
valued  advisor  on  this  issue.   We  consulted  with  the  General 
prior  to  the  trip  and  profited  from  his  advice  in  developing 
our  approach  to  the  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  we  are  confident  that 
President  Clinton's  message  was  clearly  and  unambiguously 
received.   We  outlined  the  four  areas  in  which  we  expect 
tangible  progress  on  an  urgent  basis: 

--  the  recovery  and  repatriation  of  American  remains; 

--  continued  resolution  of  the  92  discrepancy  cases  and 
continued  live  sighting  investigations; 

—  further  assistance  in  implementing  trilateral 
investigations  along  the  Vietnam-Lao  border;  and 

--  accelerated  efforts  to  provide  all  POW/MIA-related 
documents  that  can  give  us  answers  to  individual  cases. 

We  are  confident  that  Vietnam  understands  the  President's 
determination  to  see  tangible  progress  before  taking  further 
steps.   Deputy  Secretary  Gober  made  this  point,  conveying  to 
the  Vietnamese  the  importance  the  President  attaches  to  the 
views  of  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  have  served  in  our 
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armed  forces.   Lt .  General  Ryan  made  this  point,  representing 
the  involvement  in  the  POW/MIA  accounting  process  of  the 
active-duty  military,  many  of  whom  have  served  --  as  did 
General  Ryan  --  in  Vietnam.   And  Ambassador  Lord  made  this 
point,  conveying  the  message  that  the  full  weight  of  our 
diplomatic  and  foreign  policy  interests  are  in  support  of  this 
central  goal. 

Vietnam's  leaders  responded  by  stating  their  appreciation 
for  our  lifting  our  block  on  their  access  to  international 
financial  institutions.   And,  in  our  meetings,  the  top  leaders 
of  Vietnam  acknowledged  that  our  four  specific  areas  of  concern 
are  appropriate  and  pledged  their  best  efforts  to  increase 
POW/MIA  progress.   As  Party  General  Secretary  Do  Muoi  --  the 
most  senior  leader  --  told  us,  "President  Clinton  has 
demonstrated  good  will,  and  so  will  Vietnam."   President  Le  Due 
Anh  repeated  this  commitment  in  a  letter  to  President  Clinton, 
which  we  carried  back. 

However,  in  all  candor  I  must  tell  you  that  Hanoi's  leaders 
also  repeatedly  cautioned  that  they  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
make  any  breakthroughs  in  discovering  large  numbers  of  new 
remains  or  documents.   They  maintain  that  all  the  necessary 
mechanisms  are  in  place  and  that  further  progress  will  be 
incremental . 
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Now,  let  me  be  the  first  to  point  out  that  although  the 
assurances  from  Vietnam's  leaders  are  positive  signs,  they  are 
merely  words.   It  is  now  up  to  the  Vietnamese  to  produce 
results.   They  know  that  nothing  further  can  happen  in 
U . S . -Vietnamese  relations  without  more  real  progress. 

We  did  address  some  other  topics  during  our  visit  which  are 
directly  related  to  the  POW/MIA  issue  and  humanitarian  themes. 
In  an  effort  to  address  Vietnamese  concerns  about  their  wartime 
losses,  we  turned  over  to  the  Joint  Archive  Center  the  first 
portion  of  about  three  million  pages  of  documents  we  captured 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  during  the  war. 
Vietnamese  officials  expressed  great  appreciation  for  this 
information  which  they  said  would  help  them  in  working  with 
their  people  to  meet  our  MIA  goals. 

To  support  American  citizens,  particularly  the  families  of 
our  missing  and  the  Vietnam  veterans  who  have  been  invited  by 
the  Vietnamese  government  to  go  to  Vietnam,  and  to  facilitate 
and  further  strengthen  our  POW/MIA  effort  there,  we  proposed 
sending  three  State  Department  personnel  to  Hanoi  on  a 
temporary  basis  to  work  closely  with  our  Joint  Task  Force 
personnel.   Those  officers  will  free  up  the  Joint  Task  Force  to 
concentrate  exclusively  on  POW/MIA  accounting. 
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Let  me  emphasize  that  this  temporary  arrangement  does  not 
represent  any  change  in  U . S . -Vietnamese  relations.   We  are  not 
opening  a  diplomatic  mission  in  Hanoi.   We  are  not  establishing 
a  U.S.  interests  section  there.   What  we  are  doing  is 
strengthening  our  efforts  to  find  the  answers  for  the  families 
of  our  missing  men. 

We  also  sought  to  emphasize  the  importance  we  attach  to 
equal  treatment  of  veterans  from  all  sides.   We  had  a 
particular  opportunity  to  highlight  this  during  our  travel  to 
southern  Vietnam  when  we  visited  a  special  project  for 
handicapped  veterans.   For  over  an  hour  we  were  with  more  than 
one  hundred  amputees  who  were  receiving  prostheses  for  the 
first  time.   They  were  the  first  of  close  to  a  thousand  men  who 
will  receive  such  assistance,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are 
veterans  of  the  former  South  Vietnamese  Army.   It  was  a 
tremendously  emotional  moment  for  all  of  us,  especially  the 
veterans  in  our  group,  as  we  helped  these  disabled  soldiers 
strap  on  their  prosthetic  devices  for  the  first  time. 

This  project  is  possible  due  to  the  inspired  efforts  of  Mr. 
Tran  Van  Ca ,  a  Vietnamese  American  who  has  raised  considerable 
money  to  finance  it.   The  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  has  assisted  his  work  through  significant  funds. 
The  Disabled  American  Veterans  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
making  this  project  a  reality  and  deserves  special 
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commendation.   This  enterprise  is  a  tangible  manifestation  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  those  who  were  our  allies  during  the  war. 

We  also  visited  the  Amerasian  Transit  Center  which 
processes  the  young  Vietnamese  men  and  women  to  whom  we  feel  a 
special  commitment  for  their  movement  to  the  United  States. 

Our  delegation  raised  forcefully  the  issue  of  human  rights, 
emphasizing  the  importance  President  Clinton  and  the  American 
people  give  to  this  issue.   Vietnamese  officials  indicated  they 
have  an  open  attitude  to  discussing  human  rights  along  with 
other  subjects.   Our  exchanges  included  our  reguest  for  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  conscience,  as  well  as  for  access 
to  Americans  incarcerated  in  Vietnam. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate  the  central 
mission  of  our  delegation  --  to  convey  to  the  leadership  of 
Vietnam  President  Clinton's  commitment  to  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  for  our  men.   We  must  have  further  tangible  progress 
on  this  matter  before  any  further  steps  can  be  taken  in 
improving  US-Vietnamese  relations.   Our  message  was  stated 
clearly  by  Deputy  Secretary  Gober .   By  Ambassador  Lord.   By 
General  Ryan.   By  John  Sommer  of  the  American  Legion.   By  Allen 
Kent  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.   By  David  Givans  of  '-tip 
Disabled  American  Veterans.   And  by  Robert  Jones  of  AmVets. 
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Our  delegation  is  confident  that  this  message  has  been 
received  and  fully  understood  by  the  Vietnamese.   We  must  now 
judge  how  they  respond.   We  all  look  forward  to  seeing  Hanoi 
translate  its  commitments  into  real  progress.   The  families  of 
our  missing  deserve  no  less.   Our  President  will  be  satisfied 
with  no  less. 

Thank  You,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  the 
guestions  of  your  sub-committee. 
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COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF.  U.S.  PACIFIC  COMMAND 

(USCINCPAC) 

CAMP  KM.  SMrTH.  HAWAII  9686 1 -5025 

REPORT  OF  INVESTIGATION 
(CASE  #02-93) 


AUTHORITY:   On  5  April  1993  Lieutenant  General  Harold  T. 
Fields,  Jr.,  directed  the  Deputy  Inspectors  General,  COL  Henly 
E.  Reed  and  Col  Donald  K.  Grandia,  to  investigate  alleged 
improper  destruction  of  classified/sensitive  documents  by 
personnel  assigned  to  Joint  Task  Force-Full  Accounting  (JTF-FA) 
in  Bangkok,  Thailand.   (EXHIBIT  A) 

BACKGROUND:   This  investigation  was  directed  as  a  result  of  a 
29  March  1993  meeting  at  the  Pentagon  between  Ms.  Ann  Mills 
Griffith,  Executive  Director,  National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  General 
Colin  Powell,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.   Ms.  Griffith 
requested  an  Inspector  General  investigation  to  determine  what 
records  were  shredded  and  why. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  ALLEGATION 

1.   Allegation: 

a.   Chronology  of  Events: 

(1)  20  February  1992  -  Memorandum,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Command,  Control,  Communications,  and 
Intelligence,  Subject:   Security  Classification  of  DoD  POW/MIA 
Information  (revised  security  classification  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  POW/MIA  information  that  can  be  disclosed  routinely) . 
(EXHIBIT  B) 

(2)  22.   July  1992  -  Presidential  Executive  Order  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Memorandum,  Subject:   Expeditious 
Declassification  and  Release  of  POW/MIA  Materials  (directs 
further  declassification  of  documents,  files,  and  materials). 
(EXHIBIT  C) 

(3)  29  July  1992  -  Memorandum,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Command,  Control,  Communications,  and  Intelligence, 
Subject:   Declassification  of  Vietnam-era  POW/MIA  Information 
(expanded  Central  Documentation  Office  (CDO) ;  directs  the 
materials  forwarded  to  CDO  be  provided  to  Senate  Select 
Committee  for  POW/MIA,  and  further  amplifies  declassification 
guidance) .   (EXHIBIT  D) 

(4)  30  July  1992  -  Message  and  facsimile  (FAX) , 
Commander,  Joint  Task  Force-Full  Accounting,  Subject: 
Declassification  Guidance  (amplifies  declassification  guidance, 
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with  the  bottom  line  of  "We  are  to  declassify  all  JTF-FA/JCRC 
originated  documents.").   (EXHIBIT  E) 


(5)  2.   February 
Task  Force-Full  Account 
Task  Force-Full  Account 
for  Classified  Holdings 
holdings  to  retain  only 
perform  assigned  tasks; 
to  JTF-FA  Headquarters 
the  need  for  duplicate 
Detachment) .   (EXHIBIT 


1993~-  Memorandum,  from  Commander,  Joint 
ing,  to  Commander,  Detachment  1,  Joint 
ing,  Subject:   Declassification  Guidance 
(directs  a  review  of  all  classified 
those  documents  absolutely  necessary  to 
all  others  to  be  destroyed  or  returned 
for  retention/disposition;  eliminates 
copies  of  documents  held  by  the 
F) 


(6)  il  February  1993  -  Detachment  1  ships  one  box  with 
32  inches  of  Refugee  Reports  (years  1979  to  1983)  taken  at 
camps  in  Singapore,  Philippines,  Malaysia,  Thailand,  Indonesia 
and  Hong  Kong.   Box  arrives  at  HQ,  JTF-FA  on  30  March  1993. 
(EXHIBIT  G) 

(7)  1£  February  1993  -  FAX  message  from  Michael  Janich, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Detachment  1  Commander,  to  CDR  Dale 
Hays,  J2 ,  JTF-FA,  Subject:   Request  for  Input  Concerning  Det  1 
File  Disposition  (informs  J2  of  declassification  status  and 
proposed  disposition  of  files:   "Objective  in  shipping  these 
files  to  you  is  not  to  rid  ourselves  of  them,  but  to  allow  you 
the  opportunity  to  ensure  that  JTF-FA' s  master  files  are 
complete.").   (EXHIBIT  H) 

(8)  2_1  February  1993  -  Mr.  Garnett  Bell,  Special 
Assistant  to  Commander,  JTF-FA,  hires  Mrs.  Sally  Janich  as 
Files  Clerk,  with  initial  primary  duty  to  review  refugee 
reports  to  be  declassified,  copied,  and  retained. 

2  5  February  1993  -  FAX  message  from  CDR  Hays  tc 

ind  Mr.  JanicT 
(response  to  19  February  FAX) ,  intorming  Det  l  "Do  not  yet 
forward  the  files  to  Hawaii.   I  will  sit  down  with  Mike  and  do 
an  on-site  review  .  .  .  intent  is  to  destroy  as  much  there  at 
your  end  and  minimize  the  amount  of  material  to  be  shipped  back 
to  Hawaii."   (EXHIBIT  I) 


(11)  24-26  March  1993  -  CDR  Hays  arrives  and  begins 
review  of  records  and  destruction  of  files. 


complete. 


(12)  26.  March  1993  -  Shredding  of  documents  is 
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b.   Testimonial  Evidence: 

(1)  CDR  Dale  £  Hays.  USN.  J2  .  JTF-FA 

(a)  CDR  Hays  stated  that  MG  Thomas  H.  Needham, 
Commander  of  the  Joint  Task  Force,  gave  him  direction  to  go  a 
step  further  in  the  declassification  memorandums  and  directives 
issued  by  JCS.   He  was  directed  to  declassify  virtually 
everything  in  the  JTF-FA.   This  guidance  was  issued  in  July 
1992  to  all  the  Detachments  by  message  and  by  FAX  (EXHIBIT  E) . 
The  guidance  was  further  amplified  in  a  2  February  1993 
memorandum  issued  by  MG  Needham  to  the  Detachment  1  Commander, 
with  specific  instructions  to  reduce  the  documents  to  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  perform  assigned  tasks  (EXHIBIT  F) . 
CDR  Hays  added  that  Detachment  1  in  Bangkok  had  very  limited 
space  and,  even  after  the  documents  were  declassified,  they 
would  still  have  a  storage  problem.   He  stated,  "It  was 
basically  not  useful  to  the  mission;  it  was  not  mission- 
essential  information  at  this  point.   The  General,  ay 
cocuiander,  and  ^^^mBHHBHimmA  saY  'We  need  to  get  rid 
of  this,  because  it's  just  taking  up  space,  and  it's  not  of  no 
use  to  my  mission  here  at  Det  1.'"   (EXHIBIT  K-l,  pgs  9,  26, 
11-12) 

(b)  CDR  Hays  testified  that,  "We  had  planned  to 
have  the  Det  send  to  the  headquarters  documents  so  that  we 
could  review  them.   To  help  them  out  the  General  and  I  agreed 
that  maybe  one  course  of  action  would  be  for  the  Det  to  send  us 
documents  back,  we  can  review  them,  if  we  already  have  them  we 
would  discard  them  at  that  time."   He  continued  on  to  say  the 
Detachment  did  ship  one  box  back,  but  it  was  decided  to  stop 
that  process  because  of  the  bulk  and  the  expense.   "Another 
alternative  way  was  for  someone  from  the  JTF  to  go  out  there 
and  review  the  files  on-hand  and  to  assist  the  Det  in 
identifying  duplicate  information  .  .  .  ."   In  recall  testimony 
CDR  Hays  stated  that  the  Commander,  Joint  Task  Force  Full 
Accounting  made  the  decision  to  have  him  review  the  files  while 
he  was  in  Bangkok  and  destroy  what  was  not  needed  back  in 
Hawaii.   (EXHIBIT  K-l,  pgs  12-13,  &  Rll) 

(c)  CDR  Hays  arrived  at  Det  1  on  24  March  1993  and 
spent  parts  of  three  days  reviewing  the  files.   He  stated,  "By 
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the  time  I  arrived  at  Det  1,  [they]  had  already  done  an  amount 
of  house  cleaning,  ....   They  had  already  gone  through  the 
files  themselves  and  identified  certain  material  that  was 
extraneous  or  of  no  certain— value-to  destroy.   So  by  th«  time  I 
got  there,  as  I  said  99  percent  of  the  information  that  I 
identified  for  destruction  was  the  refugee  reports  .  .  .  . "   He 
further  stated  the  reports  were  contained  in  two  separate 
safes,  but  was  less  than  four  complete  safe  drawers  full. 
"There  was  two  individual  safes  sitting  side  by  side,  but 
several  of  the  drawers  were  empty  or  had  just  four  to  five 
inches  of  information  .  .  .  ."   (EXHIBIT  K-l,  pg  19) 

(d)  He  described  the  review  he  performed  on  24,  25, 
and  26  March  1993  as  "very  methodical,  very  structured  and  a 
very  slow  pace  .  .  .  Each  one  you  look  at,  if  I  saw  the 
evaluation  and  the  report  together,  identified  it  to  be 
destroyed".   If  he  could  not  find  the  corresponding  evaluation, 
he  wrote  the  number  down  and  saved  the  report  for  return  to 
Hawaii.   If  the  report  lacked  the  evaluation,  "It  .  .  .  could 
mean  that  the  evaluation  was  improperly  misplaced,  or  that  the 
report  has  never  been  fully  evaluated."   CDR  Hays  estimated  he 
found  and  saved  roughly  a  hundred  reports  that  he  was  not  sure 
there  was  an  evaluation  on  or  that  needed  further  checking  to 
ensure  it  was  a  duplicate  report.   Additionally,  he  stated  that 
during  his  page-by-page  review,  he  saw  less  than  a  dozen 
reports  with  hand-written  annotations  in  the  margins;  these 
were  very  short,  clipped  and  mostly  cross-reference  notes.   He 
stated,  ".  .  .1  didn't  see  any  kind  of  substantive  comments  on 
any  of  the  pages  that  I  looked  at."   (EXHIBIT  K-l,  pgs  15-16) 

(e)  CDR  Hays  testified  that  the  shredding  started 
on  Thursday,  25  March,  after  necessary  arrangemen^s^tousea^ 
shredder  had  been  made  with  Embassy  personnel  by 2       £2 

Hand  was  probably  completed  sometime  late  Friday 
evening.   The  shredding  took  place  at  two  locations  because  the 
large  shredder  on  the  roof  broke  down  and  another  shredder  was 
borrowed  from  the  Regional  Security  Office  (RSO) .   (EXHIBIT 
K-l,  pgs  21-23,  39-42) 

(f)  He  stated  that  when  he  arrived  Mr.  Bell  had 
already  begun  a  big  review  on  a  number  of  the  files,  assisted 
by  SiBHBffSMBBSKSiBL  andffl  Bie  knew  they  had  done 
this  because  the  files  wereTaggea^^Th  a  yellow  sticky  tab 
narked  "done."   CDR  Hays  testified  thatWH^HHH^  commented 
the  review  methodology  sounded  like  a  good  way  to  do  it  and 
that  Mr.  Bell  visited  the  office  on  three  occasions  where  CDR 
nays  was  conducting  the  review  and  commented  that  it  looked 
like  boring  and  tedious  work.   He  continued  to  state  that  Mr. 
Bell  did  not  object  tc  the  shredding  of  documents  until  he  had 
received  his  tasking  letter  from  MG  Needham.   CDR  Hays  stated 
that  Mr.  Bell  expressed  his  displeasure  and  was  confus-ed  as  to 
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how  he  could  complete  the  tasking  given  him  by  MG  Needham. 
(EXHIBIT  K-l,  pgs  27-28,  33,  40,  50  &  EXHIBIT  L) 

(g)  CDR  Hays  stated  xepeatedly  during  the  interview 
that  99  percent  of  the  documents  destroyed  were  duplicate 
refugee  reports  that  had  beenjjrev^usWscreened  by  Mr.  Bell, 
yQgggEgUBBKMESKBBKUSMSUUBH.   and  J  ^  The  other  1  percent 

of  documents  was  message  tratric  tnat  dealt  with  technical 
discussions  and  other  State  Department  messages.   (EXHIBIT  K-l, 
pgs  24,  28-29  &  EXHIBIT  O) 
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THIS  SECTION  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  INVESTIGATION 

IS  REDACTED  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE 

INDIVIDUAL  INTERVIEWED  TO  PROTECT 

HIS/HER  PRIVACY. 


(3)  G£12  Michael  D^  Janich.  Casualty  Resolution 
Technician.  Pet  1.  JTF-FA 

(a)  Mr.  Janich  testified  thatfl  —had 

given  him  the  fundamental  responsibility  for  the  reviel^nd 
destruction  of  the  files  and  confirmed  that  basic  guidance  was 
issued  in  the  2  February  199  3  letter  from  the  Commander, 
JTF-FA.   He  stated  that  "...  the  best  way  to  do  it  would  be 
to  review  the  documents  first;  provide  a  summary  of  .  .  .  the 
documents  .  .  .  to  J2,  because  J2  is  going  to  be  the  repository 
for  .  .  .  all  documents;  and  then  allow  J2  the  option  of 
deciding  the  disposition  for  each  of  the  categories  of  files." 
After  completion  of  his  review,  Mr.  Janich  sent  a  FAX  to  CDR 
Hays  informing  him  of  the  various  types  of  files  maintained  and 
the  suggested  disposition  for  them.   (EXHIBIT  H)   He  further 
contended  that,  "My  primary  idea  was  to  try  and  forward  as  much 
of  the  files  back  to  J2  as  possible  because  the  bulk,  of  our 
holdings  was  refugee  interview  reports."   He  added  that  JTF 
Headquarters  maintained  the  originals  and  the  Detachment  had 
copies.   These  reports  were  kept  in  the  safes  in  six  file 
drawers.   (EXHIBIT  K-3 ,  pgs  3,  6-7,  21) 

(b)  He  stated  "Immediately  after  I  received  the 
letter  [3  Feb  by  FAX]  I  informed  Mr.  Bell  what  the  contents  of 
the  letter,  the  direction  that  I  had  received  so  that  he  would 
be  aware  of  what  was  going  to  happen  to  the  files  and  he  could 
take  action  to  extract  anything  that  he  would  need,  prior  to 
either  the  forwarding  or  the  destruction  of  the  files."   Mr. 
Janich  contended  Mr.  Bell  seemed  disappointed  but  resigned  to 
the  fact  it  would  happen  and  implied  to  him  it  would  cripple 
his  analytical  effort.   ".  .  .he  would  no  longer  be  allowed 
access  to  the  files  .  .  .  where  he  could  just  sit  there  and 
leaf  through  and  read  through  things  and  re-evaluate  things." 
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However,  regarding  the  refugee  interview  files,  he  further 
stated  that,  ".  .  .  it's  primarily  just  a  convenience  of  havinc 
them  readily  accessible."  Mr.  Janich  informed 
that  Mr.  Bell  was  disappointed  and  was  told  to  continue ^with 
the  review  and  if  Mr.  Bell  had  "...  any  strenuous  objections 
he  should  address  those  directly  with  VMHBnMA"   He 
was  not  aware  if  any  objections  were  made  by  Mr.  Bell  toP 
(EXHIBIT  K-3,  pgs  3,  37-38) 

(c)  Mr.  Janich  contended  Mr.  Bell  had  used  the 
files  "almost  on  a  daily  basis"  to  help  prepare  team  leaders 
going  into  Vietnam.  'He  testified  that,  when  he  did  his  review 
of  the  documents,  he  followed  through  on  the  instructions  in 
the  2  February  letter  and,  at  the  same  time,  "...  based  on  my 
understanding  of  Mr.  Bell's  job  and  to  help  him  out  as  well. 
So,  going  through  the  documents,  if  I  saw  something  in  there  . 
file  or  else  I  would  give  Mr.  Bell  the  option  of  getting  a  copy 
of  it  or  keeping  the  original."   He  stated  he  gave  Mr.  Bell  a 
folder  of  documents  two  to  three  inches  thick.   Additionally, 
Mr.  Janich  stated^BBBBkwas  going  through  the  files,  pulling 
out  things  that  were  significant  for  Mr.  Bell's  use,  since  he 
would  no  longer  have  access  to  the  files.   She  was  reviewing 
the  files  on  Mr.  Bell's  behalf  after  he  had  given  her  guidance 
on  what  to  look  for,  "...  basically,  things  that  were 
interesting  or  might  have  a  possib^e^correlat^n  that  he  could 
use  in  his  own  analysis.   And  when^  J arrived,  he  was 
assisting  my  wife  in  that  action.   So  for  approximately  a  week 
and  a  half  prior  to  Commander  Hays's  arrival ,  V^DBBEPBB  was 
helping  extract  information  from  the  files  and  declassify  it 
for  Mr.  Bell's  use."   (EXHIBIT  K-3,  pgs  9,  15,  26,  43-44) 

(d)  Mr.  Janich  contended  his  review  lasted  2  weeks 
and,  when  done,  he  had  separated  out  the  files  he  needed 
guidance  on  from  CDR  Hays.   He  described  those  files  as 
documents  pertaining  to:   activists;  memorandums  of 
understanding  between  JTF-FA  and  DIA;  investigations  conducted 
in  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia;  excavations  of  suspected  burial 
sites  and  crash  sites;  and  visits  made  by  U.S.  officials  as 
well  as  visits  made  by  Vietnamese,  Laotian,  and  Cambodian 
officials.   He  testified  "I  had  those  separated  aside  so  that 
when  he  and  I  sat  down  together,  I  could  tell  him  what 
reservations  I  had  about  that  particular  category  of  documents 
and  why  I  recommended  a  certain  type  of  disposition."   This  was 
done  and  ".  '.  .  the  documents  that  he  identified,  or  concurred 
with  my  suggestion  to  forward  back  to  Headquarters,  primarily 
included  files  on  POW/MIA  activists;  private  citizens  who  were 
involved  in  independent  efforts  to  search  for  POW/MIA 
information;  scanners,  people  who  take  advantage  of  family 
members  .  .  .  significant  cases  .  .  .  collections  of  various 
types  of  collateral  information  .  .  .  . "  (EXHIBIT  K-3,  pgs  9, 
14,  16,  22-23  &  EXHIBIT  M) 
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(e)  In  early  February,  Mr.  Janich  asked  Mr.  Bell  if 
there  were  any  files  that  he  no  longer  needed.   Mr.  Bell 
informed  him  that  he  no  long_er  needed  the  refugee  reports  from 
1979  to  1983,  since  he  had  extracted  all  the  information  he 
needed.   These  files  were  shipped  on  11  February  1993  to 
Headquarters  JTF-FA.   (EXHIBIT  G)   He  stated  that  he  received  a 
FAX  (25  Feb.)  from  CDR  Hays,  informing  him  that  CDR  Hays  would 
come  out  personally  and  do  a  final  review.   "I  think  what  he 
[Hays]  was  trying  to  avoid  was,  we  would  ship  all  the  files 
back  there  and  they  would  have  to  go  through  a  large  review 
process  there."   Mr..  Janich  contended  that  he  believed  what  CDR 
Hays  wanted  to  do  was  review  the  files  in  Hawaii  for  gaps  or 
missing  documents  then  come  to  Bangkok,  do  a  review  for  the 
missing  documents  and  then  the  remainder,  which  were  guaranteed 
to  be  duplicates,  could  be  destroyed.   (EXHIBIT  K-3,  pgs  10, 
13-14  &  EXHIBIT  I) 


(f)  He  stated  that,  when  CDR  Hays  arrived  and 
review  of  the  refugee  reports ,  he  " .  .  . 
IB  and  HE         Ban  additional  bit  of  direction 

conrirminatna^ues 


started  his  review  of  the  refugee  reports,  he  "  .  .  .  gave  Sfe* 

. ng  that  files  existed  back  at  Headquarters  was  that  if, 
an  analyst  had  already  made  an  evaluation  of  a  refugee 
interview  report,  then  it's  a  clear  indication  that  file  made 
it  back  and  was  included  in  the  files  .  .  .  ."   He  further 
testified  that  at  "CDR  Hays'  suggestion  was,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Bell,  to  go  through  on  anything  that  was  correlated  by 
analysts  to  an  active  case,  to  remove  that  for  Mr.  Bell'r  •::: 
and  to  be  declassified  and  he  could  set  up  an  unclassified  file 
system  for  his  own  analysis,  or  for  his  own  reference  later 
on."   Mr.  Janich  agreed  that  the  review  by  CDR  Hays  was  well 
thought  out  and  organized.   (EXHIBIT  K-3,  pgs  16-18) 

(g)  Mr.  Janich  indicated  that  probably  only  2  or  3 
percent  of  the  refugee  reports  had  marginal  notes  and  most  of 
them  were  made  by  Mr.  Bell.   He  stated  that  they  did  not  provide 
additional  information  that  was  not  included  in  the  basic 
report,  but  were  just  conclusions  or  suspicions  of  Mr.  Bell. 
(EXHIBIT  K-3,  pg  19) 

(h)  Mr.  Janich  testified,  "The  primary  objective 
during  CDR  Hays'  presence  was  to  ensure  that  he  was  able  to 
review  all  of  the  files  to  make  sure  that  the  files  that  were 
identified  for  destruction  were,  in  fact,  duplicates  of  what 
already  existed  back  in  Hawaii."   He  stated  the  coordination 
for  the  use  of  shredders  was  all  done  by  |  ^  and  he 

helped  carry  the  boxes  of  documents.   (EXHIBIT  K-3,  pgs  29-30) 

(i)  When  asked  if  he  believed  any  information  was 
lost  by  the  shredding  of  documents  in  Bangkok,  Mr.  Janich 
responded,  "I  don't  think  that  information  was  lost,  I_think  it 
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was  just  convenience  .  .  .  primarily  Mr.  Bell  .  .  .  the  only 
thing  that  I  can  see  that  would've  been  the  small  amount  of 
marginal  notes  .  .  .  And  those  should' ve_ been  extracted  in  the 
review  .  .  .  ^■■■■■■■■■^1  fr'   He  concluded'- by 

stating  that  no  information  ot^s^gn^T^arvt  value  was  lost,  but 
there  might  have  been  some  inter-office  memos  lost.   (EXHIBIT 
K-3,  pgs  35-36,  45) 

(4)  MG  Thomas  H.  Needham.  USA,  Commander,  JTF-FA 

(a)  MG  Needham  testified  that  when  he  assumed 
command  of  Joint  Task  Force-Full  Accounting  in  February  1992, 
the  mission  of  Detachment  1  in  Bangkok  was  changing  because  of 
the  formation  of  permanent  detachments  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.   This  mission  change  from  investigative  work-in 
Vietnam  to  logistics  and  administrative  operations  in  support 
of  the  new  detachments  and  the  completion  of  team-leader 
preparation  in  Hawaii  reduced  the  requirement  for  documents 
held  in  Bangkok.   (EXHIBIT  K-4 ,  pgs  2-3) 


(b)  He  told  the  VIHHHBBI^HHHMBHM  that, 
".  .  .  I  wanted  something  done.   And  I  wanted  the  stuff 
declassified  because  he  had  all  these  safes  with  all  this 
classified  stuff  .  .  .  And  I  got  a  bunch  of  excuses  and  a  bunch 
of  reasons  why  it  wasn't  moving  .  .  .  first  it  was  we  don't 
have  the  expertise,  secondly,  we  haven't  the  people."   As  a 
result,  MG  Needham  stated  that  he  ".  .  .  got  pretty  specific  in 
the  instructions."  These  instructions  included,  "Okay,  this  is 
what  I  want  you  to  do:   Get  your  people  and  go  through  the 
document  .  .  .  Declassify  what  you  can,  find  out  what  you  need 
to  keep,  and  if  you  don't  need^^^e^hercre^rid  of  it  or  send 
it  back  here  .  .  .  Then  he  |  ^came  back  to  me 
and  said  'I  still  can't  gather  it,  I  got  some  gray  areas.'   And 
I  said  'Okay  I'll  bring  the  J2  over,  and  you  guys  go  through  it 
with  the  J2 ,  and  we'll  decide  what  we're  going  to  get  rid  of, 
and  we'll  decide  what  we're  going  to  bring  back.'"   (EXHIBIT 
K-4,  pgs  R2-R3) 

(c)  MG  Needham  believed  it  was| 
responsibility  to  perform  the  review  and  declassification  in 
Bangkok.   He  said,  "No,"  to  shipping  the  documents  to  Hawaii  for 
the  JTF-FA  staff  to  do  the  work.   He  testified,  ".  .  .  I  gave 
him  the  mission  because  they  were  the  guys  [Bell,  ^■■■HL 
^■■■■■■■■h  that  knew  what  was  in  the  documents,  they 
were  the  guys  who  were  there;  they  would  be  most  knowledgeable. 
So  if  I  brought  everything  back  here,  I  felt  I  would  be  accused 
of  getting  rid  of  stuff  back  here,  without  them  reviewing  it." 
MG  Needham  further  stated  that  he  was  informed  that  they  had 
conducted  the  review  and  no  one  brought  any  problem  to  his 
attention.   (EXHIBIT  K-4,  pgs  R3-R4) 
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(d)  Hetes^^f^dtha^he  discussed  the  shredding  of 
documents  with  J  Bon  Wednesday  night, 

7  April.   He  gave  theB  |^short  back-brief  but  did  not 

think  it  appropriate  tc^d^cuss^rfc  in  detail  because  of-the 
impending  investigation.   (EXHIBIT  K-4 ,  pg  8) 

(eJMGNeedhamstated  he  met  with  Mr.  Bell  in  the 
presence  of  I  m°n  26   Marcn  and  issued  Mr.  Bell  a 

letter  taskingrmr^o^rocuson  case  studies  for  the  next  4 
months,  and  Mr.  Bell  did  not  mention  the  destruction  of  the 
documents.   He  testified  that  on  the  way  to  the  airport 
Saturday  morning,  27* March,  CDR  Hays  informed  him  that  Mr.  Bell 
had  a  problem  with  the  destruction  of  documents  after  he  was 
issued  his  letter  of  instruction  late  morning,  26  March.   He 
further  stated  this  was  the  first  he  [MG  Needham]  became  aware 
someone  had  a  problem  with  the  shredding  of  documents.   He 
stated  that,  as  of  26  April  1993,  Mr.  Bell  had  yet  to  discuss 
with  him  the  destruction  of  refugee  reports  at  Detachment  1  in 
Bangkok.   He  further  stated,  "To  my  knowledge  everything  that 
was  destroyed  in  Bangkok  either  had  no  utility  to  this 
operation  or  we  had  all  the  information  back  here  in  Hawaii." 
(EXHIBIT  K-4,  pgs  6-7  &  EXHIBIT  L) 

(5)  GM14  Garnett  E.  Bell.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Commander.  JTF-FA 

(a)  Mr.  Bell  testified  that  the  bulk  of  the  files 
held  by  Detachment  1  in  Bangkok  was  refugee  reports.   He  was 
not  sure,  but  he  believed  some  of  them  may  have  dated  back  to 
1975  when  there  was  no  formal  refugee  program.   He  stated  he 
believed  that,  with  changes  in  headquarters  and  office 
locations,  the  files  had  been  moved  many  times  over  the  years 
from  Nakhon  Phanom,  U-Tapao,  Bangkok,  Thailand,  and  Hanoi  and 
Saigon,  Vietnam,  and  some  were  shipped  back  to  Hawaii  8  months 
ago.   He  described  the  other  files  held  by  the  Detachment  as 
" .  .  .  incidents  [reports],  .  .  .  lead  sheets,  .  .  .  investi- 
gation of  the  cases  in  Vietnam  beginning  back  in  September 
'88  .  .  .  technical  meetings  that  go  back  to  1982,  visits  to 
Vietnam,  crash  site  visits,  surveys,  excavations  in  Vietnam  and 
Laos,  and  also  visits  by  Vietnamese,  Lao  and  Cambodian 
officials  to  our  country  .  .  .  FAXs  from  the  detach- 
ments .  .  .  documents  from  the  DIA  and  Stoney  Beach  teams, 
intelligence  reports  on  live  sightings,  remains,  crash  sites, 
documents  from  the  Orderly  Departure  Program  .  .  .  The  bulk 
would  be  refugee  reports."   He  stated  that  the  files  were 
maintained  in  two  four-drawer  safes  and  was  not  sure  what  was 
shipped  to  Hawaii  and  what  was  destroyed.   In  recall  testimony 
Mr.  Bell  continued  to  insist  that  the  Detachment  held  documents 
that  dated  back  to  the  early  seventies  even  though  physical 
inventories  and  testimony  indicated  otherwise.   (EXHIBIT  K-5, 
pgs  3-6,  R12-R14) 
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(b)  Mr.  Bell  contended  he  used  the  refugee  reports 
at  least  several  times  a  week  to  provide  the  teams  with 
background  information  prior- to  deployment  into  a  particular 
province  in  Vietnam.   Additionally,  the  reports  were  used  by 
Stoney  Beach  personnel  once  a  month,  and  the  investigation 
teams  coming  out  of  Hawaii  used  them  every  two  months  because 
".  .  .  they'll  either  have  forgotten  something  or  they  just 
couldn't  find  it  back  there."   During  recall  testimony,  when 
Mr.  Bell  was  informed  that  the  investigators  had  sworn 
testimony  that  indicated  the  last  time  that  Stoney  Beach 
personnel  used  the  reports  was  a  year  ago,  he  stated,  "That 
could  be,  because  I've  been  real  busy,  you  know.   When  I  say 
'all  the  time,'  maybe  that  was  a  term  I  used  too  loosely."   He 
further  contended  that  he  did  not  use  the  reports  while-  he  was 
TDY  and  that  could  explain  why  the  safe  checksheets  showed  that 
the  safes  were  not  opened  for  extended  periods.   (EXHIBIT  K-5, 
pgs  5-6,  R15,  R16) 


(c)  Mr.  Bell  stated  that  he  volunteered  his  file 
clerk  to  declassify  the  refugee  reports,  as  he  wanted  to  move 
them  into  his  office.   He  testified,  "When  General  Needham  came 
over  here,  I  talked  to  him  about  it  and  expressed  my  desire  to 
keep  the  files.  He  indicated  to  me  that  I  should  see  CDR 
Hays  .  .  .  I  went  to  see  CDRJfays  about  the  files,  CDR- Hays 
said  it  was  ■  fcha^wantedthese  files 

destroyed.   solwen^Dack  to J  Bfend  he  said 

that  wasn't  correct."   Mr.  BeUcontende^natne  expressed  his 
desires^to  keep  the  refugee  reports  to  MG  Needham ,J| 

^and  CDR  Hays  but  was  given  the  run-arouna^^In 
^eca^^Testimony,  Mr.  Bell  was  asked  to  discuss  the  conflict  in 
testimony  regarding  his  conversation  with  MG  Needham  regarding 
the  files.   Mr.  Bell  again  testified  that,  "I  went  to  General 
Needham  over  in^  (^"office,  and  I  said,  'You 

want  me  to  assessthesecase^fTTes  and,  you're  aware  that  they 
are  now  shredding  all  the  files.  /_He_  said,  'Yes,  I'm  aware  of 
that.'   And  if  I'm  not  mistaken, ^|  Dbas  standing 

there,  but  he  may  not  have  been,  I'm  not  sure^^^^XHIBIT  K-5, 
pgs  8,  9,  13,  R18-R19) 

l^^^dlTodeclassify  and  save  files,  Mr.  Bell  stated 
he  told  |         Hto  concentrate  on  the  Vietnam  reports  dated 

prior  tcT^JB^^^^^PInt  through  and  identified  reports  with  a 
yellow  sticker  and  she  continued  on  using  her  own  judgment 
based  on  the  ones  that  Mr^Be^^iadBaarked  prior  to  going  TDY. 
Mr.  Bell  confirmed  that^B  Jfcame  in  and  assistedl^^ 

WHK  in  the  review  o  f  ^ne^filesT^Mr .  Bell  was  unsure  of  how 
many  refugee  reports  were  retained  but  believed  that  they  kept 
several  hundred  or  a  drawer  full.   Additionally,  in  recall 
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testimony  Mr.  Bell  stated  he  started  reviewing  the  refugee 
reports  for  his  retention  in  May  1992.   (EXHIBIT  K-5,  pg»  9-10 
R9) 

(e)  Mr.  Bell  contended  that  CDR  Hays  spent  three  or 
four  hours  over  a  2-day  period  reviewing  the  files,  ».  .  .  he'd 
look  through  the  files  and,  if  he  saw  an  analyst  report  in 
there,  that  means  the  report  had  reached  Hawaii  ...  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  report  was  duplicated  back  in  headquarters 
and,  therefore  was  shredded."   He  further  stated  that  CDR  Hays 
did  not  offer  him  a  final  review,  "The  only  review  done  on  the 
files  is  that  people"  would  be  standing  at  the  shredder  with  a 
big  thick  file  of  documents  and  when  I  would  walk  by  they  would 
ask  me,  Do  you  want  any  of  this?"  Additionally,  he  believed 
that  CDR  Hays's  review  was  inadequate  for  the  complicated 
subject,  and  he  told  CDR  Havshewantedtokeep  some  of  the 
files  but  was  told  to  see ^  |(EXHIBIT  K-5,  pgs 
11,  17,  18) 

(f)  Mr.  Bell  described  the  marginal  notes  as  a 
quality  control  measure  on  the  analyst  in  the  J2  shop, 
reminders,  analytical  comments,  cross-references  and  a  method 
to  keep  track  of  individuals  reporting  similar  information.   He 
stated  he  and  VBHBBHBHBHfllHHHHBBi  made 
most  of  the  comments.   Mr.  Bell  was  shown  six  samples  of 
marginal  notes  extracted  from  refugee  reports  that  were  shipped 
to  Headquarters,  JTF-FA  on  11  February,  he  commented  that, 
"These  are  just  fairly  simple  comments  here,  not  very  much 
detail.  That  looks  more  like  just  a  prompt  there."   On  one 
refugee  report,  T79-065,  he  indicated  that  it  had  a  marginal 
note  of  the  kind  he  believed  to  be  a  substantive  comment.   He 
believed  probably  a  maximum  of  10  percent  of  the  refugee 
reports  had  marginal  notes.   In  the  recall  session  Mr.  Bell 
continued  to  maintain  that  the  marginal  notes  were  written  by 
him  and  VBBMMHPMHHIHL  and  " .  .  .  were  notations  where 
reports  were  cross-referenced.   Those  are  very  valuable  because 
they  save  a  considerable  amount  of  time."  When  told  that  the 
investigators  had  overwhelming  testimonial  and  physical 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Bell  stated  he  would  have  to 
disagree  because  he  definitely  recalled  seeing  comments. 
(EXHIBIT  N)  (EXHIBIT  K-5,  pgs  7-8,  22-23,  R3 ,  R4 ) 

(g)  Mr.  Bell  stated  that  he  believed  it  was  very 
possible  that  information  was  lost,  because  the  original 
reports  held  in  Hawaii  may  not  have  all  the  sketches  and 
enclosures,  even  though  it  was  standard  procedure  to  send  the 
sketches  and  photographs  with  the  originals.   He  opined  that, 
"The  ability  to  recover  remains  and  resolve  cases  have  been 
diminished  because  of  the  absence  of  the  file."  Throughout  the 
interview,  Mr.  Bell  indicated  that  he  was  unsure  of  files  that 
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remained  at  Detachment  1,  documents  that  were  shipped  to 
Hawaii,  and  refugee  reports  that  were  shredded.   (EXHIBIT  K-5, 
pgs  11-12,  14,  19-20) 

(h)  In  recall  testimony  Mr.  Bell  testified  that,  as 
a  result  of  him  hearing  that  files  were  going  to  be  shipped 
out,  in  February  1993  he  gave  Stoney  Beach  JTF-FA  files  that 
contained  classified  information  regarding,  "...  commandos 
that  were  parachuted  into  North  Vietnam  from  1961  to 
1968  .  .  .  that  were  employed  by  the  U.S.  Government,  dropped 
by  the  U.S.  Government."   He  explained  that  the  files  were  JTF- 
FA  files  that  had  been  originated  by  DIA,  and  he  did  not  have 
an  inventory  of  what  he  gave  Stoney  Beach.   When  asked  if  he 
thought  this  was  proper,  he  responded,  "Yes,  because  the  word  I 
got  is  that,  they  were  gonna  be  shipped  or  they're  not  gonna  be 
here.  If  anybody  wants  any  of  these  files,  take  them.   So  I 
took  those  files  .  .  .  ."  (EXHIBIT  K-5,  pgs  R14,  R15) 
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(7)  GS4  gaily  mm   Janich,  File  Clerk,  fiet  1^  JTF-FA 

(a)  Mrs.  Janich  stated  she  began  working  as  Mr. 
Bell's  file  clerk  on  the  21th  of  February  1993  and  her  first 
job  was  to  review  refugee  reports,  declassify  selected  reports 
and  make  reproduced  copies  for  Mr.  Bell's  files.   She  stated 
Mr.  Bell  would  give  her  a  list  that  had  certain  case  numbers, 
and  she  was  to  take  those  cases  and  make  copies.   She  indicated 
that  she  completed  the  process  on  the  first  safe  and  savedten 
to  twenty  reports  per  every  one  hundred  and  fifty.   Whenj 
M  ^he  stated  j  K^ 

^^^^^^assTsTecn!ev7^n^this^proces!3  and  since  hewasiiore^^^ 
experienced  on  the  job__1__.  .  he  reviewed  the  files  as 
well,  .  .  .  ■       £gj  ^/ould  say  Ok,  Sally,  these  are  the 
files  I've  a^ready^^oked  through;  the  ones  with  the  tags  or 
with  X-marks,  those  need  to  be  copied."   She  further  testified 
that  Mr.  Bell  would  do  the  same  thing.   (EXHIBIT  K-7 ,  pgs  2-6) 

^^^^^^(b)Mrs .  Janich  testified  that  CDR  Hays  took  her 
and  M  Jaside  and  gave  them  his  plan  for  reviewing  the 

refugee^reportsV  She  then  explained  the  process  she  was  using 
to  CDR  Hays  and  he  agreed;  however,  "CDR  Hays  gave  me  another 
criteria  as  far  as  what  to  keep  and  what  to  throw  away  ...  he 
said  'if  there  was  some  type  of  correlation,  we  would  hold  onto 
them'.  .  ."   Those  saved  refugee  reports  were  declassified  and 
saved  for  Mr.  Bell's  files.   Mrs.  Janich  further  stated  that, 
before  the  process  was  started,  CDR  Hays,  "...  walked  over  to 
me  and  he  said,  'I  gave  Bill  three  chances  to  keep  the  files, 
but  he  didn't  oppose  the  destruction  of  the  files,  so  we're 
gonna  review  them  and  carry  on  the  mission.'"   She  estimated 
that  they  saved  10  percent  of  the  files.   (EXHIBIT  K-7,  pgs  7, 
8,  16) 

(c)  She  noticed  some  marginal  notes  on  the  reports 
and  contended  they  were  always  done  in  pencil,  "Normally  it 
confirmed  the  information."   She  stated  those  reports  were 
copied.   She  was  not  sure  who  wrote  the  marginal  notes,  as  Mr. 
Bell  always  wroce  with  a  black  pen  and  she  estimated  1  or  2 
percent  of  the  refugee  reports  had  marginal  notes.   (EXHIBIT 
K-7,  pgs  4  &  9) 

(d)  Mrs.  Janich  confirmed  that  the  shredding  was 
done  in  two  locations,  upstairs  and  in  the  hall,  during  duty 
hours  on  two  days,  after  coordination  with  the  RSO  office  by 

A  JB     She  estimated  that  eight  file  drawers  of  refuge* 

report^^^^S  destroyed.   She  saw  no  other  documents  reviewed 
other  than  the  refugee  reports.   Mrs.  Janich  did  not  believe 
any  information  was  lost,  because  most  of  the  refugee  reports 
dealt  with  uncorrelated  information.   (EXHIBIT  K-7,  pgs  12-15) 
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(8)  GS6  Maria  del  Carmen  Vega.  Secretary /Steno- 
grapher, Pet  1^.  JTF-FA 

(a)  Mrs.  Vega  stated  she  has  worked  at  Detachment  1 
since  August  27th,  1992.   She  testified  that  two  of  the  four 
safes  in  the  detachment  office  use  to  contain  refugee  reports. 
She  testified  that  the  two  four-drawer  safes  that  held  the 
refugee  reports  were  not  opened  "very  often"  and  the  "only 
person  that  I  ever  saw  actually  working  in  those  safes  was  Mr. 
Bell  .  .  .  '■■■■■■■■P^  ^^ij^orked  in  those  two 
files  quite  a  bit  since  she  started  in  February  .  .  .  sometimes 

)HHBMiwould  go  in  there  and  search  for  information,  but 

aside  from  that,  I  can't  recall  anyone  else."  She  defined  "not 

very  often"  as  once  or  twice  every  other  week.  (EXHIBTT  k-8, 
pgs  2-4) 

(b)  She  had  limited  knowledge  of  the  review  of 
files,  as  she  was  not  involved  in  the  process;  however,  she  saw 

^■■■■■ttHfc  declassify  and  make  copies  of  a  lot  of  documents. 
Mrs.  Vega  testified  that  the  review,  declassifying,  and  making 
copies  of  files  was  ^WHBHBBBBAX ull-time  duty  since  she  was 
hired  in  February.   She  contended  that  the  initial  review  by 

_  /as  unhurried,  but  the  3  days  that 
CDR  Hays  was  there  were  rushed.   (EXHIBIT  K-8,  pgs  5-7) 

(c)  Mrs.  Vega  also  confirmed  that  the  shredding  was 
in  two  locations:   upstairs  and  in  the  corridor  outbid?  ths 
detachment  office;  the  majority  of  it  was  done  by 

She  also  stated  that  Mr.  Be^^nfl   pWftrais£"a  'opposition 
to  the  shredding  with*  ■   (EXHIBIT  K-8,  pgs  7-8) 
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(10)  GS12  David  W.  Atherton.  Chief  of  Admin. 


(a)  Mr.  Atherton  stated  that  he  had  been  Chief  of 
Administration  since*  June  1992  but  had  been  associated  with  the 
organization  since  August  1985.   He  testified  that  the  bulk  of 
the  reports  that  were  destroyed  were  duplicate  refugee  reports. 
He  contended  that,  because  the  Detachment's  mission  had 
changed,  the  reports  were  not  longer  needed  in  Bangkok  and 
that,  with  all  analysis  being  done  back  in  Hawaii,  the  safes 
would  go  weeks  without  being  opened.   (EXHIBIT  K-10,  pgs  2,  & 
4-5) 

(b)  When  asked  about  his  knowledge  of  the  refugee 
reports  containing  marginal  notes,  Mr.  Atherton  responded  he 
would  be  H .  .  .  hard-pressed  to  think  of  any"  and  had  no 
recollection  of  any  important  notes  or  notes  of  substances  in 
the  files.   He  testified  that,  since  all  documents  destroyed  at 
Bangkok  were  duplicate  copies  of  reports  held  at  Headquarters, 
no  information  was  lost.   (EXHIBIT  K-10,  pgs  6-7) 

(11)  MSgt  Herschel  G.  Cole.  USAF.  Casualty  Resolution 
Manager /Lao  Linguist.  Pet  1.  JTF-FA 

(a)  MSgt  Cole  testified  that,  prior  to  the  mission 
change  at  Detachment  1,  reports  were  used  on  a  daily  basis. 

He  contended  that  the  refugee  reports  were  duplicates  of  what 
was  maintained  at  Headquarters  in  Hawaii,  and  he  personally 
used  the  reports  prior  to  an  operation  to  ensure  he  could  be 
more  than  just  a  linguist.   However,  since  the  mission  change 
he  did  not  have  time  to  use  refugee  reports.   He  further  stated 
that,  "It  would  be  more  of  a  convenience  [to  have  the  refugee 
reports  at  Det  1]  .  .  .It  was  not  part  of  my  actual  duties,  I 
just  wanted  to  be  better  prepared  to  do  a  better  job  when  I  got 
into  the  field."   (EXHIBIT  K-ll,  pgs  1-4,  &  8) 

(b)  He  testified  that  he  did  not  see  any  marginal 
notes  on  the  Lao  reports  that  he  used.   Additionally,  he 
believed  no  information  was  lost,  as  all  reports  were 
duplicates  of  refugee  reports  on  file  at  Headquarters. 
(EXHIBIT  K-ll,  pg  8) 
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(12)  GM13  James  {L.  Covle.  Operations  Chief.  Pet  ^ 


(a)  Mr.  Coyle  stated  he  had  been  in  Bangkok  with 
JCRC/ JTF-FA  since  1986.   He- testified  that,  while  personnel  in 
Bangkok  were  still  engaged  in  the  refugee  reporting  business, 
the  refugee  interview  reports  were  used  frequently.   However, 
since  the  detachment  was  out  of  that  business,  they  were  seldom 
used.   He  stated  that£  Vasked  him  what  would 
happen  ".  .  .  if  we  were^to^tak^these  files  out  of  here  or 
destroy  them  .  .  .  ."  Mr.  Coyle  testified,  "...  basically  I 
have  no  objection  at  all.   Yes,  I  was  consulted,  [and]  as  I 
said  [they]  were  used  on  a  minimal  basis."   He  continued  to 
state  that  the  information  was  on  file  in  Hawaii  and,  when  he 
raturned  to  Hawaii  for  mission  briefings,  all  the  information 
was  available.   (EXHIBIT  K-12,  pgs  2-4,  &  9) 

(b)  When  asked  if  he  ever  saw  any  marginal  notes, 
Mr.  Coyle  responded,  "No,  I  never  saw  a  marginal  note  on  any 
refugee  report  that  I  consulted;  I  can  think  of  a  couple  of 
occasions  where  I  added  notes,  but  they  were  cross- 
references  ...  I  might  have  made  a  cross-reference  to  help 
check  this  subsequent  report.   I  don't  think  I  did  that  more 
than  two  or  three  times,  and  they  were  never  any  additional 
information  that  was  not  in  the  body  of  any  report."   (EXHIBIT 
K-12,  pg  5) 

(c)  Mr.  Coyle  strongly  believed  that  no 
information  was  lost  in  the  destruction  of  the  refugee  reports 
because  they  were  duplicates  and,  additionally,  the  reports 
from  1988  forward  were  all  on  computer  disks.   (EXHIBIT  K-12, 
pgs  9-10) 
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(14)  SFC  James  L.  Ross,  USA.  Casualty  Resolution 
Technician /Linguist.  Pet  1.  JTF-FA 

(a)  SFC  Ross  has  been  assigned  to  Det  1  for  3 
years  and  performs  the  duties  of  Team  Chief  on  investigation 
teams.   He  testified  that  he  did  not  use  the  refugee  reports 
very  often  because  "...  there  were  too  many  .  .  .  the  volume 
is  quite  large  ...  a  lot  of  the  stories  didn't  correlate  to 
any  incident."   Additionally,  he  contended  that  he  could  do 
better  personal  preparation  for  a  field  activity  by  using 
computer  summaries  and  then  use  source  documents  when  he  went 
back  to  Hawaii  for  preparation  with  the  entire  team.   (EXHIBIT 
K-14,  pgs  2  &  4-5) 

(b)  He  stated  that  he  saw  marginal  notes  on  some 
of  the  refugee  reports  and  believed  most  of  them  were  written 
by  Mr.  Bell.   He  described  them  as  comments  on  the  veracity  of 
the  witness  or  correlation  to  a  specific  case.   He  estimated  he 
saw  them  on  10  percent  of  the  cases.   (EXHIBIT  K-14,  pgs  6-7) 

(c)  SFC  Ross  contended  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
loss  of  the  reports  because  "...  even  though  you  use  them 
rarely,  when  the  occasion  arises  where  you  would  use  them,  it's 
good  to  have  them  there.   And  it  doesn't  cost  us  anything  for 
them  to  sit  there  .  .  .  It's  a  convenience  .  .  .  they  were 
handy."  He  could  not  comment  if  any  information  was  lost,  as 
he  did  not  )cnow  what  was  shredded.   (EXHIBIT  K-14,  pgs  8  &  10) 

(15)  CW3  James  M.  Webb.  USA.  Investigative  Team  Leader. 
Det  1,,.  JTF-FA 

(a)  CW3  Webb  has  been  assigned  to  JCRC/JTF-FA  for 
approximately  3  years.   He  testified  that  he  ana'^BHBM 
initially  wanted  to  ship  all  the  documents  back  to 
Headquarters,  because  he  did  not  believe  the  Detachment  had 
proper  guidelines  and  procedures  in-place  to  do  the  document 
survey.   Instead,  CDR  Hays  went  TOY  to  Detachment  1  to  assist 
them  in  the  review.   He  testified  that  he  was  involved  in  the 
screening  processoftherefugee  reports  with  CDR  Hays,  VfcB 
^■■■■■■■■Jl  VHe  stated,  "...  the  documents  that 

were  destroyedv/ewen^tRrough  them  thoroughly,  and  we  tried  to 
do  it  in  a  logical  systematic  manner  ...  we  were  on  the 
conservative  side  as  far  as  making  sure  we  kept  any- 
thing ...  we  were  very  sensitive  that  we  didn't  want  to 
destroy  anything  that  was  unretrievable.   We  tried  to  go 
[through]  each  document,  we  took  our  time,  we  didn't  rush 
through  it  ...  I  don't  think  anything  was  done  in  a  manner 
that  would  cause  important  information  to  be  unretrievable,  and 
we  definitely  did  not  destroy  anything  that  we  thought  had 
pertinence  to  the  issue.   (EXHIBIT  K-15,  pgs  2,  9,  11, -i  16) 
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(b)  He  stated  that  initially,  as  a  team  leader,  he 
used  the  reports  very  extensively  to  verify  that  the  analysts 
were  getting  all  the  reports  he  wanted.   However,  as  analysts 
became  very  efficient,  he  spent  less  and  less  time  with  refugee 
reports,  to  the  point  he  does  not  consult  them  at  all.   Mr. 
Webb  stated  that  the  last  time  he  used  them  was  a  year  ago.   He 
further  contended  that  he  did  not  thinX  anybody  else  was  using 
the  reports  either  because,  as  Security  Manager,  he  noticed  the 
safes  containing  the  refugee  reports  were  rarely  opened. 
(EXHIBIT  K-15,  pgs  4-5  &  17) 

(c)  Mr.  Webb  stated  that  it  was  very  rare  to  see 
any  marginal  notes.   Its  use  was  discouraged,  because  that  was 
not  the  proper  way  to  conduct  an  investigation  and  "Because 
then  your  .  .  .  information  ...  is  not  in  the  system  ...  it 
should  be  an  official  comment  and  should  go  in  the  amendment 
not  just  on  a  piece  of  side  [information]  .  .  .  rarely  saw 

it  ...  it  was  discouraged  .  .  .  . "   (EXHIBIT  K-15,  pg  5) 
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(d)  He  stated  that 
Saturday  morning,  27  March,  wanting  to  )cnow  about  the 
destruction  of  documents.   "...  I  explained  to  him  about  the 
files  .  .  .  refugee  files  and  how  the  copies  [were]  back  to 
headquarters  and  .  .  .  J2  came  over  and  we  did  a  complete 
inventory  of  them  and  what  files  that  we  had  copies  of  back  at 
Headquarters  .  .^^we^weredoing  destruction  of  those."   He 
stated  that  the  fl         Jvanted  to  know  if  MG  Needham  had 
approved  the  destruction  and  to  have fl  (fall  him 

(EXHIBIT  K-T^ 
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Senator  John  F.  Kerry 

Testimony  on  U.S.  Policy  Toward  Vietnam 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 

July  21,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
testify  this  morning  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  Affairs  on 
U.S.  policy  toward  Vietnam.   Few  foreign  policy  issues  have 
divided  the  American  people  and  policymakers  the  way  this  one 
has .   Few  events  in  our  history  have  left  a  legacy  as  painful  and 
wrenching  as  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Since  1975,  the  U.S. -Vietnamese  relationship  has  remained 
essentially  frozen,  like  a  still  photograph  from  that  traumatic 
day  when  the  last  Americans  left  Saigon  by  helicopter  from  the 
U.S.  Embassy  roof.   Diplomatic  relations  have  remained  severed; 
Vietnamese  assets  have  been  frozen;  trade  has  been  embargoed. 
The  war  has  gone  on  in  another  form,  less  bloody,  but  still 
damaging  to  our  national  psyche. 

The  international  community  has  experienced  dramatic  and 
unforeseen  events  over  the  last  few  years.   This  situation 
compels  us  to  reassess  our  relations  with  Vietnam,  to  determine 
whether  the  policy  of  the  past  promotes  our  present  interests  and 
needs . 

Our  interests  in  Vietnam  are  easily  defined. 

First,  we  have  an  overriding  humanitarian  interest  in 
obtaining  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  American  POWs  and 
MIAs. 

Second,  we  have  a  an  interest  in  promoting  the  long  term 
political  stability  of  Southeast  Asia  —  a  region  of  which 
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Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are  integral,  and  all  too  often  turbulent, 
parts.   Indeed,  the  Bush  Administration's  overtures  toward  Hanoi 
in  1990  and  1991,  which  resulted  in  the  so-called  "road  map"  for 
U. S . -Vietnamese  relations,  was  born  out  of  the  need  to  end  the 
conflict  in  Cambodia  and  establish  a  process  to  promote  regional 
stability.      Third,  we  have  an  interest  in  curbing  China's 
aspirations  for  regional  dominance  —  aspirations  which  could 
undermine  the  security  of  the  ASEAN  nations  and  the  stability  of 
the  region.     Fourth,  we  have  an  interest  in  promoting  human 
rights  and  democratic  freedoms  and  principles  around  the  world 
and  particularly  in  Vietnam,  where  economic  development  holds  the 
promise  of  political  liberalization  over  time. 

Fifth,  we  have  an  economic  interest  in  Vietnam  as  a 
potentially  significant  market  for  U.S.  services  and  goods. 

And  last,  but  never  least,  we  have  an  interest,  a 
responsibility,  and  twenty  years  later,  the  national  need  to 
close  the  book  on  the  Vietnam  war,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  a  nation 
and  put  the  past  behind  us  once  and  for  all.  This  last  goal 
should  never  come  at  the  expense  of  any  other  interest. 

Today,  our  challenge  is  to  shape  a  policy  that  promotes 
these  interests  most  effectively  in  light  of  the  changes  in  the 
world  order  and  in  Vietnam  itself.   In  trying  to  influence  the 
policies  of  a  totalitarian  government,  we  must  decide  which  works 
better  —  the  carrot  or  the  stick? 

Will  the  indefinite  continuation  of  economic  sanctions  that 
have  now  been  in  place  18  years  somehow  make  Vietnam  do  what  some 
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allege  it  has  never  done  during  those  18  years?  At  a  time  when 
other  nations  continue  to  increase  their  contacts  with  Vietnam, 
will  continuing  our  policy  of  isolating  Vietnam  cause  Vietnam  to 
suddenly  respond  to  U.S.  demands?  I  doubt  it. 

Should  we  not  therefore  ask  whether  the  Vietnamese 
government  is  more  likely  to  change  through  the  liberalizing 
influences  of  political,  diplomatic,  commercial  and  social 
contacts  with  the  west? 

I  believe  that  the  most  effective  policy  toward  Vietnam  is  a 
policy  that  uses  the  carrots  creatively,  that  engages  the 
Vietnamese  across  a  broad  range  of  issues  while  simultaneously 
exploiting  the  leverage  embodied  in  the  convergence  of  interests 
between  the  United  States  and  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  has  not  been  immune  to  the  difficulties  of 
rebuilding  a  country  after  centuries  of  war  or  to  the  changes  in 
the  world  order.   With  a  per  capita  income  of  $220,  Vietnam  is 
one  of  the  poorest  nations  in  the  world.   Its  economy,  which  is 
primarily  agricultural,  has  been  overburdened  by  socialist 
economic  policies  and  remains  heavily  dependent  on  foreign  aid. 
The  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  removed  a  critical  source  of 
foreign  aid  and  forced  Vietnam  to  look  elsewhere  for  much  needed 
capital  and  resources.   It  also  increased  Vietnam's  sense  of 
insecurity  in  a  region  where  Chinese  ambitions  loom  large. 

Clearly,  Vietnam  wants  trade  and  normalization  with  the 
United  States .  It  wants  it  not  only  for  economic  reasons  but  also 
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to  enhance  its  security.  And  the  major  threat  to  Vietnamese 
security  and  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  region  is  China.   The 
proliferation  of  Chinese  arms  in  the  region,  the  assertion  of 
Chinese  rights  in  the  South  China  Sea,   the  buildup  of  Chinese 
naval  power,  and  the  refusal  of  China's  Cambodian  client  to  abide 
by  the  Paris  Agreement  pose  potential  threats  which  Vietnam 
cannot  ignore. 

Vietnam  understands  that  the  only  way  it  can  promote  its 
security  and  enhance  its  economic  development  is  by  joining  the 
world  community.   Vietnam  has  reached  out  to  Japan,  Taiwan,  Hong 
Kong,  and  other  nations  in  Asia  and  Europe  for  trade  and 
investment.   It  expects  to  become  a  member  of  ASEAN.   And,  it 
wants  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  needs  improved  relations  with  the 
United  States . 

This  convergence  of  interests  between  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to  influence  Vietnamese 
behavior  on  those  issues  of  concern  to  us  —  POW/MIA,  regional 
stability,  human  rights  and  democratization,  trade  and 
investment.   We  need  to  use  that  influence  constructively.   We 
need  to  demonstrate  to  the  Vietnamese  that  progress  on  these 
issues  will  yield  real,  tangible  improvements  in  our 
relationship.   We  need  to  lift  the  trade  embargo  and  to  use  all 
the  instruments  at  our  disposal  to  move  on  to  a  more  cooperative 
and  productive  relationship. 

The  overriding  issue  in  our  relationship  with  Vietnam  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  the  POW/MIA  issue.   Mr.  Chairman,  you 
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and  I  and  our  colleague,  Senator  Kerrey,  can  attest  personally  to 
the  immense  emotional  power  of  this  issue.  We  have  seen 
firsthand  the  pain  of  the  families  who  still  do  not  know  the  fate 
of  their  loved  ones,  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  war's  end.  We 
know  the  frustration  of  trying  to  find  answers  to  questions  which 
could  have  been  answered  years  ago,  and  to  questions  which  can 
never  be  answered . 

For  the  better  part  of  the  last  twenty  years,  we  tried  to 
force  the  Vietnamese  to  answer  our  questions  by  denying  them  the 
benefits  of  trade  and  diplomatic  relations.   This  policy  of 
denial  and  isolation  produced  few  positive  results.  I  believe 
progress  on  the  POW/MIA  issue  has  come,  not  as  a  result  of  a 
hardline  policy  of  containment,  but  rather  from  the  positive 
steps  taken  in  recent  years  by  President  Bush  and  General  Vessey 
to  encourage  cooperation  and  to  take  advantage  of  changing 
circumstances  and  needs  in  Vietnam  and  the  region. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  any  fair  and 
impartial  standard  of  measurement  —  there  is  progress. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  assumed  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs,  we  had  no  permanent  POW/MIA  office 
in  Hanoi  or  in  Vietnam.   We  had  no  American  servicemen  assigned 
to  Vietnam  on  a  permanent  basis  to  search  for  remains  and  for 
answers  to  questions  about  American  POWs .   We  had  no  archival 
research.   We  had  precious  few  oral  histories  or  interviews  with 
key  individuals  in  the  military  and  none  from  those  in  the  prison 
system.   We  had  no  access  to  the  provinces,  or  the  tradition 
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houses  and  military  museums  in  the  villages.   We  could  not  visit 
their  military  headquarters  or  their  military  camps  or  their 
prisons.   And,  we  had  no  follow-up  to  live  sighting  reports. 

That  has  all  changed.   Today,  we  have  a  permanent  office  in 
Hanoi.   We  have  visited  every  tradition  house  and  museum  in  the 
country.  We  have  been  in  the  prisons.   We  have  followed  up  on 
every  live  sighting  report,  with  no  evidence  that  any  of  them  are 
true.   We  have  a  full-time  archive  in  Hanoi  where  Americans  and 
Vietnamese  are  working  side  by  side  to  resolve  remaining 
questions.   We  have  received  thousands  of  artifacts,  photographs, 
and  documents .   We  have  a  formal  program  of  debriefing  Vietnamese 
wartime  leaders .   We  have  reduced  the  list  of  discrepancy  cases 
from  196  to  92,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  investigating  those 
92  as  we  speak.  That  means  we  know  what  happened  to  those 
servicemen.  We  know  they  are  not  languishing  in  cages  as  some 
suggest.  We  know  that  they  died  and  we  know  where  and  how  they 
died.  We  know  they  did  not  die  after  1973,  but  earlier.  That  is 
progress . 

Our  young  soldiers  are  living  in  the  jungles,  climbing  up 
mountainsides,  exposing  themselves  to  danger  from  disease  and 
unexploded  ordnance,  to  find  remains.   And  we  have  found  them. 
Between  August  of  last  year  and  April  of  this  year,  25  sets  of 
remains  were  repatriated;   19  came  from  excavations  in  the 
countryside,  and  six  were  turned  over  unilaterally.  None  showed 
any  evidence  of  warehousing  or  storage.   Altogether,  the 
Vietnamese  have  turned  over  519  sets  of  remains.   Not  all  of 
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these  have  been  identified  because  in  some  cases  the  remains  are 
too  small.   Certainly,  some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  519  were 
warehoused,  but  that  does  not  belie  the  fact  that  the  Vietnamese 
have  turned  them  over.  That  is  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  is  simple.   In  the  last  two  years 
Vietnamese  cooperation  on  the  POW/MIA  issue  has  accelerated 
dramatically  because  we  engaged  them  and  because  we  offered  them 
incentives  to  respond. 

The  Bush  Administration's  road  map  required  Vietnam  to  take 
positive  steps  on  three  issues:  Cambodia,  detainees,  and  POW/MIA. 
Vietnam  has  complied.   It  has  withdrawn  its  troops  from  Cambodia, 
signed  the  Paris  agreement,  and  ensured  that  its  ally  in  Phnom 
Penh  signed.   Moreover,  Vietnamese  officials  have  made  it  clear 
that  Vietnam  has  no  intention  of  intervening  militarily  in 
Cambodia  again  under  any  circumstances  and  that  it  wants  the 
peace  process  in  Cambodia  to  succeed.   Vietnam  has  released  from 
reeducation  camps  those  Vietnamese  citizens  who  worked  for  the 
U.S.  during  the  war  and  has  allowed  them  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.  And  Vietnam  is  cooperating  on  the  POW/MIA  issue  — 
sometimes  in  the  past,  begrudgingly  —  but  with  each  passing  day 
the  level  of  understanding  and  cooperation  grows .  We  are  on  the 
right  track. 

In  recognition  of  this  increasing  performance,  the  Bush 
Administration  took  a  number  of  positive  steps  toward  Vietnam 
include  liberalizing  travel  and  commercial  contacts.   President 
Clinton  followed  suit  earlier  this  month  by  removing  our 
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objection  to  lending  to  Vietnam  by  the  IMF  and  other 
international  financial  institutions  (IFIs).    The  IFI  decision 
sent  a  necessary  and  critical  signal  to  the  Vietnamese.   Talks 
with  Vietnamese  leaders  over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend  convinced 
me  and  other  members  of  my  delegation,  including  Senator  McCain 
and  Congressman  Pete  Peterson  and  representatives  of  various 
veterans  groups,  that  the  POW/MIA  accounting  process  could  be 
seriously  jeopardized  by  the  failure  to  respond  positively  on  the 
IFI  issue.   The  President  made  the  right  decision.   It 
demonstrated  our  willingness  to  move  forward  with  the 
relationship  at  a  time  when  the  internal  balance  between 
Vietnamese  moderates  and  hardliners  is  precarious.   It  helped  to 
strengthen  the  arguments  of  those  in  Vietnam  who  want  to  move  to 
a  more  constructive  relationship  with  the  United  States.  And  it 
has  built  another  incentive  for  further  progress. 

The  President's  decision  on  the  IMF  loan  has  moved  us  to 
Phase  III  of  the  road  map.   In  a  few  months,  we  will  be  faced 
with  another  critical  issue:   to  lift  the  trade  embargo  or  not? 
I  submit  that  providing  cooperation  continues  and  grows  in  the 
next  few  months,  we  should  lift  it. 

Some  will  argue  that  this  is  foolish  and  short-sighted,  that 
Vietnamese  cooperation  on  the  POW/MIA  issue  will  come  to  a  halt 
once  the  embargo  is  lifted.  They  say  we  need  to  keep  leverage  on 
Vietnam,  or  cooperation  will  end.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  leverage 
is  our  refusing  to  move  forward  with  the  relationship,  we  have 
had  that  leverage  now  for  some  18  years  and  for  most  of  that 
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time,  literally  nothing  happened  on  this  issue.  Only  engagement 
has  produced  progress. 

I  and  others  are  convinced  that  Vietnamese  cooperation  on 
the  POW/MIA  issue  is  not  threatened  by  ending  the  embargo  but 
rather  by  maintaining  it.   During  my  last  trip  to  Hanoi  over  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend,  Vietnamese  officials  made  it  absolutely 
clear  that  their  patience  is  wearing  this  on  the  POW/MIA  issue. 
They  believe  they  have  cooperated.   They  indicate  that  they  will 
continue  to  cooperate.   And  they  want  to  see  positive  responses 
from  us.   Absent  that,  our  influence  and  our  ability  to  encourage 
them  to  respond,  not  on2y  on  POW/MIA  but  also  on  the  many  other 
issues  of  concern  to  us,  is  nil. 

Others  will  argue  that  improved  relations  with  Vietnam  must 
wait  until  Vietnam's  human  rights  practices  improve  and  until 
Vietnam  adopts  a  democratic  form  of  government.    Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  two  reasons  why  this  approach  won't  work.   First,  it 
moves  the  goal  posts  on  the  Vietnamese.   The  road  map  set  forth 
by  the  Bush  Administration  created  a  framework  within  which 
bilateral  U. S . -Vietnamese  relations  would  improve.   With  the 
exception  of  the  requirement  to  allow  Vietnamese  nationals  who 
worked  for  the  United  States  to  emigrate,  there  were  no  other 
human  rights  conditions.   Vietnam  has  fulfilled  the  one  demand  we 
made  of  it  in  this  realm.   Second,  it  is  as  unrealistic  to  expect 
Vietnam  to  change  its  system  overnight  as  it  has  been  impossible 
to  free  any  other  country  to  completely  change  its  system  by 
confrontational  demand  —  China,  Burma,  Kuwait,  Libya,  Indonesia, 
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Philippines  under  Marcos,  Soviet  Untion,  Nicaragua,  Salvador, 
Chile,  Argentina,  Cuba  —  the  list  goes  on. 

I  believe  we  should  take  note  that  as  the  Vietnamese  economy- 
has  opened,  improvements,  albeit  small,  have  been  made  in  the 
human  rights  situation.   For  example,  while  noting  ill-treatment 
of  government  critics  and  religious  repression  by  the  government 
of  Vietnam,  the  Human  Rights  Watch  1992  report  stated  that 
"Positive  developments  [in  Vietnam]  included  constitutional 
reforms  that  gave  incrementally  greater  prominence  to  individual 
rights,  the  release  of  almost  all  known  officials  of  the  Saigon 
regime  who  had  been  held  continuously  without  trial  since  1975 
for  're-education,'  and  diminishing  control  over  daily  life  by 
the  Communist  party."  According  to  Asia  Watch,  Vietnamese 
citizens  can  travel  more  freely  around  the  country  and  more 
freely  abroad.   They  can  talk  more  freely  with  foreigners. 
Limited  criticism  of  the  regime  is  tolerated.   On  the  economic 
side,  Vietnamese  can  obtain  long-term  leases  on  private  property, 
engage  in  business,  and  own  the  means  of  production.   On  the 
political  side,  a  new  constitution  holds  out  the  promise  of  a 
rule  of  law  in  the  future. 

Certainly,  Vietnam  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can  argue 
that  human  rights  and  democratic  freedoms  are  a  cornerstone  of 
Vietnamese  society  and  politics.  These  rights  and  freedoms  are 
not  secure  in  Vietnam  today  and  they  must  be  for  Vietnam  to 
achieve  full  status  in  the  international  community. 

However,  we  have  a  broad  array  of  diplomatic  and  economic 
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relationships  with  many  other  countries  that  have  less  freedom 
and  worse  human  rights  records  than  Vietnam.  In  the  region,  the 
most  obvious  example  is  China. 

In  its  1993  report  on  human  rights  in  China,  Asia  Watch 
notes  that  gross  human  rights  abuses  including  arrests  of 
political  dissidents,  arbitrary  detention,  pre- judged  political 
trials,  torture,  and  abuse  of  prisoners  in  forced  labor  camps 
continue.   The  State  Department's  Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights 
for  1992  summarizes  the  human  rights  situation  in  China  as 
follows:   "The  Government's  human  rights  practices  have  remained 
repressive,  falling  far  short  of  internationally  accepted  norms." 
It  goes  on  to  say:  "...hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  prisoners 
of  conscience  remained  imprisoned  or  detained.   The  repression  of 
believers  who  refused  to  affiliate  with  government-sponsored 
religious  organizations  continued;  human  rights  abuses  persisted 
in  Tibet  and  some  other  areas  heavily  populated  by  ethnic 
minorities;  and  cases  of  torture  and  mistreatment  of  those 
accused  of  crimes  were  documented."  The  very  first  sentence  in 
its  report  on  China  states  that  "the  Chinese  government  through 
1992  maintained  its  hard-line  stance  toward  political  dissen." 
Notwithstanding  this  record,  the  United  States  continues  to  be 
engaged  with  China.   We  have  diplomatic  relations  with  China.   We 
trade  with  China,  and  we  extend  MFN  to  China. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Vietnam's 
recent  human  rights  record  is  certainly  no  worse  than  China's, 
and  in  some  respects,  more  positive. 
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As  a  general  policy,  the  United  States  has  sought  to  promote 
human  rights  and  basic  fundamental  freedoms  in  those  countries 
that  deny  them  through  engagement,  not  through  isolation.   Why 
should  Vietnam  be  treated  any  differently?   The  way  to  encourage 
progress  in  the  area  of  human  rights  and  to  promote  democratic 
principles  and  political  pluralism  is  to  engage  the  Vietnamese 
people,  to  expose  them  to  information,  contacts,  and  ideas  from 
the  outside.   No  government,  not  even  Vietnam's,  can  censor  every 
conversation,  every  newspaper  and  magazine,  every  radio  or  TV 
broadcast  to  which  its  citizens  are  exposed.  I  have  been  to  Hanoi 
some  seven  times  in  the  last  two  years .   Each  time  I  am  struck  by 
the  ever-increasing  hub  of  activity  and  the  influx  of  businessmen 
from  all  over  the  world.   The  government  of  Vietnam  cannot 
contain  this  activity,  nor  does  it  want  to  because  it  wants  the 
fruits  of  trade.   Businessmen  from  around  the  world  are  changing 
Vietnam  for  the  better.   We  should  permit  Americans  to  take  part 
in  that  process  of  change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  ramifications  for  our  interests 
if  we  fail  to  move  forward  in  our  relations  with  Vietnam?  We 
risk  obtaining  the  most  important  objective  of  all  —  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  of  our  POWs  and  MIAs .   We  encourage  China  to 
fulfill  its  regional  and  big  power  ambitions,  at  the  possible 
cost  of  regional  peace  and  stability.   We  throw  away  the 
opportunity  to  encourage  economic  and  political  reforms  in 
Vietnam  and  to  help  the  Vietnamese  people,  many  of  whom  fought 
side  by  side  with  us  during  the  war,  to  achieve  freer  and  fuller 
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lives.   We  deprive  ourselves  of  the  economic  benefits  of  trade 
and  investment  with  a  nation  that  had  $4  billion  in  total  trade 
in  1991  and  in  which  10  foreign  countries  have  invested  $2.9 
billion  as  of  1992.  Most  importantly,  we  deny  ourselves  the 
opportunity  for  national  healing  which  can  come  only  with  the 
recognition  that  the  war  is  over  and  that  we  must  move  on. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  replace  the  hostility  and 
mistrust  of  the  last  eighteen  years  with  reconciliation  and 
reconstruction.   We  can  build  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
with  Vietnam  if  we  have  the  courage  and  the  foresight  to  do  it. 
We  loose  nothing  by  lifting  the  trade  embargo  because  we  have 
other  instruments  at  our  disposal  to  signal  our  disapproval  if 
additional  progress  is  not  forthcoming.   We  can  block  new  loans 
at  international  financial  institutions  if  human  rights  concerns 
are  not  met.   We  can  condition  MFN.   We  can  withhold  the 
establishment  of  full  diplomatic  relations  until  we  are  certain 
that  Vietnam  has  made  progress  on  many  fronts.   In  short,  we  have 
a  supply  of  carrots  which,  if  used  creatively,  can  promote  the 
progress  that  we  seek  on  the  broad  range  of  issues  that  we  care 
about . 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  AMBASSADOR  WINSTON  LORD 

SENATE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE  -  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  EAST  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

July  21,  1993 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee: 

Our  nation  has  a  duty  to  its  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen, 
and  a  duty  to  their  families  to  find  the  answers  that  will  lead 
to  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  our  POW/MIAs .   This 
mandate  guides  our  actions  toward  Vietnam.   I  therefore 
appreciate  the  Committee's  providing  me  with  this  opportunity 
to  report  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  families  of  our  missing 
service  personnel. 

I  am  appearing  before  you  less  than  48  hours  after 
returning  from  a  trip  to  Vietnam  as  a  co-leader  of  the  Special 
Presidential  Delegation  on  POW/MIA.   The  two  other  heads  of  the 
delegation  were  Deputy  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Hershel 
Gober,  and  Assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Lieutenant  General  Michael  Ryan.   We  were  joined  by 
representatives  of  America's  four  largest  veterans 
organizations,  who  were  invited  by  the  President.   We  were  also 
accompanied  by  our  Ambassador  to  Thailand,  David  Lambertson, 
and  a  dedicated,  expert  team  of  government  officials.   The 
National  League  of  Families  was  invited  to  participate  but  due 
to  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  was  unable  to  send  a 
representative . 

Together  our  delegation  conveyed  to  the  Vietnamese 
officials  with  whom  we  met  one  central,  fundamental  message: 
The  President  is  determined  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  for  our  missing  men,  and  further  steps  in  improving 
US-Vietnamese  relations  can  come  only  if  there  is  new  and 
tangible  progress  on  POW/MIA. 

Our  trip  to  Vietnam  came  as  a  result  of  President  Clinton's 
decision  on  July  2nd  to  no  longer  block  other  countries' 
efforts  to  clear  Hanoi's  arrears  in  the  IMF.   The  President 
stressed  that  he  was  taking  this  step  in  recognition  of  what 
the  Vietnamese  have  done  so  far,  and  because  he  judged  it  would 
increase  POW/MIA  accounting.   At  the  same  time,  he  made  it 
absolutely  clear  that  there  could  be  no  further  improvement  in 
relations  between  the  US  and  Vietnam  if  additional  concrete 
results  on  POW/MIA  are  not  forthcoming.   Our  mission  was  to 
ensure  that  the  top  leadership  of  the  Vietnamese  government 
understood  this  message. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  report  to  you  today  that  we 
accomplished  that  mission. 

while  in  Vietnam  we  met  with  Party  General  Secretary  Do 
Muoi,  Minister  of  Defense  Doan  Khue,  Acting  Foreign  Minister 
Tran  Quang  Co,  Vice  Foreign  Minister  Le  Mai,  and  Minister  of 
Interior  Bui  Thien  Ngo.   I  note  that  this  is  the  first  time  an 
official  U.S.  delegation  has  met  with  Vietnam's  Interior 
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Minister,  who  is  responsible  for  domestic  security.   We  also 
had  a  very  productive  veterans  to  veterans  meeting  which  was 
chaired  on  the  Vietnamese  side  by  retired  General  Tran  Van 
Quang,  who  was  listed  as  the  author  of  the  much  publicized 
document  found  in  the  Russian  archives. 

In  each  meeting  my  co-leaders  and  I  emphasized  our  core 
theme:   progress  on  POW/MIA  accounting  is  our  central  interest 
with  Vietnam. 

Our  delegation  was  unique  in  several  ways  --  and  all  of 
this  was  designed  to  accentuate  our  basic  message.   Deputy 
Secretary  Gober  and  Lt.  General  Ryan  are  both  Vietnam  veterans 
who  have  been  closely  involved  in  the  POW/MIA  issue  for  a 
number  of  years.   Our  veterans  organizations'  leaders  --  John 
Sommer  of  the  American  Legion,  Allen  Kent  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Dave  Givans  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and 
Bob  Jones  of  AMVETS  --  have  long  had  deep  concern  for  this 
issue  as  well.   Together  they  helped  ensure  that  this,  the 
highest  level  delegation  since  the  end  of  the  war,  clearly 
reflected  our  message  on  the  need  for  greater  progress  toward 
the  fullest  possible  accounting.   It  was  a  distinct  personal 
pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to  have  been  associated  with  this 
team  on  this  mission. 

As  part  of  the  preparation  for  our  meetings,  our  delegation 
visited  the  headquarters  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  Full 
Accounting  in  Hawaii,  where  we  were  briefed  by  Admiral  Charles 
Larson,  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  Pacific,  and  General  Tom 
Needham,  the  JTF-FA  Commander.   We  also  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  members  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  Detachment  in 
Hanoi  and  to  hear  in  detail  about  the  nature  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  I  speak  for  my  two  co-leaders  and  for 
the  veterans  organizations'  leaders  who  accompanied  us,  when  I 
say  how  profoundly  impressed  we  were  by  the  hard  work, 
determination  and  expertise  of  all  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Defense  Department  who  are  working  on  this  issue.   They  are 
displaying  profound  dedication  to  answering  the  questions  about 
the  fate  of  our  missing  men,  those  2,252  still  unaccounted  for 
who  were  lost  during  the  war.   Many  of  them  face  hardship.   All 
Americans  should  be  deeply  grateful  for  their  efforts  and  the 
answers  they  are  providing. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  General  John  Vessey 
who  has  served  with  such  great  distinction  as  the  President's 
special  emissary  for  the  past  six  years  and  who  remains  a 
valued  advisor  on  this  issue.   We  consulted  with  the  General 
prior  to  the  trip  and  profited  from  his  advice  in  developing 
our  approach  to  the  Vietnamese. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  we  are  confident  that 
President  Clinton's  message  was  clearly  and  unambiguously 
received.   We  outlined  the  four  areas  in  which  we  expect 
tangible  progress  on  an  urgent  basis: 

—  the  recovery  and  repatriation  of  American  remains; 

—  continued  resolution  of  the  92  discrepancy  cases  and 
continued  live  sighting  investigations; 

--  further  assistance  in  implementing  trilateral 
investigations  along  the  Vietnam-Lao  border;  and 

—  accelerated  efforts  to  provide  all  POW/MIA-related 
documents  that  can  give  us  answers  to  individual  cases. 

I  am  confident  that  Vietnam  understands  the  President's 
determination  to  see  tangible  progress  before  taking  further 
steps.   Deputy  Secretary  Gober  made  this  point,  conveying  to 
the  Vietnamese  the  importance  the  President  attaches  to  the 
views  of  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  have  served  in  our 
armed  forces.   Lt.  General  Ryan  made  this  point,  representing 
the  involvement  in  the  POW/MIA  accounting  process  of  the 
active-duty  military,  many  of  whom  have  served  —  as  did 
General  Ryan  —  in  Vietnam.   And  I  made  this  point,  conveying 
the  message  that  the  full  weight  of  our  diplomatic  and  foreign 
policy  interests  are  in  support  of  this  central  goal. 

Vietnam's  leaders  responded  by  stating  their  appreciation 
for  our  lifting  our  block  on  their  access  to  international 
financial  institutions.   And,  in  our  meetings,  the  top  leaders 
of  Vietnam  acknowledged  that  our  four  specific  areas  of  concern 
are  appropriate  and  pledged  their  best  efforts  to  increase 
POW/MIA  progress.   As  Party  General  Secretary  Do  Muoi  —  the 
most  senior  leader  —  told  us,  "President  Clinton  has 
demonstrated  good  will,  and  so  will  Vietnam."   President  Le  Due 
Ann  repeated  this  commitment  in  a  letter  to  President  Clinton, 
which  we  carried  back. 

However,  in  all  candor  I  must  tell  you  that  Hanoi's  leaders 
also  repeatedly  cautioned  that  they  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
make  any  breakthroughs  in  discovering  large  numbers  of  new 
remains  or  documents.   They  maintain  that  all  the  necessary 
mechanisms  are  in  place  and  that  further  progress  will  be 
incremental . 

Now,  let  me  be  the  first  to  point  out  that  although  the 
assurances  from  Vietnam's  leaders  are  positive  signs,  they  are 
merely  words.   It  is  now  up  to  the  Vietnamese  to  produce 
results.   They  know  that  nothing  further  can  happen  in 
U. S . -Vietnamese  relations  without  more  real  progress. 
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we  did  address  some  other  topics  during  our  visit  which  are 
directly  related  to  the  POW/MIA  issue  and  humanitarian  themes. 
In  an  effort  to  address  Vietnamese  concerns  about  their  wartime 
losses,  we  turned  over  to  the  Joint  Archive  Center  the  first 
portion  of  about  three  million  pages  of  documents  we  captured 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  during  the  war. 
Vietnamese  officials  expressed  great  appreciation  for  this 
information  which  they  said  would  help  them  in  working  with 
their  people  to  meet  our  MIA  goals. 

To  support  American  citizens,  particularly  the  families  of 
our  missing  and  the  Vietnam  veterans  who  have  been  invited  by 
the  Vietnamese  government  to  go  to  Vietnam,  and  to  facilitate 
and  further  strengthen  our  POW/MIA  effort  there,  we  proposed 
sending  three  State  Department  personnel  to  Hanoi  on  a 
temporary  basis  to  work  closely  with  our  Joint  Task  Force 
personnel.   Those  officers  will  free  up  the  Joint  Task  Force  to 
concentrate  exclusively  on  POW/MIA  accounting. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  temporary  arrangement  does  not 
represent  any  change  in  U.S . -Vietnamese  relations.   We  are  not 
opening  a  diplomatic  mission  in  Hanoi.   We  are  not  establishing 
a  U.S.  interests  section  there.   What  we  are  doing  is 
strengthening  our  efforts  to  find  the  answers  for  the  families 
of  our  missing  men. 

We  also  sought  to  emphasize  the  importance  we  attach  to 
equal  treatment  of  veterans  from  all  sides.   We  had  a 
particular  opportunity  to  highlight  this  during  our  travel  to 
southern  Vietnam  when  we  visited  a  special  project  for 
handicapped  veterans.   For  over  an  hour  we  were  with  more  than 
one  hundred  amputees  who  were  receiving  prostheses  for  the 
first  time.   They  were  the  first  of  close  to  a  thousand  men  who 
will  receive  such  assistance,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are 
veterans  of  the  former  South  Vietnamese  Army.   It  was  a 
tremendously  emotional  moment  for  all  of  us,  especially  the 
veterans  in  our  group,  as  we  helped  these  disabled  soldiers 
strap  on  their  prosthetic  devices  for  the  first  time. 

This  project  is  possible  due  to  the  inspired  efforts  of  Mr. 
Tran  Van  Ca,  a  Vietnamese  American  who  has  raised  considerable 
money  to  finance  it.   The  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  has  assisted  his  work  through  significant  funds. 
The  Disabled  American  Veterans  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
making  this  project  a  reality  and  deserves  special 
commendation.   This  enterprise  is  a  tangible  manifestation  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  those  who  were  our  allies  during  the  war. 

We  also  visited  the  Amerasian  Transit  Center  which 
processes  the  young  Vietnamese  men  and  women  to  whom  we  feel  a 
special  commitment  for  their  movement  to  the  United  States. 
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Our  delegation  raised  forcefully  the  issue  of  human  rights, 
emphasizing  the  importance  President  Clinton  and  the  American 
people  give  to  this  issue.   Vietnamese  officials  indicated  they 
have  an  open  attitude  to  discussing  human  rights  along  with 
other  subjects.   Our  exchanges  included  our  reguest  for  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  conscience,  as  well  as  for  access 
to  Americans  incarcerated  in  Vietnam. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate  our  central 
mission  --  to  convey  to  the  leadership  of  Vietnam  President 
Clinton's  commitment  to  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  our 
men.   We  must  have  further  tangible  progress  on  this  matter 
before  any  further  steps  can  be  taken  in  improving 
US-Vietnamese  relations.   Our  message  was  stated  clearly  by 
Deputy  Secretary  Gober.   By  General  Ryan.   By  John  Sommer  of 
the  American  Legion.   By  Allen  Kent  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.   By  David  Givans  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans.   By 
Robert  Jones  of  AmVets.   And  by  me. 

Our  delegation  is  confident  that  this  message  has  been 
received  and  fully  understood  by  the  Vietnamese.   We  must  now 
judge  how  they  respond.   We  all  look  forward  to  seeing  Hanoi 
translate  its  commitments  into  real  progress.   The  families  of 
our  missing  deserve  no  less.   Our  President  will  be  satisfied 
with  no  less. 

Thank  You,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  the 
questions  of  your  sub-committee. 
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Statement  of  Ann  Mills  Griffiths 

Executive  Director 
National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  &  Pacific  Affairs 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

July  21,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee Thank  you  for  the 

opportunity  to  be  here  today  to  represent  the  POW/MIA  families. 

In  our  view,  the  President's  decision  to  end  U.S.  opposition  to  the 
clearing  of  Vietnam's  arrears  in  the  IMF  has  reinforced  to  Hanoi 
that  their  consistent  policy  of  purposely  withholding  records  and 
remains  of  Americans,  including  those  last  known  alive  in  captivity 
or  close  proximity  to  being  captured,  has  succeeded.  In  effect, 
while  overlooking  Vietnam's  ability  to  rapidly  account  for  hundreds 
of  Americans  and  consistent  Vietnamese  intransigence,  the  U.S. 
endorsed  Hanoi's  rhetoric  and  cited  the  level  of  POW/MIA  activities 
as  results  sufficient  to  gain  one  of  their  primary  national 
objectives. 

In  opposing  this  decision,  we  were  up  against  the  weight  of  the 
entire  bureaucracy,  a  separate  agenda  by  some  members  of  Congress, 
a  media  mind-set  geared  less  toward  objectivity  than 
sensationalism,  intense  international  pressures,  and  heavy  lobbying 
from  some  in  the  American  business  community,  plus  an  emissary  who 
had,  in  our  view,  betrayed  the  mission  assigned  to  him  in  1987  by 
President  Reagan.  I  have  to  say  that  each  year  since  the  end  of 
the  second  Reagan  term  has  been  more  difficult  and  frustrating. 
Especially  since  1989,  we  could  see  the  downward  spiral. 

Just  before  the  IMF  decision,  I  met  with  President  Clinton.  In 
essence,  I  told  him  that  a  decision  to  allow  Vietnam  access  to 
funds  from  the  IMF,  World  Bank  and  ADB  would  undercut  all  American 
interests  while  supporting  Vietnam  and  international  business.  I 
told  the  President  that  such  a  decision  would  remove  the  most 
effective  U.S.  leverage  to  get  real  answers  by  giving  Vietnam  what 
it  most  desires  -  infrastructure  development  to  support  increasing 
investment. 

In  our  brief  meeting,  I  tried  to  give  the  President  what  I  was 
confident  he  was  not  getting  from  policy-makers  at  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense  -  a  realistic  definition  of  "progress,"  a  word 
that  we  have  learned  to  suspect  and  fear. 

The  families  can  count;  we  know  that  only  9  Americans  previously 
missing  in  Vietnam  have  been  accounted  for  over  the  past  two  years. 
That  is  a  statistic  you  didn't  see  in  the  distorted  summary  of 
"Progress  Toward  the  Fullest  Possible  Accounting"  attached  to  the 
White  House  announcement.  That  summary  also  stated  that  18,000 
Vietnamese  documents  have  been  reviewed  by  U.S.  specialists;  it  did 
not  clarify  that  less  than  100  of  the  documents,  so  I'm  told,  even 
remotely  correlate  to  missing  Americans. 
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When  we  met,  the  President  assured  me  that  he  had  not  yet  made  a 
decision,  despite  press  accounts  to  the  contrary.  He  also  stated 
clearly  that  if  he  decided  to  move  on  the  IFI's,  not  one  step 
forward  would  be  made  to  lift  the  bilateral  embargo  or  normalize 
political  relations  without  progress  on  POW/MIA. . . .and  there  it  is 
again.... the  definition  of  progress. 

Now  that  IMF  access  has  been  assured,  Vietnam  will  depend  on  the 
American  business  community,  some  in  the  Congress  and  the  U.S. 
media  to  pressure  the  Administration  to  lift  the  embargo,  or,  at 
a  minimum,  waive  restrictions  to  enable  U.S.  firms  to  bid  on  IFI- 
supported  projects  funded  with  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars.  At  this 
point,  holding  the  line  for  real  "results"  depends  solely  on  the 
White  House. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  definition  of  progress,  and  we  have  reason 
for  serious  concern.  Despite  solid  intelligence  and  forensic 
evidence  that  Vietnam  continues  to  withhold  readily  available 
remains  and  information,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  much  of  the  bureaucracy  (other  than  DIA)  appears 
determined  to  round  the  edges  on  intelligence  to  reduce  POW/MIA 
accounting  expectations. 

President  Clinton  has  placed  on  the  line  the  credibility  of  his 
personal  assurances.  Based  upon  our  private  discussion,  I  believe 
that  the  President  is  genuinely  concerned  and  wants  results.  But, 
I  am  also  confident  that  the  President  was  convinced  by  some  in  the 
bureaucracy  that  the  best  way  to  resolve  the  issue  is  to  offer 
incentives,  hoping  that  Vietnam  will  respond.  History  does  not 
support  that  approach. 

The  POW/MIA  families  met  last  weekend  at  Andrews  AFB  for  our  24th 
Annual  Meeting.  There  is  clearly  a  consensus  that  for  whatever 
reason,  the  President  reneged  on  his  commitment  that  commercial 
interests  would  not  take  precedence  over  the  families'  POW/MIA 
concerns.  The  views  of  President  Reagan's  National  Security 
Advisor  Robert  C.  McFarlane  were  not  only  well-received,  but 
strongly  supported.  He  stated,  "The  persistent  wound  —  the 
lasting  damage  of  Vietnam  -  is  our  ability  to  trust  our  government. 
And  that  won't  go  away  until  our  government  starts  being  honest 
with  us  again  -  on  this  subject  and  so  many  others." 

Recent  actions  on  the  POW/MIA  issue  serve  as  an  example  of  why 
trust  has  been  shattered.  When  announcing  the  IMF-related 
decision,  the  President's  announcement  stated  that  "progress  to 
date  is  simply  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  change  in  our  trade 
embargo  or  any  further  steps  toward  normalization."  Yet,  the 
President's  Deputy  National  Security  Advisor  Sandy  Berger,  in  his 
address  to  the  families,  didn't  even  mention  that  an  additional 
move  toward  normalization  of  relations  had  already  been  made.  We 
had  to  learn  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord's 
public  announcement  that  the  U.S.  proposed  to  send  three  allegedl.. 
temporary  State  Department  political  officers  to  Vietnam. 
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Of  course,  the  bureaucracy  is  trying  to  pass  off  this  further 
reward  for  Hanoi's  intransigence  as  POW/MIA-related.  Quite 
frankly,  the  families  and  the  American  people  were  deceived  by  this 
action.  The  Administration's  intention  was  withheld  when  the  IMF- 
related  decision  was  announced.  Had  this  step  been  taken  in  lieu 
of  permitting  Vietnam  access  to  international  funds,  it  could  have 
been  supported.  Doing  both  violated  the  President's  pledge  and 
leaves  the  families  with  little  confidence  that  the  Clinton 
Administration  will  honor  the  President's  commitments. 

I  agree  with  the  League's  Chairman  of  the  Board  Sue  Scott,  an  MIA 
sister  as  am  I.  She  stated  that  the  President's  decision  was  a  sad 
day  for  the  American  military,  past,  present  and  future.  We  need 
to  look  at  the  baseline  facts: 

Vietnam  is  capable  of  holding  Americans  alive;  unresolved 
discrepancy  cases  of  Americans  last  known  alive,  as  well  as 
Vietnam's  historical  record  of  manipulation,  gives  this 
perception  greater  credibility. 

Vietnam  can  rapidly  account  for  hundreds  of  missing  Americans 
with  a  collective  decision  in  Hanoi  to  repatriate  readily 
recoverable  remains. 

Further,  the  fate  of  a  significant  number  of  other  Americans 
where  remains  are  not  as  readily  available  can  be  ascertained 
through  open  access  to  Vietnamese  archives. 

Vietnam's  knowledge  and  ability  to  account  for  Americans 
extends  to  Laos,  not  only  in  areas  along  their  shared  border 
but  in  many  other  areas  of  Laos  controlled  by  Vietnamese 
forces  during  the  war.  This  fact  is  confirmed  not  only  by 
U.S.  intelligence  but  by  knowledgeable  sources  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

The  current  operational  approach  to  accomplish  POW/MIA  objectives 
is  one  which  does  not  have  the  families'  trust.  Experienced 
specialists  have  systematically  been  removed  from  in-country 
investigations,  or  precluded  from  returning,  by  decision  of  the 
Commander,  Joint  Task  Force-Full  Accounting  Major  General  Thomas 
Needham,  USA,  backed  by  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Command. 
(A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Admiral  Charles  Larson,  USN,  is  enclosed 
with  specifics  given.)  General  Needham  is  also  responsible  for  the 
illogical  decision  earlier  this  year  to  shred  historical  POW/MIA 
records.  In  our  view,  these  actions  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
investigation  and  oversight  by  this  Committee,  or  perhaps  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

There  are  many  significant  problems  which  warrant  the  Committee's 
attention;  however,  in  view  of  the  late  notice  of  this  hearing, 
there  was  insufficient  time  to  formalize  the  input.  I  will  add 
that  what  is  publicly  known  as  "The  Russian  Document"  or  the  "Quang 
Document"  warrants  serious  investigation. 
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The  files  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  have  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  make  in  getting  to  the  truth  on  the  POW/MIA  issue. 
Renewed  access  to  the  GRU  and  Central  Committee/ Politburo  files  in 
Moscow  is  crucial.  I  hope  that  this  Committee  will  intervene  with 
Russian  authorities  to  that  end  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Stephen  Morris  as 
well  as  U.S.  specialists. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me  to 
present  the  families'  views.  We  are  disappointed  and  alarmed  at 
the  present  trends.  We  now  must  depend  upon  Hanoi's  goodwill, 
which  over  the  years  has  been  conspicuously  absent,  and  the 
bureaucracy  to  reinforce  the  President's  latest  commitment  by 
defining  the  term  "progress"  with  integrity.  Were  you  in  our 
position,  you  would  share  our  concern  and  out  lack  of  trust. 

Thank  you. 
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Statement  of  Dr.  Quan  Quoc  Nguyen 
on  Human  Rights  Situation  in  Vietnam  and  US  Policy  Toward  Vietnam 
Hearing  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
U.S.  Senate 
July  21.  1993 


Mr.  Chairman, 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this 
distinguished  Committee  today.   I  am  the  brother  of  Dr.  Nguyen  Dan  Que, 
who  has  been  a  political  prisoner  in  Vietnam  for  the  last  14  years.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  your  kind  letter  inviting  me  to  testify,  you  specifically 
asked  me  to  address  my  brother's  case.  I  am  pleased  to  do  so,  but  since 
he  is  just  one  of  the  thousands  who  have  been  languishing  in  the 
Vietnamese  gulag,  it  is  necessary  to  present  the  whole  picture  of  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Vietnam, 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  widely  known  and  as  reported  by  such  organizations 
as  Amnesty  International  and  Asia  Watch,  Vietnam  today  is  one  of  the 
world's  most  oppressive  regimes.    while  many  journalists  report 
improvements  in  Vietnam,  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  in  March  of  this 
year,  the  International  Red  Cross  closed  its  office  in  Hanoi  because  its 
representatives  were  not  allowed  access  to  political  prisoners,  and  that 
recently,  there  have  been  reports  regarding  the  arrest,  imprisonment  and 
sentencing  of  non-violent  advocates  of  democracy.  Although  the  Communists 
claimed  to  have  released  nearly  one  million  re-education  camp  prisoners, 
the  regime  recently  rearrested  a  number  of  the  same  people  using  vague 
criminal  law.  Former  South  Vietnamese  officers  and  government  workers  are 
discriminated  against:  they  are  denied  permission  to  work,  they  have  no 
veteran  status,  no  disability  benefits  and  no  medical  treatment  for 
sickness.   Their  children  suffer  discrimination  in  education  and  in 
employment.  Many  of  them  have  been  forced  to  go  to  new-economic  zones  in 
far  away  ;ungles  with  empty  hands.  Many  of  them  died;  those  who  survived 
live  in  poverty.  This  can  only  be  characterized  as  a  form  of  apartheid, 
which  is  not  based  on  race,  gender,  but  on  past  political  association. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  the  Communists  claimed  to  have  liberated  and 
united  Vietnam.  But  under  the  one-party  rule  of  the  Communists  in  Hanoi, 
Vietnam  has  become  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  oppressed  countries  in  the 
world.  The  Communist  regime  has  destroyed  and  is  destroying  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  wasting  the  country's  human  and  natural 
resources  and  violating  fundamental  human  rights.  Because  of  all  these 
conditions,  more  chan  one  million  Vietnamese  have  chosen  to  leave  their 
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country  to  escape  the  Communists.  The  Vietnamese  people  have  a  profound 
attachment  to  their  homeland.  They  did  not  leave  their  country  during  the 
famine  in  1945  which  caused  one  million  deaths  from  starvation,  or  during 
the  30  years  of  bitter  war.  But  the  Communist  have  driven  the  Vietnamese 
people  from  their  native  land  facing  danger  and  death  on  the  high  sea  and 
mistreatment  in  refugee  camps.  Most  refugees  would  rather  stay  in  refugee 
camps  under  the  most  subhuman  conditions  than  be  repatriated  to  Vietnam. 
Those  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

People  who  cannot  leave  the  country  have  no  choice  other  than  a  iif  e 
of  misery  or  imprisonment.   According  to  U.S.  State  Department's  annual 
report  on  worldwide  human  rights  in  1992,  serious  human  rights  violations 
in  Vietnam  have  continued.  They  included  severe  restrictions  on  freedom 
of  speech  and  press,  of  religion,  of  peaceful  assembly  and  association,  of 
movement. . .  Vietnamese  authorities  continue  to  arrest  and  imprison  people 
who  speak  out  for  freedom  and  political  pluralism.  Detainees  continue  to 
be  held  incommunicado  for  indefinite  periods  without  formal  charge,  denied 
due  process  such  as  the  right  to  have  lawyer  representation  during 
interrogation  and  trial.  Thousands  of  people  have  been  put  in  jail  simply 
for  criticizing  the  government  in  a  peaceful  manner. 

My  brother.  Dr.  Nguyen  Dan  Que,  advocated  the  non-violent  struggle 
to  establish  a  democratic,  multiparty,  and  progressive  Vietnam  through 
free  and  fair  elections.   For  that,  he  was  imprisoned  twice;  the  first 
time  was  from  1978  to  1988  without  trial.   During  that  time,  he  was 
tortured,  beaten,  and  chained  in  solitary  confinement.  The  second  time 
started  from  June  1990  until  now.   In  November  1991,  the  Communists 
brought  him  to  trial  and  although  the  U.S.  Congress  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  protesting  his  trial  and  calling  for  his  immediate 
and  unconditional  release,  the  Communists  sentenced  him  to  twenty  years  of 
hard  labor  and  five  years  of  house  arrest  afterwards.  The  trial  lacked 
all  standard  procedures  of  a  fair  trial. 

Dr.  Que  has  committed  no  crime;  he  only  made  a  non-violent  pretest 
against  human  rights  violations  by  the  Communist  regime  and  to  speak  out 
for  freedom  and  democracy.  His  peaceful  protest  has  attracted  worldwide 
attention.   Senator  Robert  Kerrey  of  Nebraska  has  likened  him  to  Vaclav 
Havel,  President  Lane  Kirland  of  the  AFL-CIO  compared  him  to  Andre 
Sakharov  and  Lech  Walesa.   Amnesty  International  has  designated  him  as 
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prisoner  of  conscience,  and  the  BBC  in  London  called  him  the  "moral  voice 
of  Vietnam."  Last  year  and  again  this  year,  he  was  nominated  by  you,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  your  colleagues,  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  as  a  recognition 
of  the  struggle  for  democracy  and  human  rights  in  Vietnam.   This 
nomination  has  also  been  endorsed  by  lawmakers  in  many  other  countries. 

In  spite  of  continuous  international  intervention  from  France, 
England,  Canada,  and  Australia...  at  present.  Dr.  Que  is  still  held  in  a 
rural  labor  camp  in  Xuan-Loc,  about  150  kin  northeast  of  Saigon.  Members 
of  the  United  States  Congress  and  human  rights  organizations  have  been 
denied  permission  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  here  today,  on  behalf  of  not 
only  my  brother  but  also  the  many  intellectuals,  artists,  farmers, 
workers,  clergymen  -  Buddhist  and  Christian  -  who  are  in  prisons  in 
Vietnam.  Right  at  this  moment,  the  Communist  security  forces  are  cracking 
down  on  the  Buddhists  in  Hue.  There  have  been  four  self-immolations  by 
Buddhists  to  protest  the  Hanoi's  policy  of  religious  persecution.  They 
have  committed  no  crime  but  are  jailed  because  they  simply  asked  for 
freedom  of  speech,  religion,  and  the  right  to  choose  their  government 
through  free  and  fair  elections.   The  recent  successful  experience  of 
democracy  in  Cambodia  must  be  implemented  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  1992  presidential  campaign,  President 
Clinton  sent  me  a  letter  in  which  he  wrote,  "...  the  Vietnamese  people  who 
have  suffered  so  much  deserve  better.  I  want  to  reassure  the  Vietnamese 
American  communities  that  a  Clinton  administration  will  strongly  support 
the  aspiration  of  the  Vietnamese  people  for  human  rights  and  for  freedom 
and  democracy  in  Vietnam...  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  issue  of  human 
rights  should  be  part  of  the  discussion  when  addressing  the  issue  of 
normalization  with  Vietnam."   In  May  of  this  year,  he  sent  me  another 
letter  stating  that,  "...  the  promotion  of  democracy  and  human  rights 
serve  as  the  cornerstone  of  my  administration's  foreign  policy. 

President  Clinton's  statement  has  raised  hope  for  more  than  one 
million  Vietnamese  Americans  in  this  country  and  for  seventy  million 
Vietnamese  who  are  thirsting  for  freedom  in  their  own  land.   I  strongly 
believe  that  public  opinion  in  this  country  will  support  President 
Clinton's  efforts  to  bring  democracy  to  Vietnam  since  it  is  in  the 
national  tradition  of  the  United  States,  a  nation  that  has  advocated  human 
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rights  and  democracy  all  over  the  world  as  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  warren  Christopher's  address  at  the  UN  Conference  on  Human  Rights  in 
Vienna  last  June. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  Committee  do  the  same  in  this 
hearing,  for  both  moral  and  practical  reasons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  politicians  and  businessmen  who  urge 
lifting  the  trade  embargo  and  normalization  of  relations  without  securing 
democratic  reforms  in  Vietnam.  They  said  that  diplomatic  relations  with 
Hanoi  would  enable  the  U.S.  to  have  greater  influence  to  promote  political 
reforms.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  naive.  In  a  police  state  such 
as  now  exists  in  Vietnam,  no  foreigner  can  exercise  any  influence  without 
having  some  leverage.  The  lifting  of  the  trade  embargo  will  only  help  the 
Communist  Party  members  consolidate  their  power  and  enrich  themselves,  not 
the  Vietnamese  people.   It  will  boost  the  morale  of  their  military  and 
security  forces  to  maintain  their  economic  privileges.   Normalization 
without  any  conditions  will  lend  legitimacy  to  the  rulers  in  Hanoi  and 
discourage  the  democratic  opposition  in  Vietnam.  We  must  not  waste  our 
leverage  without  demanding  democracy  for  the  70  million  Vietnamese  who 
have  suffered  enough. 

Another  point  that  the  business  community  makes  for  immediate 
normalization  of  relations  is  that  it  will  open  the  market  and  provide  the 
lucrative  economic  benefits  to  the  U.S.   In  order  to  save  its  shambled 
economy,  recent  Vietnamese  propaganda  boasts  of  its  economic  reforms.  But 
in  reality,  the  government  is  still  in  total  control  of  the  economy  and 
so-called  private  enterprises  are  actually  managed  and  directed  by  Party 
officials.  This  type  of  economy  is  not  a  good  environment  for  investment. 
In  my  opinion,  the  U.S.  economy's  strength  and  success  are  directly  tied 
to  our  personal  freedom.  One  cannot  separate  personal  freedoms  from  human 
rights  and  free  enterprise.  If  the  Vietnamese  Communists  wish  to  benefit 
from  American  investment  and  technical  skill,  they  must  demonstrate  that 
they  understand  and  value  this  connection  by  respecting  basic  fundamental 
human  rights  and  end  discrimination  against  its  citizens.  The  lack  of 
freedom,  the  mismanagement,  inefficiency,  red  tape  and  bureaucratic, 
corruption,  the  crumbling  infrastructure,  lack  of  banking  laws  and 
outdated  legal  system  as  well  as  overstated  investment  opportunities,  all 
will  cripple  U.S.  investment  in  Vietnam.  I  maintain  that  our  concerns  for 
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U.S.  investment  and  for  the  freedom  of  the  Vietnamese  people  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  We  must  protect  our  business  undertakings  and  at  the  same 
time  support  the  aspiration  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  collapse  of  Communism  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  Vietnam  is  now  in  a  desperate  political  and  economic  situation. 
It  has  lost  subsidies  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  despite  some  trade 
with  Western  countries,  the  trade  embargo  is  still  effective.   It  is  my 
opinion  and  also  that  of  the  great  majority  of  Vietnamese  Americans  that 
the  United  States  is  now  in  a  strong  position  to  push  for  democratization 
in  Vietnam.   Real  democratic  practices  should  be  established  by  Hanoi 
before  we  accede  to  their  urgent  requests.  We  should  make  clear  to  the 
Communists  that  democracy  and  human  rights  for  all  Vietnamese  people  will 
be  one  of  the  key  factors  for  lifting  the  embargo  and  normalization  of 
relations  and  that  before  Hanoi  normalizes  relations  with  the  outside 
world  it  should  normalize  relations  with  its  own  people  first.  We  must 
not  waste  this  unique  opportunity  and  we  should  not  send  the  wrong  signal 
to  Hanoi  at  this  critical  moment  which  will  have  detrimental  effect  to 
democracy,  not  only  in  Vietnam,  but  for  the  whole  region. 

Hanoi  should  show  its  willingness  to  re]oin  the  world  community  by 
implementing  the  following: 

1.  Release  all  political  prisoners,  including  Dr.  Nguyen  Dan  Que.  with 
full  restoration   of  their  civil  and  human  rights.   Guarantee  equal 
treatment  of  all  Vietnamese  regardless  of  their  religious  belief, 
political  philosophy  and  previous  associations. 

2.  Restore  all  basic  human  rights  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  of  religion. 
of  movement,  of  association,  etc. 

3.  Abolish  the  uniparty  political  system  and  establish  a  multiparty 
system  in  which  all  political  organizations  can  function  without 
intimidation  and  harassment. 

4.  Announce  a  framework  and  schedule  of  free  and  fair  elections  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations  so  that  the  people  in  Vietnam  can  ohocs-: 
their  own  form  of  government  of  their  free  will. 

If  the  U.S.  is  committed  to  these  goals,  we  will  peacefully  bring 
freedom  and  democracy  to  the  Vietnamese  people,  which  more  than  53.  Z2~. 
American  servicemen  sacrificed  their  lives  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  submit  documents 
about  the  systematic  violations  of  human  rights  by  the  Hanoi  regime, 
including  the  specific  oase  of  Dr.  Nguyen  Dan  Que  and  the  persecution  cf 
the  religion  which  is  occurring  in  Vietnam  right  at  this  moment. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  tor  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  you  today. 

It  has  been  a  little  over  two  years  since  our  organization  gave  testimony  before  this  same 
committee  on  this  very  same  issue.  U.S.  relations  with  Vietnam.  It  is  interesting  to  refer  back  to  that 
testimony,  and  examine  how  much  has  changed  in  these  past  two  years,  and  how  much  has  remained  the 
same. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  has  been  progress  in  the  evolving  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Vietnam. 

We  applaud  President  Clinton's  recent  decision  not  to  oppose  the  French-led  effort  to  assist 
Vietnam  to  pay  its  arrears  at  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF).  We  applaud  the  steps  that  were 
taken  by  former  President  Bush  to  allow  U.S.  companies  to  open  offices,  sign  contracts,  sell  goods  to 
meet  basic  human  needs,  and  to  allow  Non-Governmental  Organizations  to  operate  without  the 
encumbrance  of  having  to  apply  for  special  licenses. 

On  the  MIA  issue,  we  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee  on  POW/MIA 
Affairs,  which  included  several  of  the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee.  We  applaud  the  continuing  efforts 
of  Presidential  Emissary  General  John  Vessey,  Jr.  (U.S.A.  ret.)  and  the  work  of  the  MIA  teams  in 
Vietnam  to  help  resolve  cases  of  missing  Americans.  We  applaud  the  recent  action  by  the  U.S.  to 
provide  documents  captured  during  the  war  to  help  Vietnam  determine  the  fate  of  its  300.000  missing 
in  action.  And  we  applaud  the  continuing  cooperation  of  the  Vietnamese  to  help  us  try  to  resolve  this 
painful  issue. 

We  also  applaud  the  United  Nations,  its  member  states,  and  the  people  of  Cambodia,  for  their 
efforts  to  bring  about  peace  in  that  troubled  country. 

From  this  litany  of  achievements,  it  is  clear  that  there  has  been  some  progress  in  U.S. -Vietnam 
relations  over  the  past  two  years. 

Unfortunately,  however,  much  of  the  testimony  we  presented  two  years  ago  is  still  valid  today 
The  U.S.  continues  its  war  on  Vietnam  through  its  aging  trade  embargo.  The  U  S  continues  to  refuse 
to  deal  with  Vietnam  on  a  level  of  mutuaJ  respect  and  mutual  interest  through  normal  diplomatic  ties. 
U.S.  policy  toward  Vietnam  continues  to  be  characterized  by  vindictiveness  and  spitefulness.  And  the 
U.S.  continues  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  we  can  only  play  a  positive  role  in  the  economic,  political  and 
social  developments  shaping  the  future  of  Vietnam  by  normalizing  our  diplomatic  and  economic  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  relations  with  Vietnam  are  still  shrouded  in  an  atmosphere  of  mistrust.  While 
increasing  contacts  between  the  two  countries  have  enabled  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Vietnam 
to  develop  mutual  understandings  and  meaningful  relationships,  the  relationship  between  the  two 
governments  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  battle-fatigues  of  a  bygone  era. 

It  has  been  almost  30  years  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  committed  our  country  to  war 
in  Vietnam.  From  the  event  that  led  to  that  resolution  until  today,  rhetoric  has  replaced  reality,  and 
revisionism  has  replaced  the  truth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for  this  nation  to  face  up  to  the  truths  regarding  our  relationship  with 
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Vietnam  is  long  overdue.  There  are  many  reasons  to  move  forward  in  our  relations  with  Vietnam,  and 
very  few  not  to.  While  as  a  country  we  remain  fixated  on  decades  old  issues,  we  risk  forfeiting  important 
opportunities  and  forgoing  vital  obligations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  as  we  continue  trying  to  punish  Vietnam  for  a  war  that  ended  almost  20 
years  ago  we  will  not  resolve  the  important  issue  of  our  MIAs.  and  we  will  be  hampered  from  making 
positive  contributions  to  the  economic,  political,  and  social  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  Vietnam  and 
throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  truth  is  that  after  looking  closely  at  our  relations  with  Vietnam,  it  is  clear  that 
our  problems  have  less  to  do  with  the  Vietnamese  than  with  the  way  Americans  view  their  own 
government's  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Normalization  is  no  longer  a  problem  of  international  relations, 
it  is  a  problem  of  national  reconciliation. 

The  MIA  Issue 

Over  the  years,  the  issue  of  our  missing  servicemen  has  become  engulfed  in  mistrust — mistrust 
of  the  Vietnamese  government,  and  even  mistrust  in  our  own  government.  One  of  the  goals  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  POW/M1A  Affairs  was  to  establish,  once  again,  trust  in  our  government  and  trust 
in  the  process  that  has  been  set  up  to  resolve  the  fate  of  our  missing  men.  Although  the  committee  put 
forth  an  exemplary  effort  during  its  several-million-dollar,  eighteen-month  investigation,  there  are  still 
those  who  criticize  the  process,  the  committee,  and  who  have  personally  attacked  the  chairman  and 
several  of  the  committee's  distinguished  members.  Those  people.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  never  be  satisfied 
with  any  process  that  moves  beyond  hatred  and  divisiveness.  There  is  nothing  anyone  can  do  to  change 
that. 

Those  who  suffer  most  from  this  issue  are  the  families  of  our  missing  men.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  war  that,  for  most  of  them,  the  issue  can  never  be  resolved.  General  Vessey  recently  said 
it  could  take  another  ten  to  fifteen  years  to  gather  and  process  all  the  available  MIA  information,  but  even 
that  will  probably  not  result  in  a  physical  accounting  of  most  of  the  missing  men.  As  a  nation,  we  dare 
not  belittle  the  sacrifice,  courage  or  anguish  of  the  families,  but  neither  can  we  permit  this  issue  to 
continue  to  cloud  our  judgement  and  control  our  policies  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  considerations. 

While  few  of  us  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  loved  one  missing,  all  of  us  are  confronted  with  the 
anguish  of  the  issue  as  we  witness  television  documentaries  or  hear  the  testimony  from  those  who  have 
strong  views  on  the  matter.  Just  last  week  the  Discovery  Channel  featured  a  thought-provoking  program 
about  an  MIA  daughter  searching  for  her  father.  The  documentary  showed  how  easy  it  is.  operating  in 
an  atmosphere  of  total  mistrust,  for  unscrupulous  individuals  to  play  with  the  emotions  of  family  members 
on  this  very  sensitive  issue.  Also  last  week,  a  House  subcommittee  hearing  attended  by  many  family 
members  featured  one-sided  testimony  about  the  possibility  of  missing  servicemen  still  being  held  alive. 
Both  the  TV  show  and  the  hearing  demonstrate  how  the  hopes  of  family  members  can  be  raised  without 
anything  useful  being  contributed  to  resolution  and  healing. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  Vietnam's  inconsistent  handling  of  our  concern  for  our  missing  men. 
but  our  own  government  is  also  guilty  of  glaring  inconsistencies  in  its  stance  on  this  issue.  One  could 
argue  that  some  of  Vietnam's  clumsiness  may  be  little  more  than  a  reflection  of  our  own 
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During  the  1980s,  tor  example,  the  United  States  went  to  great  lengths  to  impress  upon  the 
Vietnamese  that  the  MIA  issue  was  not  linked  to  normalization.   Today,  of  course,  it  is  the  only  link. 

In  January  1986.  there  was  a  flurry  of  diplomatic  activity  after  a  Voice  Of  America  (VOA) 
announcer,  reporting  a  statement  by  a  White  House  spokesman,  said:  "Washington  has  said  it  will  not 
consider  normalizing  relations  with  Hanoi  until  the  missing  servicemen  issue  is  resolved  ..."  This 
prompted  the  following  clarification  by  the  U.S.  ambassador  in  Thailand  to  his  Vietnamese  counterpart: 
"The  sentence  in  the  VOA  report  linking  the  MIA  issue  with  normalization  was  not  in  the  White  House 
statement,  but  was  made  by  the  VOA  reporter  [whose)  statement  did  not  represent  U.S.  government 
policy."  A  few  days  later,  a  diplomatic  cable  reaffirmed  "our  policy  that  the  question  of  normalization 
of  relations  is  not  linked  to  the  issue  of  accounting  for  U.S.  missing  in  action. " 

The  concept  that  the  MIA  issue  as  a  humanitarian  concern,  not  linked  to  normalization,  was 
reinforced  to  the  Vietnamese  during  the  first  visit  of  Presidential  Emissary  General  John  Vessey.  Jr. 
(U.S. A,  ret.)  in  August.  1987.  After  General  Vessey  briefed  President  Reagan  on  August  10.  1987.  he 
told  reporters.  "We  agreed  that  we  would  address  these  as  humanitarian  concerns  and  not  link  them  to 
broader  political  issues,  such  as  normalization  of  diplomatic  relations,  resumption  of  trade  or  economic 
aid." 

During  testimony  before  the  East  Asia  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  September  30,  1987.  then-Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  David  F.  Lambertson  told  the  committee: 

General  Vessey  has  detailed  his  efforts  to  bring  about  renewed  and  accelerated 
Vietnamese  cooperation  on  the  POW/MIA  issues.  As  he  has  emphasized,  his  visit  to 
Hanoi  and  the  agreement  reached  there  were  only  possible  because  the  SRV 
acknowledged  that  our  determination  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  our 
missing  men  is  a  humanitarian  endeavor,  not  appropriately  linked  to  broader  political  or 
economic  questions.  The  separation  of  POW/MIA  questions  from  those  broader  policy 
concerns  is  essential,  and  is  one  we  are  determined  to  maintain. 

United  States  policy  toward  Vietnam  has  been  consistent  and.  we  believe,  effective.  We 
are  prepared  to  move  toward  normalization  of  relations  with  Vietnam  only  in  the  context 
of  a  settlement  of  the  conflict  in  Cambodia  which  involves  the  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese 
forces  from  Cambodia  .  .  . 

The  National  League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia  also 
endorsed  separating  the  MIA  issue  from  normalization.  A  memorandum  to  the  U.S.  Senate  dated  March 
29,  1988,  regarding  a  1988  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  McCain,  stated: 

[T]he  solution  proposed  in  S.  Con.  Res.  109.  establishing  "interest  sections"  in  Hanoi 
and  Washington,  appears  fraught  with  danger  to  those  of  us  who  have  prior  experience 
seeing  humanitarian  issues  linked  to  political  matters.  The  League  is  firmly  opposed  to 
linking  resolution  of  the  POW/MIA  issue  to  normalization  of  relations,  or  incremental 
actions  toward  that  status,  in  the  current  situation  where  such  steps  are  already  linked  to 
solution  of  the  Cambodian  problem.  .  .  .  The  League  opposes  political  linkage  --  a  risky 
course  which  experience  demonstrates  has  little  prognosis  for  success. 
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The  League  reiterated  this  position  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  from  the  League's  executive  director, 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  February  7,  1989: 

[N]ormal  diplomatic  relations  are  tied  to  settlement  or  the  Cambodia  problem,  a  United 
States  Government  policy  that  is  known  clearly  to  the  Vietnamese  leadership,  and  not  to 
resolution  of  the  P.O.W.-M.I.A.  issue.    My  organization  has  supported  this  position 
publicly,  in  testimony  before  Congress  and  elsewhere. 
Linking  humanitarian  and  political  issues  does  not  work  .  .  . 

It  is  now  1993,  and  the  "conflict  in  Cambodia"  has  been  "settled."  at  least  in  terms  of  Vietnam's 
role.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord  testified  to  that  effect  last  month  in  front  of  this 
committee. 

According  to  these  statements  from  our  government  and  representatives  of  MIA  families,  we 
should  already  have  normalized  relations  with  Vietnam.  But  our  requirements  for  normalization 
changed.  Non-specific  "cooperation"  on  the  search  for  our  MI  As  became  a  pre-requisite  to 
normalization.  As  each  new  demand  for  cooperation  was  met.  new  demands  were  made.  Even  under  the 
"road  map"  policy,  which  formally  re-linked  progress  on  MIA  accounting  to  normalized  relations,  our 
exact  requirements  remained  ambiguous,  subject  to  the  shifting  sands  of  domestic  political  requirements. 
This  is  only  one  example  of  the  habitual  bait-and-switch  tactics  our  government  has  used  in  its  dealings 
with  Vietnam.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  State  Department  has  never  publicly  released  the  "road  map" 
proposal. 

Has  the  Vietnamese  government  been  cooperative  in  our  search  for  answers  about  missing 
American  servicemen?  Reasonable  persons  can  and  do  differ  on  this  thorny  issue.  In  an  atmosphere 
where  almost  everyone  with  an  opinion  portrays  themselves  as  an  expert,  I  rely  on  the  views  of  those 
working  directly  with  the  Vietnamese. 

Recently,  Robert  J.  Destatte,  the  American  chief  of  archival  research  in  Hanoi  said.  "I  really 
believe  that  over  the  past  six  months  or  one  year,  the  Vietnamese  government  has  really  committed  to 
resolve  this  issue." 

Keith  Flanagan,  deputy  commander  of  the  U.S.  task  force  in  Hanoi,  said.  When  we  started, 
there  was  suspicion  and  mistrust.  We've  worked  long  and  hard  to  develop  a  sense  of  mutual  trust.  . 
.  It's  mind-boggling  how  much  cooperation  we  now  have.  .  .  [The  Vietnamese!  are  doing  their  best  to 
cooperate  with  us." 

Those  skeptical  of  the  amount  of  cooperation  Vietnam  has  recently  provided  state  it  is  necessary 
to  look,  not  at  the  cooperation,  but  at  the  results,  adding  that  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  produced 
the  fewest  break-through  since  1981 .  This  skepticism  is  yet  another  manifestation  of  the  endemic  mistrust 
of  the  Vietnamese  and  our  own  government.  For  if  there  is  increased  cooperation  but  little  in  the  way 
of  results,  this  could  only  mean  one  of  two  things:  either  we  are  being  lied  to  about  the  amount  of 
cooperation,  or  there  are  just  very  few  results  left  to  find. 

Whatever  one's  view  of  the  level  of  Vietnam's  MIA  cooperation,  the  reality  is  that  we  are  more 
likely  to  get  better  cooperation  from  the  authorities,  and  dramatically  increase  our  access  to  unofficial 
sources  of  information,  if  we  have  more  Americans  in  Vietnam.     As  American  tourists,  students. 
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diplomats,  researchers  and  business  people  move  more  easily  around  the  country,  they  will  come  into 
contact  with  Vietnamese  who  have  information,  recollections,  photographs,  and  other  artifacts  helpful  to 
our  quest.  To  continue  to  deny  ourselves  access  to  such  sources  must  puzzle  the  Vietnamese,  who  have 
tended  to  see  the  MIA  issue  as  a  poorly  disguised  political  weapon  used  against  them. 

The  Economic  Embargo 

Those  who  argue  against  lifting  the  embargo  against  Vietnam  contend  it  is  the  most  effective 
leverage  we  have  to  get  answers  on  the  MIA  issue.  Realistically,  we  need  to  scrutinize  that  premise  and 
truthfully  examine  how  effective  our  leverage  remains. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  as  Vietnam's  economic  liberalization  has  taken  hold  and  attracted 
international  attention,  talk  about  the  economic  potential  of  Vietnam  has  become  almost  fashionable.  It's 
70  million  energetic  and  literate  citizens,  abundant  natural  resources,  and  prime  location  in  the  heart  of 
the  fastest  growing  region  in  the  world  has  prompted  many  observers  to  label  Vietnam  the  next  Asian 
"tiger." 

After  the  Cambodian  Peace  Agreement  was  signed  in  October  1991.  Vietnam  shed  its  pariah 
sutus  in  the  international  community,  and  many  nations  eagerly  began  pursuing  trade  and  investment 
opportunities.  Today,  the  United  States  is  the  only  major  industrialized  country  in  the  world  that  does 
not  have  normal  economic  relations  with  Vietnam.  In  the  words  of  William  Beddow  of  Caterpillar. 
"There  is  no  longer  a  U.S. -led  embargo— there  is  only  a  U.S.  embargo.'' 

It  is  true  that  the  U.S.  embargo  had  some  clout  with  its  hold  over  international  financial  institution 
(1FI)  loans.  But  even  before  President  Clinton's  decision  to  allow  Vietnam  to  normalize  relations  with 
the  IFIs,  that  leverage  was  quickly  waning.  Last  November,  just  days  after  the  presidential  election. 
Japan  agreed  to  resume  its  official  development  assistance  to  Vietnam,  and  plans  to  disburse  U.S.S  1.5 
billion  over  the  next  three  years.  In  the  face  of  such  massive  economic  aid  from  Japan  —  much  of  which 
will  go  to  Japanese  companies  —  European  countries  and  other  nations  began  pressing  hard  for  the  IFIs 
to  return  to  Vietnam.  Far  from  being  purely  a  magnanimous  gesture  in  return  for  Vietnam's  cooperation 
on  the  MIA  issue.  President  Clinton's  decision  may  have  been  the  least  possible  move  at  the  last  possible 
moment  to  avoid  a  showdown  with  our  allies. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  Vietnam  would  like  to  see  the  U.S.  embargo  lifted,  there  is  also  no 
doubt  that  the  Vietnamese  have  survived  much  harder  times.  The  notion  that  we  retain  significant 
economic  leverage  is  unrealistic  as  more  and  more  countries  are  willing  to  provide  Vietnam  with  what 
the  United  States  will  not.  The  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  embargo  as  a  political  weapon  against  Vietnam 
has  always  been  questionable.  But  today  our  economic  embargo  is  a  toothless  relic  of  an  outdated,  spiteful 
policy. 

If  the  embargo  no  longer  threatens  to  bankrupt  the  Vietnamese  government  and  no  longer  hinders 
our  economic  competitors  from  reaping  profits,  who  is  it  hurting?  For  one  thing,  America's  embargo 
hurts  the  Vietnamese  people.  Despite  the  talk  about  economic  potential.  Vietnam  remains  an 
impoverished  country.  Per  capita  income  hovers  around  U.S.S  200  per  year  (55  cents  per  day)  and  40% 
of  rural  children  under  five  still  suffer  the  effects  of  malnutrition.  Yet  for  18  years,  the  United  States 
has  been  actively  trying  to  hinder  Vietnam's  economic  development. 
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I  believe  this  policy  was  always  wrong  and  immoral,  but  it  now  also  violates  increasingly 
accepted  principles  of  human  rights.  This  June,  the  World  Conference  on  Human  Rights  upheld  the 
"right  to  development"  as  a  basic  human  right.  And,  for  the  first  time,  the  U.S.  recognized  it  by  signing 
on  to  the  declaration.  How  do  we  continue  to  justify  our  attempt  to  cause  suffering  to  the  Vietnamese 
people,  former  allies  and  enemies  alike,  over  policies  over  which  they  have  no  control?  Twenty  years 
after  the  last  American  soldier  left  Vietnam,  why  are  we  still  punishing  these  people? 

America's  embargo  also  hurts  American  business.  Even  many  who  oppose  lifting  economic 
sanctions  or  normalizing  relations  with  Vietnam  admit  it  will  come  at  the  expense  of  American  industry. 
Because  the  economic  desirability  of  moving  forward  in  our  relations  with  Vietnam  is  so  widely 
recognized,  I  will  not  spend  much  time  detailing  our  opportunities  there  or  cataloging  the  costs  of 
abstaining  from  involvement.  However,  as  America  considers  when  and  how  to  proceed  with  our  policy 
towards  Vietnam,  several  points  should  be  considered. 

Billions  of  dollars  in  trade  and  investment  opportunities  have  already  been  ceded  to  our  closest 
allies  and  fiercest  economic  competitors.  But  America's  economic  losses  in  Vietnam  are  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  individual  contracts  forfeited.  After  decades  of  war.  isolation  and  mismanagement.  Vietnam 
has  had  to  essentially  start  from  scratch  economically.  Whole  industries  are  being  built  from  the  ground 
up,  and  American  companies  are  missing  out  on  the  crucial  initial  phase  of  development.  Early 
decisions,  such  as  which  machinery  to  install  and  whose  technology  to  use.  will,  to  a  large  degree,  dictate 
future  decisions.  For  example,  Japanese  machines  will  be  repaired  using  Japanese  parts,  and  French 
telecommunications  switching  equipment  will  be  upgraded  using  compatible  technology  from  France. 
Trade  and  investment  patterns  being  developed  now  will  not  be  easily  changed  to  accommodate 
latecomers. 

Most  recently,  Vietnam's  embryonic  automobile  industry  received  attention  in  a  July  1 1 
Washington  Post  article  detailing  a  Mitsubishi  "secret  plan"  to  dominate  production.  Mitsubishi  has 
presented  the  Vietnamese  government  with  an  industry  report  covering  supply,  demand,  production  and 
distribution,  which  covers  the  automobile  industry  in  Vietnam  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Not 
surprisingly,  most  of  the  business  goes  to  Mitsubishi  or  related  companies.  No  matter  how  you  view 
Mitsubishi's  motives,  it  serves  to  illustrates  how  far  American  companies  are  from  competing  effectively 
in  Vietnam,  and  is  a  perfect  example  of  an  entire  economic  sector  where  American  companies  stand  to 
get  shut  out.  While  the  automobile  industry  is  high-profile,  it  is  not  the  only  economic  sector  where 
American  companies,  many  of  who  had  large  advantages  before  1975.  are  now  being  pushed  aside. 

It  seems  ironic  after  the  G-7  economic  summit  in  Tokyo,  with  all  its  emphasis  on  access  to  Asian 
markets,  that  when  there  is  one  literally  crying  out  for  our  involvement,  we  turn  our  backs.  An  early 
lifting  of  our  embargo  and  corresponding  political  normalization  is  essential  to  keep  American  businesses 
from  becoming  irrevocably  handicapped  in  this  potentially  important  emerging  market. 

How  we  choose  to  move  forward  in  our  economic  ties  with  Vietnam  is  also  an  important 
consideration.  President  Clinton's  decision  to  allow  Vietnam's  reintegration  into  the  IMF  opens  a  range 
of  subsequent  options.  As  the  next  phase,  some  favor  lifting  the  embargo  only  enough  to  allow  U.S. 
companies  to  bid  on  IMF.  World  Bank,  and  Asian  Development  Bank  loans  while  leaving  other 
restrictions  in  place.  A  half-step  of  this  nature  would  be  illogical  and  arbitrarily  deny  opportunities  to 
some  American  companies  and  some  economic  sectors  in  favor  of  others. 

Loans  from  the  various  IFIs  will  primarily  finance  large  infrastructure  projects  and  are  projected 
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to  grow  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  per  year.  While  the  initial  contracts  to  build  specific  roads, 
ports,  or  bridges  will  be  very  lucrative  and  important,  the  effect  of  these  loans  will  be  far  greater  than 
the  sum  of  the  individual  projects.  Infrastructure  loans  will  create  ripple  effects  throughout  the  economy 
and  open  opportunities  not  directly  tied  to  the  original  contracts.  Neatly  designating  which  projects  could 
be  pursued  and  which  could  not  would  be  technically  unfeasible  and  open  to  serious  dispute. 

Many  American  businesses  from  a  wide  range  of  industries  have  shown  a  keen  interest  in 
Vietnam.  The  companies  are  varied,  but  the  number  of  industries  directly  affected  by  IFI  loans  is 
relatively  small.  A  partial  lifting  of  the  embargo  would  allow  only  a  few  large  companies  to  benefit  while 
continuing  to  relegate  the  rest  to  the  sidelines  of  economic  activity. 

Far  from  being  an  effective  coercive  tool,  our  economic  embargo's  main  victims  are  now  innocent 
Vietnamese  citizens  and  our  very  own  business  community.  If  there  was  ever  a  time  for  this  embargo, 
it  has  long  since  passed. 

Democratization  and  Human  Rights 

During  the  Clinton  Administration,  promoting  democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights  has  taken 
a  more  central  role  in  our  nation's  foreign  policy.  While  Vietnam  has  moved  to  liberalize  its  economy, 
the  government  has  sought  to  retain  a  strict  monopoly  on  political  power  and  expression.  Continuing 
centralization  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese  government  has  prompted  some  to  call  for  moving  the 
yardstick  farther  down  the  "road"  by  conditioning  political  and  economic  ties  on  democratic  reform.  This 
would  be  a  mistake  and  would  be  counterproductive  to  the  promotion  of  democracy  and  human  rights  in 
Vietnam. 

For  years  the  U.S.  has  granted  China  Most  Favored  Nation  (MFN)  status.  Even  after  the  brutal 
massacre  at  Tiananmen  Square,  MFN  status  was  continued  with  minor  limitations.  The  arguments  put 
forth  to  maintain  MFN  for  China  center  around  the  need  to  support  the  moderates  and  progressives  who 
seek  both  economic  and  political  change.  Although  the  U.S.  recognizes  that  this  is  a  slow  evolving 
process,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  U.S.  that  by  constructively  engaging  the  Chinese,  change  will  be 
encouraged.  Why  can  we  not  say  the  same  about  Vietnam?  There  is  no  doubt.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
conservative  policies  toward  Vietnam  support  conservative  policies  in  Vietnam. 

Economic  decentralization,  over  time,  begets  political  decentralization.  The  independent  decision 
making  which  makes  economic  reform  succeed  cannot  be  sustained  indefinitely  without  corresponding 
reforms  in  the  political  sphere.  Economic  development,  together  with  the  effects  of  outside  political  and 
economic  relations,  cannot  be  artificially  isolated  from  society  as  a  whole.  The  accoutrements  of 
development,  which  come  in  the  form  of  advanced  communication  and  transportation,  combine  with  the 
spread  of  ideas  across  borders  and  tend  to  undermine  the  ability  of  governments  to  function 
monopolistically. 

It  only  takes  a  short  visit  to  Vietnam  to  realize  that  its  people's  eagerness  to  develop  economically 
and  shake  off  years  of  inefficient  management  far  outpaces  their  ability  to  find  outlets  for  their  energy. 
As  these  opportunities  arise  and  the  economy  prospers,  the  government  will  lose  its  ability  to  command 
events  and  ideas.  Competing  societal  interests,  stifled  now,  will  eventually  emerge  to  challenge  the 
government's  unilateral  control. 
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This  promises  to  be  a  slow  and.  at  times,  painful  process.  Many  countries  throughout  Asia, 
including  some  of  our  closest  allies,  are  only  beginning  to  move  toward  true  democratization.  They  often 
continue  to  operate  as  one-party  states  and  many  of  America's  fundamental  freedoms  are  lacking.  We 
should  continue  to  encourage  pluralism  all  over  Asia,  but  by  definition,  democracy  requires  that  change 
come  from  within.  A  policy  that  attempts  to  impose  democracy  by  unilateral  demands  is  bound  to  fail. 
One  that  relies  on  the  coercive  value  of  a  completely  eroded  economic  embargo  would  be  futile.  In  the 
end.  expanding  our  requirements  for  economic  and  political  normalization  would  be  contrary  to  our  desire 
to  see  the  role  of  democracy  and  human  rights  expanded  in  Vietnam. 

Asia  Watch,  a  prominent  human  rights  group,  recently  visited  Vietnam  on  a  trip  facilitated  by 
our  organization.  Their  experience  is  illustrative  of  a  more  constructive,  realistic  approach  to  addressing 
human  rights  concerns  with  Vietnam.  The  visit  was  successful  in  breaking  down  some  of  the 
misunderstanding  and  mistrust  between  two  parties  who  saw  themselves  in  primarily  adversarial  roles. 
Even  though  after  the  trip  serious,  fundamental  disagreements  remained  on  many  issues,  both  sides  agreed 
to  set  up  a  framework  for  sharing  ideas  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect.  Neither  side  compromised 
its  basic  beliefs,  but  both  realized  that  a  policy  of  constructive  interaction  is  more  fruitful  than  one  based 
only  on  recrimination. 

U.S.  policy  should  move  toward  this  same  realization.  The  first  step  toward  overall  agreement 
between  our  countries  may  be  an  agreement  to  disagree.  We  need  to  replace  our  all-or-nothing  embargo- 
and-isolate  policy  with  a  more  subtle  one  based  on  the  complexity  of  relations  between  two  sovereign 
nations. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  U.S.  is  a  signatory  to  the  declaration  which  came  out  of  the  recently 
completed  International  Conference  on  Human  Rights.  Economic  development,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  now 
recognized  as  a  basic  human  right  and  carries  the  same  weight  as  civil  and  political  rights.  Does  this  not 
make  our  embargo  on  Vietnam  inconsistent  with  international  norms  on  human  rights? 

Regional  Stability 

Southeast  Asia  is  as  peaceful  and  stable  as  at  any  time  in  recent  memory.  Elections  in  Cambodia 
were  more  successful  than  anyone  could  have  hoped.  They  removed  some  of  the  last  vestiges  of  active 
Cold  War  rivalry  in  the  region  and  have  raised  the  possibility  that  a  measure  of  peace  will  come  to  that 
benighted  country.  Other  nations  have  also  agreed  to  work  out  their  difference  through  negotiations 
instead  of  resorting  to  threats  and  attacks. 

Underneath  this  surface  calm,  however,  there  remain  flash-points  of  instability  throughout  the 
region.  Conflicting  claims  over  the  potentially  oil-rich  Spratly  Islands  continue  to  create  tension. 
increasing  military  build-up  by  China  and  other  nations  adds  uncertainty;  Asian  neighbors  watch  warily 
as  Japan  plays  a  more  assertive  role  in  regional  issues:  and  America,  after  leaving  major  military  bases 
in  the  Philippines,  persists  in  encouraging  a  vacuum  of  power  by  denying  recognition  to  an  increasingly 
important  country. 

During  his  confirmation  hearings  in  front  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord  highlighted  the  importance  of  Asian  stability  and  the  need  for  U.S. 
involvement  to  promote  security: 
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The  post-Cold  War  period  invites  dialogue  to  prevent  arms  races,  the  forging  or 
competing  alignments,  and  efforts  by  one  power  or  group  of  powers  to  dominate  this 
strategic  region.   Our  voice  will  be  crucial. 

By  continuing  to  deny  political  and  economic  relations  to  Vietnam,  we  mute  our  voice  and  risk  creating 
instability  by  retarding  Vietnam's  constructive  reintegration  into  regional  affairs. 

In  tact,  we  share  common  interests  with  Vietnam  in  our  effort  to  create  balance  in  the  region. 
A  weak  Vietnam,  dominated  economically  by  Japan  and  militarily  by  China,  is  in  neither  of  our  long- 
term  interests.  But  our  continued  absence  creates  a  situation  where  this  very  outcome  becomes 
increasingly  possible.  Maintaining  our  political  and  economic  embargo  denies  the  reality  of  a  vastly 
changed  region,  and  has  the  potential  to  seriously  erode  our  other  vital  security  concerns  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Other  Benefits  of  Normalization 

A.  Boat  People 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  80.000  Vietnamese  boat  people  still  living  in  camps  in  Southeast 
Asia.  In  a  July  7,  1992  statement,  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  said  it  is  time 
for  these  refugees  to  go  home. 

For  years,  boat  people  left  Vietnam,  most  hoping  eventually  to  be  resettled  in  the  United  States. 
However,  unlike  U.S.  policy  toward  Haitian  and  Chinese  refugees  trying  to  reach  our  shores,  the  United 
States  vigorously  opposed  any  attempts  by  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  of  first  asylum  to  send  the  boat 
people  back  to  Vietnam.  We  pressured  these  countries  to  take  the  Vietnamese  into  their  camps,  while 
at  the  same  time  refusing  to  resettle  those  we  deemed  to  be  economic  migrants. 

The  U.S.  continues  to  oppose  the  forced  repatriation  of  these  'economic  migrants''  who  are 
languishing  in  the  camps.  Despite  our  policy  of  forcibly  repatriating  Haitians  and  Chinese,  the  U.S. 
insists  that  the  Vietnamese  can  only  be  returned  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Last  September,  the  United  States  provided  Vietnam  with  $2  millio.i  to  assist  with  the  training 
of  repatriated  refugees.  The  purpose  of  this  money  was  to  demonstrate  to  the  refugees  in  the  camps  that 
we  support  their  returning  to  Vietnam.  A  recent  visitor  to  the  camps  in  Hong  Kong  asked  several  refugees 
why  they  still  are  not  willing  to  return  to  Vietnam.  These  refugees  answered  that  they  are  waiting  until 
the  U.S.  lifts  the  embargo.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  to  promote  the  return  of  these  refugees  is  to  lift  the 
trade  embargo. 

B.  Orderly  Departure  Program 

The  Orderly  Departure  Program  (ODP)  is  a  program  that  enables  Vietnamese  to  leave  Vietnam 
and  come  to  the  United  States  to  be  reunited  with  family  members  and  also  allows  former  inmates  of  re- 
education camps  to  be  resettled  in  the  United  States.  The  ODP  also  permits  Amerasians  to  come  to  the 
U.S.,  although  the  Amerasian  segment  of  the  program  is  virtually  completed. 

The  ODP  office  is  located  in  Bangkok,  Thailand,  and  effectively  functions  as  a  U.S.  Consulate-in- 
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exile.  Foreign  service  and  immigration  officers  tly  to  Vietnam  every  two  weeks  to  conduct  interviews. 
Medical  examinations  and  flight  arrangements  are  handled  by  the  International  Organization  tor  Migration 
(IOM). 

The  ODP  office  employs  over  250  people.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  to  you  that  there  is  not  a 
single  U.S.  consular  section  in  the  world  that  employs  that  many  people.  The  ODP  is  a  totally  ineffective 
way  to  run  an  immigration  program,  and  is  Furthermore  a  waste  of  taxpayers*  money.  The  job  will  be 
done  much  more  effectively  and  less  expensively  when  the  U.S.  consulate  is  inevitably  opened  in  Ho  Chi 
Minn  City.  We  should  remember  that  the  ODP  program  is  a  service  to  our  former  allies,  and  not  a 
reward  to  the  Vietnamese  government. 

C.  Consular  Assistance 

In  December  1991.  the  Bush  administration  lifted  restrictions  on  travel  service  providers  tor 
Vietnam.  During  the  first  six  months  ot  1993.  over  350,000  tourists  visited  Vietnam,  twice  as  many  over 
the  same  period  last  year.  Many  of  them  were  from  the  United  States.  American  tourists  travelling  to 
Vietnam  do  so  without  the  benefit  of  having  U.S.  consular  services.  The  U.S.  government  has  an 
obligation  to  provide  consular  services  to  its  citizens  travelling  abroad. 

The  U.S.  delegation  that  visited  Vietnam  last  week  proposed  sending  three  U.S.  State  Department 
officers  to  Vietnam  to  deal  with  visiting  MIA  families  and  U.S.  veterans.  It  is  clear  from  this  action  that 
the  United  States  recognizes  the  value  of  having  a  consular-type  presence  in  Vietnam  to  assist  certain 
classes  of  U.S.  visitors  to  Vietnam.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have  a  permanent  consular  presence  in 
Vietnam  to  assist  all  U.S.  visitors  to  that  country. 

In  addition,  there  are  now  many  Vietnamese  coming  to  this  country  to  study.  They,  too,  should 
have  the  advantage  of  having  a  Vietnamese  consular  presence  in  this  country  available  to  assist  them. 

Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  examined  many  important  reasons  for  our  country  to  move  forward 
and  normalize  our  political  and  economic  relations  with  Vietnam.  We  have  much  to  gain  and  little  to 
lose  by  taking  this  important  step. 

I  began  this  testimony  with  a  call  for  this  nation  to  face  the  truths  about  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam.   The  truth  is,  our  nation  is  still  at  war  with  itself. 

Our  organization  initiated  a  focus-group  study  to  examine  Americans'  attitudes  toward  the  war. 
toward  its  veterans,  and  toward  reconciliation  with  Vietnam.  The  most  startling  conclusion  of  the  study 
was  the  attitudes  which  were  displayed  about  political  deceit  and  responsibility  for  the  war: 

The  public,  even  those  of  the  Vietnam  generation,  are  able  to  deny  their  responsibility 
for  the  war  and  its  consequences  by  concentrating  on  the  deception  and  lies  of  America's 
political  leaders.  Few  respondents  in  these  groups  ever  thought  of  themselves  or  the 
people  as  "guilty''  --  with  some  on-going  responsibility  for  the  veterans.  Southeast  Asia 
or  the  Vietnamese  people.  People  feel  sorry  for  the  plight  of  the  veterans  and  recoil  at 
the  horror  of  the  war.     But  those  sentiments  are  detached  from  responsibility  and. 
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therefore,  take  on  a  charitable  character  The  key  to  that  detachment  is  the  ability  to 
blame  political  leaders  who  lied  and  misled  the  American  people 

The  belief  in  political  deceit  is  so  strong  and  pervasive  that  one  should  think  of  it  as  a 
central  dynamic  in  the  way  people  relate  to  the  war.  Indeed,  people  in  all  four  groups 
focused  on  the  changed  view  of  political  leaders  and  government  as  the  principal 
legacy  of  the  Vietnam  war.    (emphasis  added| 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  American  government  faces  a  crisis  of  confidence  among  the  American 
^.wo^ie.  Americans  today  are  prone  to  exhibit  mistrust,  cynicism  and  apathy  toward  the  government. 
Our  focus  group  study  indicates  these  attitudes  can  be  traced  in  large  part  to  the  conduct  of  our  political 
leaders  during  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam.  As  long  as  we  continue  to  ignore  the  truth,  as  long  as 
we  allow  Vietnam  to  be  a  wound  that  never  heals,  I  believe  this  crisis  in  confidence  will  remain. 

Isn't  it  time  we  face  up  to  the  truth  about  our  involvement  in  that  country'1 

Isn't  it  time  we  finally  put  an  end  to  our  war  in  Vietnam? 

I  thank  you. 
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